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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 


« 


The  journey  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  following  pages  was  not  undertaken  in  the 
special  interests  of  geographical  or  other  science 
nor  in  the  service  of  any  Government.  My  chief 
object  was  to  gratify  a  long-felt  desire  to  visit 
those  portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  which  are 
least  known  to  Europeans,  and  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  various  tribes  subject  to  China 
that  inhabit  the  wild  regions  of  Chinese  Tibet 
and  north-western  Yimnan.  Though  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces  has  in  recent  years 
been  visited  and  described  by  European  travellers, 
my  route  between  Tachienlu  and  Li-chiang  was 
one  which  —  so  far  as  I  am  aware — no  British 
subject  had  ever  traversed  before  me,  and  of 
which  no  description  in  book-form  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  any  European  language. 

From  the  ethnological  point  of  view  the  Chinese 
Far  West — to  which  the  greater  part  of  this  book 
is  devoted — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions 
in  the  world,  and  presents  problems  the  solution 
of  which  would  settle  many  of  the  vexed  questions 
relating  to  the  origin  and  inter-relations  of  the 
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Asiatic  peoples.  As  for  its  geographical  interest, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  princi- 
palities of  Chala  and  Muli  contain  what  are 
probably  the  highest  spots  inhabited  by  man  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  that  several  of  the 
passes  crossed  by  my  little  caravan  are  loftier  than 
the  highest  of  the  passes  existing  along  the  route 
traversed  by  the  British  expedition  to  Lhasa.  My 
own  contributions  to  geographical  and  ethnological 
lore  are  of  the  slenderest ;  but  if  I  can  persuade 
some  of  my  readers  that  Tibetan  Ssuch'uan  and 
western  Yunnan  are  worth  visiting,  be  it  only  for 
the  glory  of  their  mountain  scenery,  I  shall  con- 
sider that  my  book  has  fulfilled  the  most  usefid 
purpose  to  which  it  aspires. 

For  those  who  are  seized  by  a  craving  to  revert 
for  a  time  to  something  like  the  nomadic  life  of 
our  remote  forefathers,  or  to  pass  like  the  old 
Hindu  ascetics  into  "the  homeless  state,"  there 
can  be  no  country  in  the  world  more  full  of  charm 
than  some  of  the  wilder  and  less-peopled  regions 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  There  are  enormous  areas 
in  that  coimtry  covered  with  primeval  forests  in 
which  man's  foot  has  never  trod,  lofty  mountains 
whose  peaks  are  crowned  with  sparkling  diadems 
of  eternal  snow,  grand  and  savage  gorges  in  which 
Nature  has  carved  for  herself  in  indelible  letters 
the  story  of  the  world's  youth,  and  gloomy  chasms 
through  which  rush  the  mighty  rivers  that  carry 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  snows  that 
melted  on  the  white  roof  of  the  world.  And 
amid  all  this  magnificence  and  desolation  there 
are  lovely  valleys  and  stretches  of  garden -land 
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that  might  have  been  chosen  as  the  Edens  of  a 
hundred  mythologies,  and  which  in  historic  times 
haye  been  the  homes  of  religious  recluses  and 
poets,  who,  like  others  of  their  kind  in  Western 
lands,  found  in  silence  and  solitude  a  refiige 
from  the  bitterness  and  pain  of  the  world,  or 
a  hermitage  in  which,  amid  scenes  of  perennial 
beauty,  they  could  weave  their  flowers  of  thought 
iQto  immortal  garlands  of  human  words. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Chinese  as 
essentially  a  prosaic  race,  caring  only  for  material 
things  and  nothing  at  all  for  what  we  should 
call  things  of  the  spirit.  If  they  have  less  power 
of  artistic  creation  than  the  Japanese — and  even 
that  may  be  doubted — they  are  quite  as  sensitive 
as  the  people  of  any  other  race  to  the  magic  of 
beauty  in  either  nature  or  art;  and  especially  do 
they — ^like  our  own  Ruskin — ^take  a  vivid  delight 
in  the  loveliness  of  mountain  scenery.  There 
is  a  well-known  story  of  a  Chinese  scholar  who, 
like  the  scholars  of  most  lands,  was  blest  with 
few  of  this  world's  goods,  and,  unlike  a  great 
many  of  them,  ^^as  noted  for  his  zealous  devotion 
to  the  service  of  his  country's  gods.  One  night 
he  heard  the  voice  of  an  invisible  being  that 
spoke  to  him  thus :  "  Your  piety  has  found  favour 
in  the  sight  of  heaven;  ask  now  for  what  you 
most  long  to  possess,  for  I  am  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  they  have  sworn  to  grant  your 
heart's  desire."  "I  ask"  said  the  poor  scholar 
^for  the  coarsest  clothes  and  food,  just  enough 
for  my  daily  wants,  and  I  beg  that  I  may  have 
freedom  to  wander  at  my  will  over  mountain  and 
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fell  and  woodland  stream,  free  from  all  worldly 
cares,  till  my  life's  end.  That  is  all  I  ask." 
Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  the  sky  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  the  laughter  of  myriads  of  unearthly 
voices.  "All  you  ask?"  cried  the  messenger  of 
the  gods.  "Know  you  not  that  what  you 
demand  is  the  highest  happiness  of  the  beings 
that  dwell  in  heaven?  Ask  for  wealth  or  rank, 
or  what  earthly  happiness  you  will,  but  not  for 
you  are  the  holiest  joys  of  the  gods." 

To  those  of  our  own  day — and  there  are  many 
such — whose  highest  ideal  of  happiness  is  that  of 
this  poor  Chinese  scholar,  to  roam  at  will  through 
the  beautiful  places  of  the  world,  or  perhaps  even 
to  dwell  in  some  lonely  hermitage  far  removed 
from 

"  The  weariness,  the  fever  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan," 

it  must  be  a  bitter  reflection  that  man  is  by  his 
own  works  dooming  himself  to  lose  for  ever- 
more the  privilege  of  freedom  and  the  solace  of 
isolation.  When  an  authoritative  voice  informs  us, 
in  connection  with  wireless  telegraphy,  that  "our 
ultimate  ideal  must  be  instantaneous  electrical 
communication  with  every  man  on  earth,  ashore 
or  afloat,  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,"  what  becomes  of  the  unhappy  man  who 
finds  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  travel  in  the 
very  fact  of  his  utter  loneliness,  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  for  the  time  being  severed 
from  all  possibility  of  communication  with  his 
civilised  fellow-men?     The   writer   I   have  just 
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quoted^  assures  us  that  owing  to  the  recent 
triumphs  of  science  ^'a  severance  of  com- 
municatioii  with  any  part  of  the  earth  —  even 
the  Antipodes  —  will  henceforth  be  impossible. 
Storms  that  overthrow  telegraph  posts,  and 
malice  that  cuts  our  cables,  are  impotent  in 
the  aU-pervading  ether.  An  explorer  like  Stanley 
in  the  tropical  forest,  or  Geary  amid  ice-fields, 
wiU  report  daily  progress  in  the  Times.  ...  Sir 
William  Preece's  dream  of  signalling  to  Mars 
may  (say  by  utilising  Niagara  for  the  experiment) 
yet  be  realised."  Thus  even  a  flight  to  the  virgin 
continents  of  another  planet  will  not  give  the 
future  traveller  the  delicious  sense  of  fireedom 
that  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  complete 
isolation  or  of  entire  severance  from  the  cares  of 
civilised  life.  How  can  we  expect  our  mistress 
Nature  to  be  gracious  to  us  if  we,  with  our 
unholy  inventions,  woo  her  so  much  more  rudely 
and  roughly  than  did  her  lovers  of  the  golden 
time  when  the  earth  was  young?  For  my  own 
part  I  rejoice  that  a  wireless-telegraphy  apparatus 
has  not  yet  become  an  indispensable  item  in 
every  traveller's  equipment,  and  that  no  law  has 
yet  been  enacted  penalising  any  individual  who 
presumes  to  sever  himself  from  communication 
with  his  fellows. 

If  it  appears  churlish  and  ungrateful  to  speak 
of  the  pleasures  of  separation  from  all  those 
comforts  and  delights  that  Western  civilisation 
has  placed  within  our  grasp,  and  without  which 

'  Mr  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
A/^9  Scptanbflir  1906. 
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the  normal  European  would  hardly  find  life  worth 
livmg,  it  is  only  Bedr  to  remember  that  no  one 
is  in  a  position  to  appreciate  such  comforts  and 
delights  so  heartily  as  the  man  who  has  been 
temporarily  deprived  of  them;  though  the  depth 
of  his  appreciation  will,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  dependence  on  the  amenities 
of  civilised  life  during  his  ordinary  existence  as 
a  social  unit. 

The  journey  described  in  this  book  was  not 
the  first  imdertaken  by  me  in  the  countries  of 
the  Far  East  Towards  the  close  of  1902  I 
travelled  through  the  French  province  of  Tong- 
king  (erstwhile  tributary  to  the  Chinese  Empire) 
and  ascended  the  Red  River  to  the  high  plateau 
of  Yunnan.  After  traversing  that  province  from 
east  to  west  I  reached  the  town  of  Ssumao,  and 
thence  struck  southwards  into  the  Chinese  Shan 
States  and  the  French  Protected  States  of  Upper 
Laos.  A  journey  of  many  days  in  a  dug-out 
canoe  down  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  of 
that  country  gave  me  a  delightful  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Lao-Shans — surely  among  the  most  attractive 
and  hospitable  races  in  the  world.  Leaving  my 
canoe  at  the  charming  little  Laos  capital,  Luang 
Prabang,  I  proceeded  down  the  Mekong  on  a  raft 
and  visited  the  ruins  of  the  obliterated  kingdom 
of  Vien-chan.  There  I  left  the  Mekong  and 
wandered  overland  through  the  great  dry  plain 
of  eastern  Siam  to  Korat.  From  Korat  I  was 
speedily   conveyed   by  the   prosaic   means    of   a 
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railway  to  the  perplexing  city  of  Bangkok,  with 
its  curious  medley  of  East  and  West,  old  and 
new,  its  electric  trams,  its  royal  white  elephants,  its 
gilded  pagodas  and  State  umbrellas,  and  its  forlorn 
collection  of  European  legations.  Except  for  the 
baggage-coolies  hired  at  intervals  along  my  route, 
I  was  for  the  greater  part  of  this  four  months' 
journey  unaccompanied  by  friend  or  servant.  At 
one  point,  indeed,  I  was  literally  alone:  for  in 
the  coimtry  of  the  Lao-Shans  my  four  baggage- 
coolies,  owing  to  some  unreasonable  dread  of 
perfectly  non-existent  dangers,  suddenly  left  me 
to  my  own  devices,  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
obliging  me  to  abandon  all  my  baggage  except 
what  I  was  able  to  carry  in  my  own  hands  and 
pockets.  It  was  then  that  my  eyes  were  first 
opened  to  the  fact  that  civilised  man  encumbers 
himself  with  a  great  many  material  possessions 
which  he  could  quite  well  do  without ;  for  at  no 
time  did  I  suffer  the  least  inconvenience  from  the 
loss  of  any  of  the  articles  which  up  to  that  point 
I  had  considered  absolutely  essential  to  my  comfort 
and  well-being.  Servants  and  heavy  baggage  can 
indeed  easily  be  dispensed  with  in  any  tropical 
country  in  which  the  natives  are  not  unfriendly, 
and  provided  that  the  traveller  is  willing  to  subsist 
entirely  on  such  food  as  the  country  affords ;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  a  traveller  with 
few  impedimenta  can  penetrate  with  ease  into 
remote  places  that  are  inaccessible  to  one  whose 
train  includes  numerous  coohes  and  beasts  of 
burden.  One  who  is  travelling  with  some 
definite  scientific  object  in  view  must,  of  course, 
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cany  a  suitable  equipment  of  scientific  instru- 
ments, and  may  require  a  retinue  of  servants  and 
surveyors ;  but  it  is  the  mere  wanderer — especi- 
ally he  who  wanders  in  search  of  things  strange 
and  beautiful — not  the  scientific  explorer,  whose 
requirements  I  am  here  considering.  It  is  perhaps 
unwise  to  render  oneself  absolutely  dependent 
for  supplies  on  the  friendliness  of  natives,  but  in 
my  own  case  it  so  happens  that  I  have  never 
met  with  inhospitable  treatment  fi'om  any  of  the 
Asiatic  peoples  among  whom  I  have  travelled, 
whether  Chinese,  Tongkingese,  Tibetans,  Shans, 
Siamese,  or  Burmese.  I  leave  it  to  others  who 
have  had  difierent  experiences  to  tell  their  own 
tales. 

At  other  times  during  my  residence  in  China  I 
have  foimd  opportunities  to  make  tours,  either  in 
connection  with  official  business  or  on  leave  of 
absence,  in  other  parts  of  the  Far  East.  In  China 
I  have  made  several  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  the  provinces  of  Kwangtimg,  Kwangsi,  Kiangsi, 
and  Shantung.  In  1904  I  travelled  through  the 
Grcrman  colony  of  Kiaochou  and  the  provincial 
capital,  Chinan-fii,  on  my  way  to  the  little  town 
of  Ch*u  Fou,  where  I  visited  the  tomb  of  Confucius 
and  was  entertained  by  the  Duke  K'ung,  said 
to  be  the  seventy-sixth  descendant  of  the  great 
sage  in  a  direct  line ;  and  on  the  same  occasion 
I  ascended  the  famous  sacred  mountain  of  T'ai 
Shan,  where  the  Emperor  Shun  is  said  to  have 
sacrificed  to  heaven  in  the  third  millennium  b.c. 
At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  while  the  Russo- 
Japanese    war  was  still    raging,   I    was  enabled 
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through  the  kindness  of  a  distinguished  naval 
officer  to  pay  an  interesting  visit  to  the  capital 
of  the  distracted  kingdom  of  Korea. 

The  journey  described  in  the  following  pages 
was  of  a  more  ambitious  character  than  those  just 
mentioned,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  a  year. 
My  intention  was  to  ascend  the  Yangtse  to  the 
province  of  Ssuch'uan,  and  thence  to  make  my 
way  across  that  province  to  those  principalities 
of  eastern  Tibet  that  now  own  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  of  China.  I  intended  if  possible  to  make 
my  way  southward  through  those  states,  and  so 
enter  the  province  of  Yunnan ;  whence,  as  I  knew 
fix)m  the  narratives  of  former  travellers,  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  my  way  into  Upper 
Burma.  The  details  of  my  route  I  left  to  be 
determined  by  circumstances.  Though  I  was 
occasionally  subjected  to  minor  disappointments 
and  delays,  the  assistance  of  the  various  local 
officials  and  the  friendly  spirit  shown  by  the  people 
among  whom  1  travelled  enabled  me  to  carry  out 
my  plans  with  success. 


CHAPTER  II 


PEKING  TO   ICHANG 


The  first  part  of  my  journey  was  accomplished 
with  great  rapidity,  and  my  description  of  it  will 
not  occupy  long  in  the  telling.  I  had  no  desire  to 
spend  a  longer  time  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  northern  Chma,  and  was  glad  enough  to  avaU 
myself  of  every  facility  for  reaching  Ichang — the 
port  on  the  Yangtse  where  steam  navigation  ceases 
— ^as  soon  as  possible.  The  recent  completion  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  great  trunk  railway 
of  China  has  rendered  it  possible  to  travel  from 
Peking  to  Hankow  in  four  days,^  and  so  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  undertake  a  long  and  somewhat 
dreary  journey  on  horseback  or  in  springless  carts 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  dusty  plains  and 
impossible  roads. 

I  left  Wei-hai-wei  on  6th  January  1906  in 
the  steamer  Shuntien^  and  reached  the  ugly  and 
depressing  little  port  of  Chin-wang-tao  on  the  8th. 
In  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  after  a  night 
spent  in  Tientsin,  I  reached  the  capital,  and  was 
glad  to  exchange  the  discomfort  of  a  monotonous 

^  Since  reduced  to  thirty-six  hours. 
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railway  journey  for  the  luxury  of  that  excellent 
Peking  hostelry  the  "Hdtel  des  Wagons  Lits." 
The  next  four  days  were  spent  in  paying  visits  at 
the  British  Legation  and  elsewhere,  and  in  fighting 
ineffectual  battles  against  an  unusually  aggressive 
dust-stonn.  No  one,  except  perhaps  a  traveller 
in  the  desert  of  Gk>bi  or  over  the  sand  -  dunes  of 
filhotan,  can  form  any  conception  of  the  penetrat- 
ing power  of  Peking  dust  Parched  throats,  husky 
voices,  bloodshot  eyes,  are  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Peking  during  a  dust-storm;  even  one's  own 
residence  is  no  sanctuary,  for  double  window- 
sashes  and  padded  doors  are  alike  powerless  to 
withstand  the  scoiuge.  Most  of  the  legations  are 
fairly  well  protected  by  their  lofty  park- walls,  but 
how  to  keep  an  ordinary  Peking  house  or  hotel 
firee  of  dust  is  as  insoluble  a  problem  as  that  which 
baffled  Alice's  Walrus  and  Carpenter. 

Peking  being  now  one  of  the  ordinary  objectives 
of  the  modem  globe-trotter,  I  will  not  encroach 
upon  the  province  of  the  compiler  of  tourist  guide- 
books by  attempting  a  description.  Even  the 
Englishman  who  has  never  left  his  native  soil 
knows  something  of  the  city  that  defied  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  seven  years  ago,  and  paid  so 
bitterly  for  her  defiance.  There  have,  of  course, 
been  great  changes  in  Peking  since  those  dark 
days ;  but  away  from  the  railway  stations  and  the 
lection  quarter,  with  its  bristling  guns,  its  battle- 
mented  walls  and  its  heterogeneous  army  of  foreign 
guards,  there  is  little  to  show  that  Peking  was  so 
recently  in  the  grip  of  a  victorious  and  remorseless 
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enemy.  Its  streets,  temples,  shops  and  palaces  are 
very  much  as  they  were  in  1900,  showing  the  same 
mixtme  of  grandeur  and  sordidness,  splendour  and 
decay.  As  for  its  people,  who  will  venture  to  say 
how  much  or  how  little  they  have  changed  ?  That 
they  love  the  people  of  Europe  no  better  than  they 
did  eight  years  ago  may  be  taken  for  granted :  I 
am  not  aware  that  we  have  done  anything  to  win 
their  affections.  That  they  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  secret  of  European  prowess,  and  have 
realised  why  our  arms  were  resistless,  even  against 
their  Boxer  champions,  is  no  doubt  true;  and  if 
this  lesson  does  not,  for  some  strange  reason,  fill 
them  with  adnuration  and  reverence  for  Europe, 
it  is  certainly  teaching  them  where  to  seek  a  cure 
for  the  ills  of  their  own  country.  Events  are  now 
making  it  clearer  every  day  that  a  true  spirit  of 
national  feeling  is  rising  among  the  people,  and 
that  the  best  minds  in  China  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  problem  of  their  country's  salvation. 
Nowhere  is  this  state  of  things  more  obvious  than 
in  Peking,  but  it  is  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the 
new  spirit  is  working  strange  wonders  among  the 
Chinese  people.  Chma  is,  indeed,  rapidly  growing 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  geographical  term.  The 
racial  solidarity  that  is  the  underlying  cause  of 
her  wonderful  power  of  passive  resistance  shows 
no  signs  of  disintegration  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  will  fonn  the  best  possible  foundation  for 
a  new  national  patriotism.  Only  ten  years  ago 
an  English  traveller  and  politician,  predicting  the 
partition  of  China,  explained  that  he  used  the 
word  "China"  only  for  convenience,  for  "there 
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is  really  no  such  thing  as  '  China '  at  alL"*  ^  For 
such  a  view  there  was  some  excuse  at  a  time 
when  humbled  China  was  lying  wounded  and 
helpless  at  the  feet  of  victorious  Japan,  but  few, 
I  &ncy,  will  be  inclined  to  endorse  it  now. 

The  position  of  Peking  at  the  present  time  is 
one  of  peculiar  interest,  for  all  the  different  forces 
that  are  now  at  work  to  make  or  mar  China  issue 
from,  or  converge  towards,  the  capital.  There, 
on  the  Dragon  Throne,  beside,  or  rather  above,  the 
powerless  and  unhappy  emperor,  the  father  of  his 
people  and  their  god,  sits  the  astute  and  ever- 
watchful  lady  whose  word  is  law  to  emperor, 
minister,  and  clown  alike.  There  dwell  the  heads 
of  the  Government  boards,  the  leaders  of  the 
Manchu  aristocracy  and  the  great  political  parties, 
the  drafters  of  new  constitutions  and  imperial 
decrees,  and  the  keen-witted  diplomatists  who 
know  so  well  how  to  play  against  European 
antagonists  the  great  game  of  international  chess. 
To  Peking  come  the  memorials  of  viceroys  and 
provincial  governors;  indictments  and  denuncia- 
tions against  high  officials  for  ultra-Conservatism 
or  for  Radicalism ;  bulky  petitions  from  visionary 
students  who  have  studied  Western  poUtics,  and 
hope  against  hope  that  their  proposed  measures 
of  reform  may  chance  to  come  under  the  imperial 
eye.  And  there  the  great  Powers  of  the  West, 
reproducing  in  miniature  the  mighty  armed  camps 
of  Europe,  watch  each  other  with  jealous  eyes 
from  the  gates  of  their  embattled  legations. 

'  The  Far  Eati,  by  Sir  Henry  Norman,  p.  698. 
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The  Lu-Han  railway,  by  which  I  left  the 
Capital  on  18th  January,  brought  me  to  Hankow 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  The  total  distance 
is  1,228  kilometres,  or  about  759  miles.  The 
provinces  traversed  by  this  great  trunk  line  are 
Chihli,  Honan,  and  Hupei.  The  line  for  the  most 
part  lies  through  a  rich,  flat  country,  studded  with 
innumerable  trees,  villages,  and  farmsteads,  but  pre- 
senting no  features  of  special  interest  to  the  ordinary 
traveller.  The  train  stopped  every  evening,  and 
resumed  the  journey  early  each  morning,  the  first 
stage  being  completed  at  Shun-t^-fu,  in  Chihli. 
The  second  day  we  entered  the  province  of  Honan 
and  crossed  the  Yellow  River  by  the  great  bridge 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  criticism 
and  discussion  m  engineering  chicles  m  the  East. 
The  construction  of  this  bridge  —  a  screw-pile 
structure  almost  two  miles  long  —  was  by  far 
the  most  serious  and  costly  work  that  faced  the 
French  and  Belgian  engineers  in  the  course  of  their 
labours,  the  chief  difficulties  consisting  in  the 
enormous  rise  and  fall  in  the  river  and  the  shift- 
ing sands  and  almost  fathomless  mud  of  its  bed. 
What  must  strike  most  travellers  who  are  devoid 
of  any  technical  knowledge  of  engineering  are  the 
great  length  of  the  bridge,  the  flimsiness  of  its 
appearance  (for  its  massive  supports  are  sunk  far 
below  the  bed  of  the  river),  and  its  narrowness. 
Whether  it  is  really  fit  to  stand  the  strain  of  an 
abnormal  summer  flood,  and  whether  its  piers  have 
been  sunk  sufficiently  deep  to  ensure  permanent 
stability,  are  questions  which  time  and  experience 
alone  can  solve.     It  had  only  been  opened  a  few 
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weeks  before  I  crossed  it,  and  since  then  traffic 
has  had  to  be  suspended  more  than  once.  Only 
one  train  could  pass  over  the  bridge  at  a  time, 
and  each  was  taken  across  by  a  special  light 
engine. 

The  second  day's  journey  was  completed  at 
Cheng  -  chou,  half  an  hour's  journey  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  Yellow  River,  Here  I  found 
a  quasi-European  inn  named  the  "  Hotel  Pericles/' 
kept  by  an  Italian  ex-railway  employee.  Macaroni 
and  chianti  and  the  genial  conversation  of  our 
host,  Mr  P.  Mouchtouris,  and  two  of  his  com- 
patriots, afibrded  a  cheerful  interlude  in  a  some- 
what monotonous  journey. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day  we  found  our- 
selves at  a  place  called  Chu  Ma-tien — a  railway 
depot  only,  not  within  sight  of  any  large  centre 
of  population.  On  the  following  day  we  passed 
through  the  mountainous  country  that  divides  the 
provinces  of  Honan  and  Hupei,  with  scenery  the 
most  picturesque  to  be  found  anywhere  between 
the  two  railway  termini.  Hankow  itself,  which 
was  reached  a  few  hours  later,  lies  on  the  flat 
banks  of  the  Yangtse,  at  a  distance  of  about 
600  miles  from  Shanghai.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  great  river  lies  the  provincial  capital, 
Wu-ch*ang,  the  seat  of  Gk)vemment  of  the  viceroy 
or  governor-general;  while  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  as  Hankow,  but  separated  from  it  by 
the  Han  river,  lies  Han  -  Yang.  These  three 
places  together  form  what  is  practically  one  vast 
city  of  something  like  two  million  inhabitants: 
a  dty  so  favourably  situated  in  the  heart  of  China 
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that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  become  a  commercial 
capital  of  pre  -  eminent  importance.  The  large 
European  trading  community  is  ftilly  alive  to  this 
fact,  and  building  land  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
value.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  ocean  -  going 
vessels,  and  the  starting-point  of  the  smaller  cargo 
and  passenger-steamers  bound  for  Ichang,  about 
890  miles  further  up  the  river.  Hankow  also 
derives  great  advantage  from  its  position — denoted 
by  its  name — at  the  mouth  of  the  Han,  one  of 
the  Yangtse's  greatest  tributaries,  itself  navigable 
for  native  cargo  boats  for  no  less  than  1,200 
miles.  Finally,  Hankow  is  at  present  the  terminus 
of  China's  only  trunk  railway,  that  by  which  I 
travelled  from  Peking,  and  it  will  soon  be  similarly 
connected  with  Canton  in  the  south.  It  is  perhaps 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  city 
in  the  whole  world  that  has  a  greater  commercial 
and  industrial  future  before  it  than  Hankow. 

That  the  railway  will  pay,  and  pay  enormously 
— especially  when  the  connections  with  Canton 
and  Kowloon  are  completed — is  a  matter  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt.  That  it  will  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  people  of  China  is  more  to  the 
point.  It  will  undoubtedly  enable  the  native 
merchants  and  farmers  to  send  their  goods  and 
produce  to  markets  which  were  formerly  unattain- 
able by  them,  and  will  go  far  towards  minimising 
the  misery  caused  by  local  famines.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Chinese  are  every- 
where  anxious  and  delighted  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  wonderful  new  force  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  their  country :  the  old  days  when  the 
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Shanghai-WusuDg  railway  had  to  be  sold  by  the 
foreign  owners  to  the  Chinese  Grovemment,  and 
was  then  deliberately  wrecked  and  abolished  to 
appease  the  prejudices  of  anti-foreign  mobs,^  have 
passed  for  ever  away.  The  final  proof — if  one 
were  needed — ^that  the  Chinese  Grovemment  has 
definitely  surrendered  its  old  anti-raUway  policy, 
lies  in  the  tact  that  it  is  itself  promoting  the 
construction  of  purely  Chinese  lines  such  as  that 
from  Peking  to  Kalgan;  lines  not  only  owned 
by  Chinese  capitalists,  but  actually  engineered  and 
constructed  by  Chinese  engineers  and  contractors. 
The  recent  opposition  of  the  Gk)vemment  to  the 
construction  of  such  lines  as  that  from  Kowloon 
to  Canton,  or  from  the  Burmese  frontier  to 
T-^ng-yueh,  lies  sunply  m  the  rapidly  -  growing 
national  hostility  to  the  monopolisation  of  Chinese 
industrial  enterprises  by  foreign  capital,  and  the 
interference  of  foreign  Powers  —  based  on  their 
subjects'  pecuniary  stake  in  the  country — ^in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  empire.  Therefore,  though 
we  hear  a  great  deal  just  now  about  the  diffi- 
culties placed  by  Chinese  officialdom  in  the  way  of 
the  employment  of  foreign  engineers  and  foreign 
capital  in  railway  construction  and  the  exploita- 
ticm  of  mines,  this  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  China  to  have  railways 
built  or  to  have  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
opened  up.  It  is  merely  that  the  Chinese  wish 
to  build  their  own  railways,  and  to  work  their 

>  Bnt  there  m  MOK^h^r  mde  to  this  story  which  does  not  reflect  much 
cndit  on  tha  foroigiiers  concerned.    This  aspect  of  the  matter  has 
fldlj  ditifltti  hf  Hr  Chaster  Hdcomhe^  in  The  Bwi  Ckknem 
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own  mines,  in  order  that  international  disputes 
and  political  dangers  may  be  avoided  and  that 
China  may  be  exploited  for  the  primary  benefit 
of  the  Chinese  Gk)vernment  and  people,  rather 
than  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  Gk>vemments  and 
foreign  capitalists.  The  European  points  out  that 
the  Chinese,  either  fi*om  want  of  money  or  from 
lack  of  technical  knowledge  and  experience,  are 
incapable  of  giving  efiect  to  these  admirable  ideals, 
however  much  they  might  wish  to  do  so;  to 
which  the  Chinese  retort  that  rather  than  tolerate 
foreign  interference,  they  prefer  to  wait  until 
these  disadvantages  can  be  obviated,  even  if  the 
country's  advance  in  wealth  and  civilisation  is 
thereby  retarded.  This  attitude,  even  if  eco- 
nomically unsound,  is  quite  a  natural  one  in  the 
circumstances;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  a 
number  of  people  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East 
who  seem  to  regard  any  attempt  made  by  China 
to  keep  or  regain  control  of  her  own  resources 
as  a  kind  of  international  crime,  which  must,  if 
necessary,  be  punished  by  gun-boats  and  bayonets. 
We  resent  the  introduction  of  a  Chinese  element 
into  British  Columbia,  Australia,  and  South 
A&ica,  but  we  make  bitter  protests  against  the 
"anti-foreign  feeling  in  China"  if  the  responsible 
statesmen  of  that  country  refuse  to  silence  the 
cry  of  "  China  for  the  Chinese." 

The  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung — one  of  those 
able  statesmen  who  prevented  the  spread  of 
Boxerism  in  the  Yangtse  valley  and  so  saved 
foreign  commercial  interests  there  from  a  serious 
disaster  —  was  one  of  the  first  high  officials  in 
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China  to  realise  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to 
all  classes  of  the  community  firom  the  construction 
of  railways.  "  Is  there  any  one  power,"  he  wrote, 
**that  will  open  the  door  of  learning  for  the 
scholar,  the  fiumer,  the  workman,  the  merchant, 
and  the  soldier?  To  this  question  we  reply 
emphatically,  there  is,  and  it  is  the  Railway. 
The  potentialities  of  the  scholar  lie  in  extensive 
observation ;  of  the  farmer,  in  finding  a  ready  sale 
for  fSfium  products ;  of  the  workman,  in  the  increase 
of  machinery;  of  the  merchant,  in  cheap  and 
rapid  transit;  and  of  the  soldier,  in  the  quick 
despatch  of  the  munitions  of  war.  .  .  .  The  Rail- 
way is  the  source  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
Western  countries.  •  .  .  How  can  the  people  of 
oar  Flowery  Inner  Land  progress,  or  even  exist, 
without  railways  ? "  ^  This  emphatic  declaration 
by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  patriotic  of 
Chinese  officials  is  significant  in  more  ways  than 
(Hie.  China  is  to  have  railways,  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  rapid  transport  for  merchandise  and 
produce,  but  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
military  strength  of  the  empire. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  serious  regret  to 
Chinese  statesmen  that  the  resources  of  the 
ooontry — ^both  in  capital  and  in  engineering  skill — 
were  not  sufficient  to  enable  China  to  undertake 
the  whole  financing  and  construction  of  the  great 
trunk  railway ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
is  socm  as  China  is  in  a  position  to  act  upon 
Article  V.  of  the  Belgian  Agreement,  which  she 


r#  Omijif  Bope,  by  Clumg   Chih-tung^  trantlated  by  8.    1. 
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is  entitled  to  do  any  time  after  1007,  she  will 
refund  all  the  Franco  -  Belgian  capital  advanced 
to  her  under  the  terms  of  that  Agreement,  and 
take  over  entire  control  of  the  whole  northern 
section  of  the  railway.  It  would  probably  be  to 
the  entire  advantage  of  legitimate  foreign  trade 
and  enterprise  in  China  that  she  should  do  so,  and 
the  eventual  benefit  to  be  derived  by  China  herself 
would  be  incalculable — ^provided,  of  course,  that  she 
honourably  fulfilled  her  commercial  treaties  with 
the  Western  Powers, 

On  arrival  at  Hankow  I  spent  two  days  in 
making  such  meagre  preparations  as  I  considered 
necessary  for  my  long  journey  into  the  interior; 
for  £[ankow — ^being  only  four  days  distant  by 
steamer  firom  Shanghai — is  the  last  town  where 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  European  stores  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Shallow-draft  steamers  with  excellent  accom- 
modation for  both  Chinese  and  Europeans  leave 
Hankow  for  Ichang  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  traffic  is  divided  among  British,  Chinese 
and  Japanese  companies.  It  was  by  a  Japanese 
steamer  that  I  started  for  the  Upper  Yangtse  on 
18th  January.  Our  journey  was  not  devoid  of 
unforeseen  incident.  All  went  well  until  the 
21st,  when  we  ran  on  a  shoal.  All  our  efforts 
to  get  off  proved  unavailing  till  the  28rd,  when 
by  means  of  the  process  known  to  naval  men, 
I  understand  as  kedging,  we  hauled  ourselves 
into  deep  water.  This,  however,  was  not  effected 
without   breaking   a    chain  -  cable   and   losing   a 
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valuable  anchor,  which  sank  urecoverably  in  the 
mud.  Our  Japanese  captain  then  announced 
that  the  vessel  drew  so  much  water  that  he 
could  not  then  attempt  the  only  available  channel, 
and  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  return 
to  Hankow  and  discharge  some  of  the  cargo. 
This  caused  intense  dissatisfaction  among  the 
hundreds  of  Chinese  passengers,  most  of  whom 
were  on  their  way  to  their  homes  to  spend  Chinese 
New  Year's  Day  (which  fell  on  25th  January) 
with  their  families.  Some  of  the  passengers, 
I  was  informed,  actually  threatened  to  use  force 
to  compel  the  captain  to  proceed,  and  were  only 
pacified  when  they  were  given  the  option  of  going 
ashore  in  the  ship's  boats,  and  finding  their  own 
way  to  their  several  destinations.  Twenty  or 
thirty  passengers  availed  themselves  of  this  offer, 
and  were  packed  into  a  single  boat  towed  by  the 
ship's  steam-launch.  On  their  way  to  the  shore 
some  unfortunate  accident  caused  the  boat — ^which 
was  by  no  means  over-crowded — ^to  upset,  and  all 
the  passengers  were  thrown  into  the  water.  I 
never  learned  the  exact  number  of  those  who  were 
drowned,  for  no  proper  tally  of  the  passengers 
who  had  embarked  appears  to  have  been  kept, 
but  it  was  almost  certainly  not  more  than  three. 
Hie  rescued  passengers  were  all  bundled  into 
the  steam-launch,  the  boat  (which  was  bottom 
upwards)  temporarily  abandoned,  and  the  survivors 
brought  back  to  the  ship.  The  families  of  the 
poor  fellows  who  paid  so  severe  a  penalty  for 
their  anxiety  to  reach  their  homes  were  doubtless 
waiting  to  welcome  them  with  all  the  exuberant 
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joy  that  the  New  Year  festival  brings  into  even 
the  poorest  Chinese  household;  and  it  was  sad 
to  reflect  that  in  all  probability  no  word  of  the 
tragedy  would  reach  them  until  those  whom  they 
were  waiting  to  greet  were  laid  down  at  the  doors 
of  their  homes  in  their  coffins. 

This  sad  event  did  not  complete  the  chapter 
of  our  accidents.  After  we  had  anchored  for  the 
night  some  miles  lower  down  the  river,  on  our 
return  journey  to  Hankow,  our  vessel  was  swung 
round  by  a  back-eddy  and  crashed  into  seversi 
junks  moored  close  to  the  shore.  The  damage, 
fortunately,  was  not  very  serious,  and  was 
promptly  paid  for  by  the  captain  of  our  ship.  On 
the  following  day  the  ship's  compradore  came  to 
me  and  asked  if  I  could  give  him  any  medicine 
for  a  Chinese  passenger  who  was  showmg  signs 
of  lunacy  or  delirium.  As  I  had  no  remedies  of 
the  kind  required,  I  could  only  recommend  him 
to  keep  his  patient  under  careful  control  until 
we  reached  Hankow.  But  about  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  poor  man  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
those  who,  I  presume,  were  looking  after  him, 
and  deliberately  jumped  overboard.  The  ship  was 
immediately  stopped,  a  boat  lowered  with  great 
promptitude,  and  the  man  rescued :  he  had  never 
sunk  below  the  surface,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
he  owed  his  safety  entirely  to  his  thickly- wadded 
winter  garments,  which  were  tied  tightly  at  the 
waist  and  ankles  and  served  as  a  temporary  life- 
buoy. The  cold  waters  of  the  wintry  Yangtse  had 
a  more  beneficial  effect  upon  him  than  any  drug, 
for  on  our  arrival  at  Hankow  he  appeared  to  be 
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completely  restored  to  health.  Just  before  we 
dropped  anchor  off  the  Hankow  bund,  one  of 
the  Chinese  crew  fell  down  the  companion  and 
damaged  his  ankle.  Whether  any  further  disasters 
occurred  on  board  this  unlucky  vessel  is  imknown 
to  me,  as  the  same  evening  I  hastily  transferred 
my  luggage,  my  dog  and  myself  to  the  ship  "Pai 
Yuan^  which  was  due  to  leave  for  Ichang  early 
the  following  morning.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  loss  to  the  owners  owing  to 
this  imfortunate  journey  was  estimated  at  not 
less  than  $10,000.  Fortunately  for  the  share- 
holders, the  company  is  subsidised  by  the  Japanese 
Government. 

The  T}ai  Yuan^  which  was  the  property  of  the 
same  company,  was  evidently  smiled  upon  by  a 
less  malevolent  star,  for  nothing  except  an  hour's 
fog  on  the  second  morning  interfered  with  our 
passage  to  Ichang.  On  arriving  at  the  little  treaty 
port  of  Sha-shih,  on  the  morning  of  30th  January, 
I  found  from  conversation  with  one  of  the  Customs 
officials  stationed  there  that  the  news  of  the 
tragedy  described  above  had  reached  that  port  in 
a  very  distorted  form.  He  asked  me  if  it  were 
true  that  twenty  passengers  had  been  drowned  1 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  cast  anchor 
at  Ichang,  where  the  number  of  the  men  reported 
to  have  lost  their  lives  had  risen  to  thirty. 


CHAPTER  III 

ICHAKG  TO  WAN-HSIEN,   THROUGH  THE 

YAK6TSE  GORGES 

Just  before  Ichang  is  reached,  the  appearance  of 
the  Yangtse  valley  undergoes  a  sudden  change. 
The  great  flat  plains  of  the  Liower  Yangtse  are 
left  behmd,  and  rugged  hills  creep  gradually  up 
to  the  river's  edge.  Ichang  owes  its  importance 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  great  gorges  of  the  Upper 
Yangtse,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  river  which 
is  at  present  attainable  by  steamers.  Its  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse  is  almost  exactly 
1,000  miles.  Its  situation  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  facing  a  striking  mountain  the  shape 
and  size  of  which  are  said  to  be  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  is  very 
picturesque.  The  town  is  not  large,  the  popula- 
tion being  barely  40,000,  including  about  thirty 
or  forty  Europeans,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
missionaries.  There  are  also  consular  and  customs 
officials,  and  a  few  merchants.  The  port  has  been 
opened  to  foreign  trade  for  many  years,  but  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  any  great  commercial  boom. 
It  is,  indeed,  little  but  a  port  of  trans-shipment. 
The  main  item  in  the  out-going  trade  is  native 
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Opium,  for  the  poppy  is  grown  very  extensively 
in  the  valleys  above  Ichang.  The  town  will  there- 
fore be  considerably  affected  by  the  new  anti- 
opium  regulations. 

Cargoes  arriving  by  steamer  and  destined  for 
the  markets  of  the  rich  province  that  lies  beyond 
the  gorges  are  at  Ichang  transferred  to  large  river 
junks.  These  junks,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  manifold  dangers  of  rocks  and  rapids, 
are  hauled  through  the  goiges  by  small  armies  of 
trackers,  and  take  a  month  at  least — ^sometimes 
far  more — ^to  cover  the  400  miles  between  Ichang 
and  Chung-king.  With  a  favourable  wind  they 
can  travel  under  their  own  sail  in  the  smooth 
water  between  the  rapids,  but  even  then,  owing 
to  the  strong  current,  the  rate  of  progress  is  slow. 

The  right  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Upper 
Yangtse  from  Ichang  to  Chimg-king  and  Hsii- 
chou-fti  (Sui-fti)  has  existed  since  1894,  but  the 
problem  of  the  rapids  is  still  an  unsolved  one, 
and  steam-boats  can  only  attempt  the  journey 
at  a  great  risk.  The  dangerous  portion  is  the 
200  miles  between  Ichang  and  Wan-hsien.  Mr 
Archibald  Little  successfully  navigated  his  Lee- 
chuen  through  the  gorges  in  1898,  but  few 
attempts  have  since  been  made  to  connect  Ichang 
and  Chung-king  by  steam,  though  it  is  obvious 
that  owing  to  the  great  cost  and  risk  of  the 
[ffesent  methods  of  canying  on  trade  with  the 
markets  of  Ssuch'uan,  the  development  of  a 
flourishing  trade  with  that  exceedingly  rich  and 
prosperous  province  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
France,  no  doubt,  hopes  that  by  the  extension  of 
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her  Yunnan  railway  beyond  Yunnan-fu  the  trade 
of  Ssuch'uan  will  to  some  extent  be  diverted  to 
Tongking  and  Haiphong,  but  she  is»  of  course, 
fully  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  once  the  problem 
of  the  Yangtse  rapids  is  solved  by  engineering 
skill,  any  such  trade  as  she  may  have  captured 
will  inevitably  find  its  way  back  to  its  natural 
channeL  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  China  and  Great  Britain,  that  the 
problem  will  before  long  be  tackled  in  real  earnest 
by  competent  persons;  it  is  certainly  not  one  on 
which  the  opinion  of  amateurs  is  of  any  value. 
British  river  gun  -  boats  have  surmounted  the 
obstacles  on  several  occasions,^  and  a  couple  of 
such  vessels  are  now  kept  in  permanent  conmiis- 
sion  in  the  tranquil  waters  between  Wan-hsien 
and  Hsii-chou-fii.  In  summer  they  also  ascend 
the  Min  river  (which  enters  the  Yangtse  at  Hsii- 
chou-&)  as  far  as  Chia-ting,  a  distance  from 
Shanghai  of  about  1,680  miles. 

Apart  from  the  serious  question  of  the  rapids, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yangtse,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, forms  a  magnificent  system  of  navigable 
rivers.  Not  only  can  gun-boats  ascend  the  Min 
river  as  far  as  Chia-ting,  but  native  craft  fiuther 
ascend  at  all  times  of  the  year  as  far  as  Ch^#ng- 
tu,  the  capital  of  Ssuch^uan,  a  distance  of  188 
miles  above  Chia-ting,  and  over  1,800  miles  from 
Shanghai.  The  main  stream  of  the  river  known 
to  Europeans  as  the  Yangtse  is  navigable  only  to 
P'ing-shan,  40  miles  above  Hsii-chou-fii,  making 

1  It  was  accomplished  very  saccessfullj  bj  a  British  river  gun-boat 
aa  recently  aa  the  aommer  of  1907. 
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a  total  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  about 
1,600  miles.      It  is    on    account  of   the  shorter 
navigable  distance  of  the  main  stream  that  the 
Chinese  popularly  regard  the  so-called  Min  as  the 
true  Great  River.     Chia-ting  is   within  a  day's 
journey  of  Mount  Omei,  and  from  the  summit 
of  Moimt   Omei  one  can  see  the    Great   Snow 
Mountains  which  form  the  eastern  buttress  of  the 
Tibetan  plateau.     It  is  thus  possible  to  penetrate 
by  steam -boat  or  other   vessel  so  far  into  the 
interior  of  China  as  to  be  within  sight  of  her 
western    boundary.      This    fact    may    surely    be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  contention  that  China 
possesses  the  finest  system   of  navigable  water- 
ways in  the  world. 

At  Ichang,  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr  H.  H.  Fox,  British  Consul  at  that  port,  and 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  local  Chinese  officials,  I 
procured  a  "red-boat"  to  convey  myself  and 
my  frdthful  bull-terrier  Jim  up  the  rapids  and 
through  the  gorges  to  Wan-hsien.  The  so-caUed 
red  -  boats  are  Chinese  Government  life  -  boats. 
There  are  several  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  of  the  most  dangerous  rapids,  and  they  are 
manned  by  skilfril  and  daring  water-men.  Every 
year  a  large  percentage  of  the  trading  junks  are 
wrecked  in  the  rapids,  and  the  annual  loss  of  life, 
great  as  it  is,  would  be  appalling  if  it  were  not 
for  the  red-boats.  This  life-saving  institution  is 
maintained  by  Government  with  the  assistance  of 
voluntary  contributions.  A  subscription  towards 
the  up-keep  of  the  service  is  granted  annually  by 
the  British  Admiralty.     There  is  no  institution  in 
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China  which  reflects  more  credit  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  is  more  deserving  of 
unqualified  praise. 

In  a  red-boat  I  was  more  cramped  in  space 
than  I  should  have  been  in  one  of  the  large  house- 
boats usually  chartered  by  European  travellers, 
but  my  rate  of  progress  was  much  more  speedy. 
My  only  shelter  was  a  mat-awning,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  as  the  thermometer  rarely  went  above 
45^,  and  at  night  often  went  down  to  86^,  I  should 
have  suffered  some  inconvenience  from  the  cold  had 
I  not  been  able  to  exercise  myself  by  scrambling 
along  the  rocks  and  boulders  ahead  of  my  trackers. 
The  red-boat  in  which  I  travelled  was,  of  course, 
specially  detached  for  my  use  and  exempted  from 
the  performance  of  its  ordinary  duties,  though 
for  part  of  the  way  it  acted  as  escort  to  a  naval 
officer  who  was  going  up  the  river  in  one  of  the 
ordinary  house-boats  to  join  his  ship. 

So  many  descriptions  —  good,  bad,  and  in- 
difierent — of  the  wonders  of  the  Yangtse  gorges 
have  already  been  thrust  into  the  hands  of  a  more 
or  less  grateful  public,  that  most  of  my  readers 
may  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  do  not  intend  to  add 
to  the  number.  The  travellers  who  in  recent 
years  have  endeavoured  to  emulate  the  excellent 
accounts  of  such  pioneers  as  Mr  Archibald  Little 
are  so  numerous  that  I  would  in  aU  diffidence 
suggest  to  those  who  may  hereafter  desire  to 
publish  their  ''  impressions  "  of  the  gorges,  that  it 
would  be  a  graceful  act  on  their  part  to  pay  a 
small  fine — let  it  be  a  large  one  if  the  public 
receives  their  work  with  cordiality — towards  the 
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fimds  of  the  life-boat  service.  It  would  certainly 
be  impossible  to  find  a  worthier  object  for  their 
generosity.  All  I  will  venture  to  say  myself — 
though  I  have  ahready  paid  my  fine — ^is  that  no 
description  of  the  scenery  of  the  gorges  can  do 
justice  to  the  reality.  For  though  I  have  beheld 
scenery  more  beautiful  and  quite  as  grand,  I 
never  saw  anything  in  my  travels  that  filled  me 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  awe.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  fascination  of  the  gorges  is  the  ever- 
present  contrast  between  the  dumb  forces  of  nature 
and  evanescent  humanity.  For  ages  past  human 
muscle  has  matched  itself  in  a  brave  struggle  with 
those  titanic  forces.  The  very  rocks  themselves, 
the  standing  symbol  of  changelessness,  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  this  unending  strife.  The 
smooth  grooves  worn  deep  into  the  jagged  sum- 
mits of  innumerable  crags  have  been  scooped  out 
by  the  ropes  hauled  by  a  hundred  generations  of 
dead  trackers,  and  just  above  the  water-line  the 
deep  holes  in  the  hard  lime-stone  made  by  the 
poles  of  millions  of  toiling  junkmen  in  past 
centuries  are  still  used  as  hooks  and  points  of 
leverage  by  their  descendants  of  to-day.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  more  than  a  himdred 
trackers  are  sometimes  required  to  haul  a  single 
junk  against  the  current  of  the  greater  rapids, 
and  that  a  junk  may  take  half  a  day  in  covering 
a  distance  of  200  yards,  some  idea  will  be  formed 
of  the  permanent  difficulties  that  confront,  and 
always  have  confronted,  the  indomitable  Chinese 
OAvigator  on  these  inland  waters. 

Much  has  been  written  by  former  travellers  on 
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the  subject  of  the  terribly  hard  lives  led  by  the 
Yangtse  trackers,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
degradation  of  the  tracker  and  the  wretchedness  of 
his  life  have  not  been  greatly  over-stated.  Hard  as 
the  work  is,  the  trackers'  mode  of  life  can  be  by  no 
means  imhealthy,  and  their  daily  food  is,  from  the 
Chinese  point  of  view,  both  plentifid  and  good. 
Better  than  all,  their  work  is  in  its  way  interesting, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  never  become 
really  monotonous.  That  they  take  a  genuine 
satisfaction  in  its  accomplishment,  quite  apart 
from  the  reward  they  are  to  receive,  seemed  to 
me,  as  I  watched  them  at  their  labours,  an  obvious 
&ct.  I  fancy  that  Ruskin  would  have  supported 
the  view  that  the  tracker's  lot  is  by  no  means  so 
pitiable  as  that  of  myriads  of  factory  hands  in 
the  hideous  industrial  centres  of  modem  Eiuope. 
Personally,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  hauling 
junks  over  rapids  in  the  magnificent  gorges  of 
the  Yangtse,  and  pulling  cranks  and  levers  in  a 
dismal  Lancashire  factory,  I  should  not  for  a 
moment  hesitate  in  my  choice :  and  I  should  not 
choose  the  cranks  and  levers. 

My  journey  from  Ichang  to  Wan  -  hsien 
occupied  eleven  days.  We  started  on  2nd 
February,  reached  Pu-tai  K*ou  (the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Hupei  and  Ssuch'uan) 
on  the  6th,  passed  through  the  F^ng  Hsiang 
gorge — ^perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  the  defiles — 
on  the  8th,  and  beached  ourselves  imder  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Wan-hsien  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th.  Here  I  paid  off  my  hardy  boatmen,  and 
prepared  for  my  overland  journey  to  Ch*#ng-tu. 
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WAN-HSIEN  TO   CH*£nG-TU 

Wan-hsikn,  though  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
dtuated  cities  on  the  Yangtse,  is,  like  most 
Chinese  towns,  more  pleasing  at  a  distance  than 
dose  at  hand.  It  lies  on  a  slope  at  a  bend  of 
the  river  200  miles  above  Ichang,  and  1,200  miles 
from  the  ocean.  It  is  not  yet  an  open  port, 
though  I  was  shown  a  spot  said  to  have  been 
selected  by  the  British  consular  authorities  as  the 
site  of  the  future  Consulate.  The  only  resident 
Europeans  are  a  few  missionaries  and  a  postal 
agent.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  brisk  and  develop- 
ing, for  the  numerous  roads  that  lead  from  here 
into  the  interior  of  the  province  are  much  used 
by  the  native  merchants  of  Ssuch'uan  for  the 
conveyance  of  their  goods  to  the  river.  In  time 
to  come  Wan-hsien  will  no  doubt  reap  a  large 
profit  from  its  advantageous  position  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  several  main  arteries  of  traffic. 

At  Wan-hsien  I  was  very  hospitably  enter- 
tained for  a  day  and  a  night  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Piatt,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  who  was  also 
most  courteous  in  assisting  me  in  the  engagement 
of  coolies  for  the  next  stage  of  my  journey. 

My  caravan  consisted  of  three  coolies  to  carry 
my  sedan  chair  (purchased  at  Wan-hsien),  which 
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I  very  seldom  used,  three  to  carry  my  baggage, 
and  a  temporary  "boy,"  or  personal  servant,  who 
was  engaged  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Ch'§ng*tu, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  I  was  also  furnished 
by  the  ckih  hsierif  or  district  magistrate,  with  the 
usual  escort  of  two  or  three  Chinese  soldiers  who, 
whether  they  are  wanted  or  not,  always  accom- 
pany Europeans  on  overland  journeys  in  China. 
From  this  point  onwards  my  method  was  to 
engage  temporary  coolies  and  ''bo3rs"  at  various 
stages  of  my  journey,  discharging  them  as  soon  as 
I  had  passed  out  of  the  district  in  which  their 
local  knowledge  rendered  them  specially  useful.  I 
lived  entirely  on  native  food,  except  on  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
European  missionaries.  My  knowledge  of  Chinese 
rendered  me  independent  of  interpreters  or  guides, 
though  the  changes  of  dialect  were  sometimes 
disconcerting. 

The  journey  fix>m  Wan-hsien  to  Ch'§ng-tu  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  long  stages,  the  total  distance 
being  nearly  400  miles.^  The  road  lies  through 
one  of  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  portions  of 
the  great  province  of  Ssuch'uan,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  I  have  met  with  in  the  interior 
of  China:  a  circumstance  which  is  partly  due  to 
the  &ct  that  Chinese  officials  generally  use  this 
road  in  travelling  from  the  east  of  China  to  the 
provincial  capital  The  inns  are  numerous  and — 
from  the  Oriental  point  of  view — fedrly  comfort- 
able. The  innkeepers,  so  far  from  showing  any 
aversion  to  entertaining  foreigners,  tout  eagerly 

^  For  Itineraiy,  ite  Appeadiz  B. 
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for  their  custom,  and  generally  greet  one  with 
the  amiable  remark  *^t^z&  hou  taj&n^  ("At  yom* 
Excellency's  service")  as  one  enters  their  court- 
yards. The  people  are  peaceful  and  industrious, 
and  annoy  formers  only  by  their  insatiable  curi- 
osity.  Europeans  have  not  very  often  travelled 
by  this  road,  as  they  generally  prefer-having 
a  good  deal  of  heavy  baggage — ^to  keep  to  the 
Yangtse  as  far  as  Chung-king,  and  thence  ascend 
the  Min  river ;  but  there  are  now  several  mission- 
ary stations  between  Wan  -  hsien  and  Ch*#ng  -  tu, 
and  the  country  is  quite  well  known  to  foreigners. 
The  road  hes  partly  over  undulating  hills,  gener- 
ally cultivated  almost  to  their  summits  with  rice, 
rape,  wheat,  maize,  and  many  other  crops,  and 
partly  over  rich  and  densely  -  populated  plains. 
The  scenery  is  always  picturesque,  and  sometimes, 
— among  the  hills  —  exceedingly  beautiftil.  The 
villages,  farm-houses,  and  temples  are  generally 
situated  amid  UtUe  forests  of  feathery  bamboo. 
The  hill-sides  are  studded  with  charming  little 
chaletSy  and  very  often  the  submerged  rice-fields 
in  their  immediate  vicinity  give  the  appearance 
of  artificial  kkes  in  an  English  park,  especially 
when  the  banks  or  balks  are  hned  with  graceful 
vegetation.  My  dog,  I  was  glad  to  find,  attracted 
much  greater  attention  than  I  did  myself:  for 
bull-terriers  are  unknown  in  China.  DeUghted 
cries  of  "  K*an  yang  kou  "  ('*  Look  at  the  foreign 
dog  I ")  greeted  us  whenever  we  entered  a  village 
street,  and  in  some  places  deUght  was  tempered 
by  amazement  ''Call  that  a  dog?"  I  heard  a 
village  patriarch  remark  rebukingly.     **  It's  a  bear !  '* 
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My  readers  may  rest  assured  that  my  fom*-footed 
travelling  companion  was  no  more  Uke  a  bear 
than  a  unicorn. 

Though  the  climate  of  Ssuch'uan  is  always 
comparatively  mHd,  the  mommgs  were  genera^ 
chiUy  enough  to  make  walking  a  pleasanter  mode 
of  progression  than  chair  -  riding.  The  method 
adopted  by  the  peasantry  to  keep  themselves 
warm  struck  me  as  distinctly  noveL  They  carry 
in  their  hands  httle  wicker-baskets,  in  which  is  a 
diminutive  metal  receptacle  containing  glowing 
charcoal  This  is  the  Ssuch'uanese  equivalent  to 
a  European  lady's  mulF;  but  sometimes  they  hide 
it  away  under  their  clothes,  in  which  case  their 
appearance  is  apt  to  be  rather  comic. 

My  second  night  after  leaving  Wan-hsien  was 
spent  in  the  small  district  city  of  Liang-shan, 
where  the  late  Mrs  Bishop,  as  she  relates  in 
her  Ycmgtse  VaUty  and  Beyond,  was  mobbed 
and  assaulted.  No  such  unpleasant  experience 
awaited  me,  and  I  found  the  people  orderly  and 
good-humoured.  The  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
brought  me  to  Ta  Chu,  where  I  found  an  unusu- 
ally good  inn.  Those  who  have  travelled  much 
in  China  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  joy  with 
which  one  finds  comfortable  quarters  awaiting 
one  at  the  end  of  a  tiring  day's  journey;  the 
experience  is  none  too  common.  During  the 
fifth  day's  march  I  passed  several  out-crops  of 
coaL  It  seems  to  exist  in  great  abundance, 
though  mining  operations  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  carried  feur  below  the  surface.  The  coal  is 
used  in  the  inns  of  this  district,  and  bums  well 
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On  the  sixth  day  we  crossed  the  Ch'ii  river  in  a 
ferry-hoat.  This  stream,  which  is  navigable  for 
local  craft,  rises  in  the  high  range  of  hills  in  the 
north-east  of  Ssuch^an,  and  for  part  of  its  course 
is  known  as  the  Pai  Shui,  or  White  Water.  Ch^ii- 
hsien  and  Kuang-an  are  the  only  fair-sized  towns 
on  its  banks,  the  point  at  which  I  crossed  being 
between  these  two  towns.  The  river  joins  the 
Chia-ling,  with  other  tributaries,  at  Ho-chou, 
and  so  goes  to  swell  the  Yangtse  at  Chung-king. 
The  water  is  remarkably  clear.  The  summer  rise, 
judging  fix)m  the  appearance  of  the  banks,  is 
pt>bably  not  more  than  10  feet,  if  so  much. 

On  the  eighth  day  £rom  Wan*hsien  I  reached 
the  prefectund  city  of  Shun-ch^ing-fii,^  once  a 
prosperous  industrial  centre  but  now  somewhat 
decayed.  A  great  industry  here  used  to  be  the 
preparation  of  vegetable  dyes  from  the  safflower, 
but  the  trade  has  been  killed  by  the  introduction 
oi  aniline  dyes  from  Austria.  Sericulture,  how- 
ever, is  still  a  flourishing  industry.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  a  disaster  befell  the  city  in  the  shape  of 
floods,  which  destroyed  whole  streets  and  under- 
mined portions  of  the  city  wall. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shim-ch^ing  our  road  lay 
over  an  excellent  four-arched  bridge  called  the 
Jung  An  Ch'iao  (''Everlasting  Peace  Bridge"), 
and  we  then  b^an  the  ascent  of  a  hill  commonly 
known  locally  as  the  Hsi  Shan,  or  West  Hill. 
Here  there  are  cavem-shrines,  and  a  number  of 

*  Thmwatdfii  attaclied  to  so  many  Chinese  place-names  is  usually 
Inndfttod  '^  prefecture,"  which  is  an  administrative  division  including 
asffenl  kiien  or  district-magistracies.  Chou  also  signifies  an  adminis- 
tntnna  diTinan  or  ** department,''  smaller  than  a/k 
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honorific  portals  and  tablets,  which  indeed  are 
exceedingly  common  along  all  the  main  roads  of 
Ssuch'uan.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  consist  of 
**  legends  of  good  women/'  but  the  great  majority 
commemorate  the  virtues  of  local  officials.  The 
carved  figures  on  the  buildings  of  the  Hsi  Shan 
are  curious  and  interesting,  and  would  probably 
repay  study.  Some  distance  beyond  this  point  I 
observed  a  large  flat  rock  close  to  the  road,  bear- 
ing the  significant  inscription:  ChH  ssu  xvu  kao 
chuang  ("Die  of  anger  but  don't  go  to  law"). 
This  is  part  of  a  well-known  proverb  which  goes 
on  to  say:  O  ssu  wu  tso  tsei  ("Die  of  hunger 
but  don't  be  a  thief").  It  would  be  well  for  the 
peasantry  of  China  —  who  as  often  as  not  ruin 
themselves  over  their  law-suits  —  if  they  would 
pay  as  much  respect  to  the  first  of  these  injunc- 
tions as  they  generally  do  to  the  second. 

On  the  25th  February  my  road  descended  from 
an  undulating  range  of  hills  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  situated 
the  provincial  capital,  Ch'eng-tu;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  dose  of  the  following  day,  the  fourteenth 
since  leaving  Wan-hsien,  that  we  entered  the  city. 

As  in  all  wealthy  centres,  the  contrast  between 
the  rich  and  poor  in  the  Ch'§ng-tu  plain  is  very 
striking.  I  never  met  so  much  evidence  of  great 
wealth  elsewhere  in  China,  and  certainly  never 
encoimtered  so  many  beggars.  One  of  them, 
seeing  that  I  was  alone  and  on  foot — ^for  I  had 
left  my  chair  some  distance  behind— offered  to 
carry  me  to  Ch'6ng-tu  on  his  back.  Another 
tried  to  impress  upon  me  the  advantages  of  his 
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wheelbarrow  as  a  mode  of  conveyance,  though 
its  wooden  wheel  was  nearly  broken  in  hal£  The 
number  of  bad  characters  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  seemed  to  me  unusually  large, 
and  I  was  constantly  warned  against  highway 
robbers.  I  hardly  expected  to  have  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  so  picturesque  a  villain  as  a  real 
highwajrman,  but  such  was  my  fate  during  my 
last  day's  journey  before  entering  Ch*§ng  -  tu. 
There  were  two  of  them,  armed  with  pistols  that 
were  not  only  loaded,  but  could  be  discharged — a 
feature  that  is  not  characteristic  of  all  Chinese  fire- 
arms. They  were  lurking  behind  some  bamboos 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  apparently  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  attack  and  plunder  any  one 
whose  dodlity  of  appearance  marked  him  out  as 
a  suitable  victim.  One  of  them  took  fright  at 
the  sudden  apparition  of  the  three  soldiers  of  my 
escort,  who  were  walking  in  front  of  my  chair, 
and  bolted.  He  was  immediately  followed  by 
his  companion,  and  close  on  their  heels  came  my 
scarlet-coated  warriors,  emboldened,  no  doubt,  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  were  three 
to  two.  I  caused  my  chair  to  be  put  down  in 
order  that  I  might  the  better  observe  the  race, 
and  the  fight  which  I  supposed  would  ensue. 
But  there  was  no  struggle.  Both  the  highway- 
men, encumbered  by  the  weight  of  their  unwieldy 
pistols  and  a  couple  of  heavy  knives,  were  speedily 
overtaken  and  captured,  and,  when  brought  back 
to  me,  threw  themselves  to  the  ground  and 
made  a  piteous  appeal  to  my  generosity.  They 
^^liwif^   that  they  had   found  the  knives  and 
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pistols  in  a  field,  and  were  trying  to  find  the 
original  owner  in  order  to  return  them  to  him, 
and  that  they  had  no  idea  (uitil  we  demonstrated 
the  &jct  by  firing  off  the  weapons)  that  the  pistols 
were  loaded.  Whether  they  took  up  the  same 
line  of  defence  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate 
to  whose  care  I  consigned  them,  I  do  not  know, 
nor  have  I  learned  their  subsequent  fate. 

The  Ch^Sng-tu  plain,  with  its  marvellous  system 
of  irrigation  and  its  three  or  four  crops  a  year,  is 
the  richest  and  most  populous  district  in  the  whole 
of  the  Chmese  Empire,  This  extraordinarily  pro- 
ductive  plain  is  about  90  miles  long  by  70  wide, 
and  supports  a  population  estimated  at  no  less 
than  4,000,000,  of  whom  about  850,000  reside 
within  the  capital  itself.  It  is  studded  with  many 
prosperous  towns  and  villages,  and  is  cultivated 
to  its  utmost  extent  Among  the  crops  are  rice, 
wheat,  tea,  tobacco,  maize,  the  opium -poppy, 
which  was  not  yet  in  bloom,  and  the  yellow  rape 
that  turned  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  into  seas 
of  bright  gold.  The  plain  is  connected  by  a 
navigable  waterway  (the  Min)  with  the  Yangtse, 
and  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  province  in 
China.  The  city  of  Ch*#ng-tu  has  been  identified 
with  Marco  Polo's  Sindafu.  "This  city,"  wrote 
Marco  in  the  thirteenth  century,  "was  in  former 
times  a  rich  and  noble  one,  and  the  kings  who 
reigned  there  were  very  great  and  wealthy."  Of 
the  Min  river — which  had  not  then  been  sub- 
divided to  the  same  extent  as  at  present  into 
artificial  channels  for  irrigation — he  says:  "The 
multitude  of  vessels  that  navigate  this  river  is  so 
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vast  that  no  one  who  should  read  or  hear  the 
tale  would  believe  it.  The  quantities  of  merchan- 
dise also  which  merchants  carry  up  and  down  this 
river  are  past  all  belief/'^ 

Ch'6ng-tu  is  a  city  of  less  importance  now,  but 
it  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous 
in  China.  Its  population  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Canton,  but  its  general  appearance  is  more 
attractive  as  well  as  far  more  imposing.  Its  streets 
are  broad  and  clean,  and  its  wall  exceedingly  well 
preserved.  In  mediaeval  times  it  was  a  fix)ntier 
city  of  great  political  and  strategic  importance, 
for  the  Tibetan  principalities  extended  then  as 
far  east  as  the  lofty  mountains  that  flank  the 
Ch^ng-tu  plain  on  the  west.  Even  now  large 
numbers  of  Tibetan  traders  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Ch'6ng-tu,  though  most  of  their 
commercial  transactions  are  carried  on  at  the 
city  of  Kuan-hsien,  about  80  miles  away,  a 
place  which  is  also  remarkable  for  the  sluices 
which  r^ulate  the  waters  of  the  Min  and  divert 
them,  as  occasion  demands,  into  the  irrigation 
canals.  The  governor-general  of  Ssuch^uan,  whose 
yamen  is  in  Ch*§ng-tu,  is  more  Uke  a  real  viceroy 
than  any  other  provincial  ruler  in  China,  for  he 
it  is  who,  on  behalf  of  the  emperor,  holds  sway 
over,  and  receives  the  embassies  of,  the  various 
Tibetan  princes  and  tribal  chiefs  of  the  extreme 
west.  There  is  at  present  a  project  to  connect 
Ch'6ng-tu  by  rail  with  a  point  on  the  Yangtse, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  K'uei-chou-fii, 
a  town  which  I  passed  on  my  way  from  Ichang 

*  Tiilt^  Marco  Pdoy  edited  by  Cordier,  yol.  ii.  pp.  86-37. 
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to  Wan-hsien.  The  provincial  government — ^for 
the  railway  project  is  entirely  a  Chinese  one — is 
at  present  actively  engaged  in  tr3ring  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  for  so  large  an  undertaking,  one 
method  being — so  I  was  told — to  compel  every 
local  official  to  take  a  definite  nwnber  of  shares, 
the  number  to  vary  according  to  the  official's 
rank  and  reputed  wealth,  each  shareholder  being 
permitted  to  get  rid  of  his  shares  in  the  best 
way  possible  by  distributing  them  among  the 
well-to-do  people  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  In 
passing  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  eastern 
Ssuch^uan,  I  noticed  many  Chinese  proclamations 
giving  the  people  an  outline  of  the  railway  scheme, 
pointing  out  the  great  benefits  to  the  trade  and 
prosperity  of  the  province  that  would  result  £rom 
its  fiilfibnent,  and  inviting  or  commanding  popular 
co-operation.  It  may  be  that  this  railway  will 
offer  one  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Yangtse 
rapids:  in  any  case,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  scheme  was  being  discussed  in  both  official 
and  conunercial  circles  was  another  proof  of 
the  gradual  breakmg-down  of  the  old  Chinese 
prejudice  against  railways. 

Though  so  remote  fix>m  the  sea-board,  the 
people  of  Ch*§ng-tu  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
the  officials  —  are  among  the  most  progressive 
and  enlightened  in  China.  This  is  especially  so 
in  the  matter  of  education.  The  city  possesses 
a  Provincial  College,  where  about  three  himdred 
young  men  are  now  being  educated  in  Western 
as  well  as  in  Chinese  branches  of  learning.  There 
is  an  Englishman  who  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
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physics,  there  are  several  Japanese  lecturers,  and 
a  staff  of  Chinese  teachers  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  European  languages.  I  have  heard  of  an  enter- 
prising Chinese  schoolmaster  who  once  advertised 
that  in  his  establishment  English  was  taught  **  up 
to  letter  G."  They  are  more  ambitious  than  that 
in  the  college  of  Ch*§ng-tu.  Among  the  local 
industries  the  most  important  is  that  of  sUk- 
weaving.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  industrial 
purposes,  foreign  machinery  and  Western  methods 
are  being  gradually  imported  and  adopted. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Baber's 
charming  descriptions  of  Ssuch'uan  and  Yunnan^ 
-—descriptions  which  can  never  be  superseded, 
though  they  are  often  neglected  nowadays — ^will 
remember  that  he  was  much  interested  in  a 
curious  circular  monolith  which  he  discovered  on 
the  side  of  an  artificial  hill  or  mound  in  Ch^§ng-tu. 
He  was  unable  to  get  any  satisfactory  account 
of  its  history,  though  tradition  said  that  it  marked 
the  grave  of  an  emperor's  son.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
improbable  that  the  mound,  which  is  oblong  in 
shape,  with  a  depression  in  the  middle,  and 
resembles,  as  Baber  remarked,  a  half-buried  dumb- 
bell, was  raised  in  memory  of  some  distinguished 
prince  or  leader  of  old  times,  perhaps  when  the 
Ch*6ng-tu  plain  was  still  occupied  by  the  so-called 
Man-tztL  I  visited  the  spot,  and  found  that  the 
stone  was  still  lying  in  the  position  in  which  he 
saw  it.  The  portion  that  appears  above  the  soil 
presents  something  of  the  appearance  of  the  tilted 

^  Fint  pabliahed  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Supplementary 
Pap$n,y6L  i 
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end  of  a  huge  stone  barrel,  badly  damaged  at 
one  comer.  The  diameter  of  the  circular  face — 
of  which  barely  half  can  be  seen — I  foimd  to  be 
about  17  feet.  The  greatest  length  of  the  visible 
body  of  the  barrel  is  only  about  2  feet  8  inches, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it  is 
underground.  An  excavation  of  the  mound  at 
the  spot  where  the  stone  lies  might  lead  to  some 
interesting  results:  but  Baber  was  assured  that 
any  attempt  to  dig  would  cause  the  sky  to  darken 
and  goblins  to  appear,  so  he  left  it  alone,  and  I 
decided  to  follow  his  example. 

Something  of  the  grandeur  of  Ch'6ng-tu  in  its 
most  palmy  days  may  be  realised  by  a  reference  to 
extant  Chinese  books,  as  well  as  fix)m  the  eulogies 
of  Marco  Polo.  From  the  Shu  Htui  Shih^  we 
learn  that  under  the  T^ang  dynasty  (618-905  of 
the  Christian  era)  it  was  a  great  art  centre,  and  a 
long  list  of  paintings  and  frescoes  relating  to  the 
Buddhist  religion  are  mentioned  in  that  work  as 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  palaces  of  Ch'Sng-tu. 
Some  of  the  temples  are  worthy  of  a  long  visit, 
though  the  finest  in  the  district  is  not  in  the  city 
itself  but  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Kuan-hsien, 
where  Li  Ping  and  his  son,  the  deified  founders 
of  the  great  irrigation  system  of  the  Ch'^ng-tu 
plain,  have  had  raised  in  their  honour  a  temple 
that  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautifril  in  China. 
But  as  has  been  well  remarked  of  Li  Ping  by  a 
recent  English  traveller,^  the  perennially  fertile 
fields  around  Ch'§ng-tu  are  his  finest  monument. 

'«  <  ft* 

'  Clive  Bigham,  in  A  Year  in  ChinOf  p.  125. 


CHAPTER  V 

ch']6ng-tu  to  omei-hsien 

My  next  objective  after  leaving  Ch*6ng-tu  was 
the  sacred  summit  of  Moimt  Omei,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  many  historic  mountains 
of  China.  I  left  Ch'Sng-tu  on  1st  March  in  a 
small,  leaky,  and  most  uncomfortable  craft,  which 
took  me  down  the  Min  river  to  Chia-ting  in  four 
days,  the  total  distance  being  slightly  over  180 
miles.  The  Kuan-hsien  sluices  having  not  yet 
been  opened  to  give  the  great  plain  its  spring 
flooding,  there  was  very  little  water  in  the  stream 
till  we  reached  Chiang  K^ou  ^  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  and  in  some  places  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pull  the  boat  over  mud  shoals.  At  Chiang 
K^ou  the  various  subdivided  waters  (of  which  the 
branch  that  brought  me  down  from  the  east  gate 
of  Ch*#ng-tu  was  one)  reunite  and  form  a  river 
which  is  broad  and  deep  enough  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  for  cargo-junks  of  a  considerable  size. 
This  is  the  Min  river,  which,  as  already  stated,  is 
r^arded  by  the  Chinese  of  central  Ssuch^uan  as 
the  true  Upper  Yangtse.  The  far  greater  but  un- 
navigable  stream  which  rushes  impetuously  from 
the  Tibetan  mountains  in  the  north-west  and  is 
joined  by  the  Min  at  Hsii  -  chou  -  fii,^  is  known 
by  the  Chinese  for  a  great  part  of  its  course  as 
Chin    Ho    (Gold    River)    and  as  the  Chin  Sha 

*  Jt   p.  •  See  Map. 
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Chiang  ^  (the  River  of  Grolden  Sand).  The  name 
Min  being  apparently  unknown  to  the  Chinese, 
Baber  suggested  that  it  had  been  invented  by 
the  early  Jesuit  geographers.*  If  so,  it  was  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  range  of  mountains 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Min  Shan  (HI  ilj) 
in  the  north-west  of  the  province,  for  it  is  there 
that  the  river  rises.  But  all  the  rivers  of  China 
have  a  multitude  of  names;  in  fact  the  Chinese 
do  not  appear  to  be  endowed  with  a  proper  sense 
of  the  continuity  of  rivers,  and  the  country  people 
who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  from  which 
they  derive  their  livelihood  are  seldom  aware  of 
where  it  comes  from  or  whither  it  goes.  This 
circumstance  has  been  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  many  European  travellers,  whose  passion  for 
geographical  exactness  is  incomprehensible  to  the 
rustic  mind  in  China. 

The  scenery  of  the  Min  is  always  picturesque. 
The  river  flows  for  the  most  part  through  richly 
cultivated  districts,  broken  only  here  and  there  by 
low  hills.  Nearly  opposite  the  town  of  P*6ng- 
shan-hsien,  on  the  third  day  from  Ch'Sng-tu  I 
visited  a  fine  twelve-storied  pagoda  (the  So  Chiang 
T*a  or  Lock-River  Pagoda),  which,  unlike  most 
buildings  of  the  kind,  is  in  sufficiently  good  repair 
to  enable  one  to  ascend  it  by  a  spiral  staircase. 
The  pagoda  is  built  of  hard  brick  and  the  stair- 
case is  of  sandstone  blocks.     The  scenery  on  the 

^  It  will  be  observed  by  those  acquainted  with  Chinese  that  here 
and  elsewhere  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  transliterated  all 
Chinese  names  according  to  the  sounds  of  Pekingese,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  stereotyped  words. 

*  It  is  used,  however,  in  the  official  Annals  of  the  province  (Smeh^uan 
T^ungChiihy 
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river  becomes  finer  as  one  approaches  Chia-ting. 
Well-wooded  hills  come  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  broken  cliffs  covered  with  verdure  reveal  open- 
ings into  £Eury  vistas  of  greenery  and  mysterious 
grottoes  that  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of 
a  Keats. 

The  town  of  Chia-ting,  which  I  reached  on 
the  evening  of  4th  March,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Min,  just  above  its 
junction  with  the  T*ung  (more  generally  known 
as  the  Ta  Tu)  and  Ya  rivers.  From  this  point 
onwards  the  three  streams  flow  in  a  broad, 
navigable  river  for  a  distance  of  about  180  miles, 
when  they  join  the  Yangtse  at  Hsii-chou-fii.  My 
river-joumey,  however,  ended  at  Chia-ting. 

Apart  from  its  proximity  to  the  sacred  mountain 
of  Omei,  Chia-ting  is  interesting  for  its  temples, 
its  prehistoric  cave-dwellings,  its  sericulture,  and 
for  the  white-wax  industry.  High  on  a  rocky 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  a  remarkable 
monastery  known  as  "  The  Monastery  of  the  Voice 
of  the  Waters."  It  was  founded  in  the  T*ang 
dynasty,  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and 
restored  in  1667  by  the  munificence  of  a  Provincial 
Judge.  It  bears  the  alternative  name  of  "The 
Great  Buddha  Monastery,"  the  reference  being 
to  a  huge  image  which  has  been  carved  out  of 
the  fiace  of  a  cliff  that  overhangs  the  waters  of 
the  Min.  The  story  goes  that  a  holy  monk 
named  Hai  T'ung  came  to  this  locality  in  the 
eighth  century  of  our  era  and  determined  to 
perform  some  act  of  religious  devotion  which 
would  save  the  surrounding  country  from  the 
ruin  and  desolation  caused  by  the  overflowing  of 
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the  three  neighbouring  rivers.  He  therefore  spent 
nineteen  years  in  hewing  out  of  the  rock  an  im- 
mense image  of  Maitr^ya  Buddha.  The  carving, 
which  is  in  bold  relief,  must  have  been  a  work 
of  immense  labour  and  considerable  danger;  but 
its  artistic  merits  are  obscured  by  the  partial 
decomposition  of  the  rock  and  the  growth  of 
vegetation  in  the  fissures.  Parts  of  the  body  are 
almost  indistinguishable.  The  whole  figure  is 
about  886  feet  high.  An  exceedingly  steep  and 
rather  perilous  scramble  down  a  cutting  in  the 
precipice  enabled  me  to  study  the  great  figure 
firom  various  points  of  vantage,  and  also  to  inspect 
some  little  rock -shrines  containing  innumerable 
small  Buddhas.  It  is  doleful  to  reflect  that  in 
spite  of  Hai  T'ung's  piety  and  extraordinary 
industry  the  three  rivers  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
cause  periodical  floods. 

Amongst  other  objects  of  great  interest  in 
the  monastic  grounds  are  some  of  the  prehistoric 
cave  -  dwellings  which  were  first  described  by 
Baber.  One  of  these  caves,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  monastery,  has  been  diverted  from  its  original 
uses  (whatever  they  may  have  been),  and  is  now 
a  Buddhist  chapel,  with  altar,  bell,  and  hnages  aU 
complete.  These  caves,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chia-ting  and  a  great 
quantity  in  other  parts  of  what  is  known  as  the 
'*Red  Basin"  of  Ssuch'uan,  constitute  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  of  Chinese  archaeology.  I 
visited  several  of  them  during  the  two  days  I 
spent  at  Chia-ting,  but  am  not  in  a  position  to 
add  much  to  the  information  already  available,  or 
to  ofifer  any  novel  theory  r^^arding  their  origin. 
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The  caves  are  entirely  artificial,  and  have  heen 
hewn  out  of  the  sandstone  by  people  who  were 
evidently  skilftil  in  the  handUng  of  their  tools. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  a  strong  artistic  instinct, 
but  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  decoration,  such 
as  it  is,  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  Chinese  work, 
and  seems  rather  of  Hindu  tjrpe.     The  square  or 
oblong  doors  are  generally  on  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
and  the  majority  are  at  the  present  time  quite 
inaccessible  without  the  use  of  ropes  and  ladders. 
In  some  cases  the  difis  are  honey -combed  with 
caves,  the  insides  of  which  have  never  been  trodden 
by  human  foot  for  untold  ages.      Other    caves, 
however,  are  quite  easily  accessible.     The  interiors 
vary  in  details,  but  in  general  design  they  are 
aUke.     The  door  leads  into  a  long  room,  which 
is  in  most  cases  connected  with  other  rooms,  and 
there  are  holes  and  grooves  in  the  walls  which 
show   that   there  must  at  one  time    have  been 
wooden  partitions.     Within  the  rooms,  which  are 
quite  lofty  and  broad  enough  for  human  habita- 
tion, there  are  cistern-like  troughs,  deep  recesses, 
bench-like  seats,  and  projections  that  may  have 
been    used  as   shelves:  all  of   which    are    hewn 
out    of  the   rock    and    remain    immovable.     No 
cme    can    now  say  definitely  whether  the  caves 
were    used  as   strongholds,  as  tombs,  as  houses 
or  as   places   of  worship.      Arguments   may  be 
adduced  in   support   of  each    and    all   of  these 
theories.    The  inaccessibihty  of  the  majority  of 
the  cave-apertures  lends  support  to  the  stronghold 
theory.    Perhaps  they  were  reached  by  temporary 
ladders  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.    Possibly  the  enemies  to  be  feared 
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in  those  remote  days  were  wild  beasts  as  well  as 
human  beings.  The  narrow  rooms,  with  their  im- 
movable stone  coffers  and  shallow  recesses,  suggest 
mausolea ;  yet  the  existence  in  some  cases  of  fire- 
places (without  chinmeys)  and  stone  projections 
that  were  evidently  intended  to  be  sat  upon  are 
more  suggestive  of  dwelling-places.  As  regards 
the  temple  theory,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
some  of  the  more  accessible  of  the  caves  have 
been  tinned  into  Buddhist  shrines,  as  in  the  case 
already  mentioned;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  they  were  originally  intended  for 
reUgious  purposes.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  caves  were  actually  used  as  the  ordinary 
dwelling-places  of  a  primitive  people  that  lived 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  had  attained  a 
fair  degree  of  civilisation  and  social  organisation, 
and  found  themselves  in  constant  danger  of  attack 
by  hostile  tribes,  perhaps  Tibetans,  by  whom — ^if 
not  by  advancing  Chinese — they  were  eventually 
scattered  or  exterminated. 

All  I  propose  to  add  '  by  way  of  comment 
is  this.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  for  July  1904  and  January  1906,  Mr  E. 
Crawshay  -  Williams  described  some  mysterious 
rock-dwellings  which  he  discovered  at  Raineh,  in 
Persia.  Now  from  his  description  of  those  caves 
I  gather  that  they  must  be  exactly  similar  in 
situation,  size,  and  general  appearance  to  those 
which  we  are  now  considering.  Unfortunately, 
neither  the  Raineh  caves  nor  those  of  Ssuch'uan 
contain  inscriptions.  Whether  the  resemblance  is 
piurely  accidental  or  has  some  deeper  significance 
is  a  question  which  I  leave  to  arclueologists.    It 
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might,  if  we  had  corroborating  evidence,  tend  to 
show  that  regions  so  far  apart  as  Persia  and  the 
Min  valley  of  Ssuch'uan  were  once  inhabited  by 
allied  races,  perhaps  of  Indian  origin.  As  we 
shall  see  later,^  there  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Chinese  cave-dwellers  were  con- 
nected with  the  Vaggians  or  Licchavis,  a  race 
that  attained  to  great  political  strength  in  the 
extreme  north-east  of  India,  and  which — ^accord- 
ing to  one  authority  at  least — is  identical  with 
the  Yueh-chi*  The  latter,  however,  who  after 
their  disastrous  defeats  by  the  Hiimg-nu  on  the 
confines  of  China  in  the  second  century  b.c. 
migrated  to  western  Asia,  never  seem  to  have 
penetrated  so  far  west  as  Raineh  in  Persia.  Their 
»[ipire  was  foimded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grseco- 
Bactrian  dominion  in  Sogdiana  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oxus,  and  their  ambitions  led  them 
south  rather  than  west.  It  may  be  that  future 
explorers  will  discover  in  other  regions  caves  of 
a  similar  pattern  to  those  of  Persia  and  China, 
and  in  that  case  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  the 
migrations  of  the  cave-dwellers  and  so  find  a  clue 
to  their  identification.  The  caves  noticed  by  the 
abb^  Hue  on  the  fiinge  of  the  Mongolian  desert, 
and  those  that  exist  near  the  Yamdok  lake  on 
the  road  to  Lhasa  ^  have  not  been  described  ftdly 
enough  to  justify  our  drawing  many  deductions. 
The  rock-cut  caves  on  the  Murghab  near  the 
A%han  frontier,  and  those  of  Bamian  close  to  the 

*  See  chi^.  xr.  p.  286  (note  1). 

*  S.  Beal  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  January  1882, 
p.  39.    His  Tiew  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention. 

*  See  Waddell's  Lhata  and  Ut  Mytttria  (John  Murray,  1905),  pp. 
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Indian  Caucasus  on  the  road  between  Kabul  and 
Turkestan,^  have  many  characteristics  in  common 
with  those  of  Ssuch'uan,  but  appear  to  have 
served  only  religious  uses.  Professor  Parker  has 
discovered  in  the  records  of  the  T*ang  djmasty 
(seventh  to  tenth  century  a.d.)  what  appear  to 
be  references  to  the  existence  of  a  race  of  cave- 
dwellers  in  Ssuch^uan  as  late  as  that  time,  and 
a  further  reference  to  cave-chiefs  (one  of  whom 
was  named  T*ien  Shih  Cheung)  in  records  corres- 
ponding to  the  year  1012  of  our  era.*  But  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  these  were  the  descen- 
dants of  the  original  cave-dweUing  race,  and  the 
probabilities  are  rather  against  their  being  so. 

What  the  Chinese  themselves  say  is  that 
the  caves  were  inhabited  by  the  "Man-tzii"  in 
prehistoric  times;  but  Man-tzti  is  a  term  which 
has  a  very  elastic  meaning,  for,  as  we  shall  see 
below,'  it  has  been  made  to  embrace  Tibetan 
border  tribes,  Lolos  and  "savages"  generally. 
It  must  reluctantly  be  admitted  that  until  a 
proper  archaeological  enquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  subject  and  the  more  inaccessible  caves  have 
been  thoroughly  searched  for  relics,  the  only 
theory  with  which  no  fault  can  be  found  is  the 
illuminating  one  propounded  by  Baber.  "My 
own  theory,"  he  said,  "which  I  oflfer  with  diffi- 
dence, is  that  these  excavations  are  of  unknown 
date,  and  have  been  imdertaken,  for  imexplained 
purposes,  by  a  people  of  doubtful  identity." 

On  6th  March  I  set  out  for  Omei-hsien,  the 

1  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  January  and  July  1886. 
'  See  CMna  BevimOf  yoIb.  xv.  and  xiz. 
*  See  chap.  zt. 
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little  city  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  OmeL 
The  distance  from  Chia-tmg  is  only  about  16 
miles,  and  was  easily  covered  during  the  day.  My 
retinue  consisted  of  three  chair  -  bearers,  three 
baggage  coolies  and  a  useless  ^*  boy  "  whom  I  had 
pid^ed  up  at  Ch'Sng-tu  and  hoped  to  get  rid  of 
as  soon  as  I  could  find  a  suitable  man  to  take  his 
place.  The  road  led  us  over  the  river  Ya  and 
across  a  great  plain  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
myriads  of  the  dwarf  ash-trees  which  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  the  famous 
white  wax.  The  wax-insects,  which  are  brought 
annually  in  baskets  from  the  Chien-ch'ang  valley 
south  of  the  Ta  Tu,  are  placed  on  the  branches  of 
this  tree,  and  in  due  time  proceed  to  cover  them- 
selves and  the  branches  with  a  thick  coating  of 
the  wax.  The  branches  are  then  cut  off  and  the 
wax  carefully  removed.  The  whole  process  has 
been  carefully  described  by  Sir  Alexander  Hosie 
in  several  Foreign  Office  reports  and  in  his  Three 
Years  in  Western  China. 

The  ions  of  Omei-hsien  are  unusually  good, 
and  as  the  pilgrim  season  had  not  yet  begun  I 
was  able  to  select  the  best  quarters  that  the  city 
could  provide.  Western  readers  must  not  suppose 
that  even  the  best  of  Chinese  inns  would  meet 
with  commendation  in  England  or  America.  If 
in  China  I  am  shown  into  a  room  that  has  been 
moderately  well  swept,  and  possesses  a  wooden 
floor  which  does  not  give  way,  and  walls  without 
holes;  that  contains  a  steady  table,  an  unbroken 
chair,  a  window  recently  papered,  and  that  does 
not  smell  too  offensively  of  stale  opium ;  and  if  the 
room  18  not  next  door  to  the  stables  and  opens 
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into  a  yard  that  is  reasonably  clear  of  garbage  and 
filth,  and  is  not  the  common  resort  of  peripatetic 
pigs  and  diseased  dogs, — I  then  consider  that 
good  fortime  has  brought  me  to  an  inn  that  may 
be  described  as  excellent  The  furniture  is,  of 
course,  in  all  cases  of  the  simplest  description, 
the  principal  guest-room  generally  omtaining  only 
a  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs.  The  walls  are 
either  of  bare  stone  or  brick,  or  of  mere  lath  and 
plaster.  Sometimes  they  are  adomed  with  a  few 
hanging  scrolls  containing  ''antithetical  couplets'* 
or  crude  paintings — ^probably  New  Years'  gifts  to 
the  landlord  from  his  "  fooUsh  yoimger  brothers." 
Washing-stands,  dressing-tables  and  side-boards 
and  similar  luxuries  are  unknown,  and  the  bed 
consists  either  (in  north  China)  of  a  k'ang^  which 
is  built  of  bricks,  or  (in  the  warmer  regions)  of  a 
couple  of  planks  placed  on  trestles.  For  several 
reasons  a  camp-bed  is  to  Europeans  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  even  the  most  modest  travelling 
equipment  If  such  are  the  good  inns,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  the  worst  ?  Earthen  floors  saturated 
with  damp  and  filth  and  smelling  of  decajring 
refuse ;  windows  from  which  the  paper  (glass  being, 
of  course,  unknown)  has  been  torn  away ;  tables 
which  collapse  under  the  weight  of  the  traveller's 
firugal  dinner  unless  they  are  propped  up  by  his 
portmanteau  and  gun-case ;  roofs  fi*om  which  hang 
trailing  cobwebs  spun  by  spiders  of  a  vanished 
generation;  walls  of  mud  through  which  the 
village  urchins  make  holes  by  the  simple  pressure 
of  their  grimy  fingers;  wicked-looking  insects  of 
uncouth  shapes  that  issue  at  night-time  fit>m  a 
hundred  gloomy  luridng  -  places  and  crawl  over 
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the  edge  of  one's  rice-bowl;  an  entire  lack  of 
means  of  illumination  except  a  single  sputtering 
wick  protruding  from  a  saucer  filled  with  rancid 
oilt  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  dis- 
comforts of  many  a  Chinese  hostelry.  The  inns 
of  the  laige  towns  are  with  a  few  exceptions  no 
better  than  those  of  the  villages,  and  often  much 
less  comfortable  on  account  of  the  greater  amount 
of  noise  and  dirt.  As  a  rule  it  is  preferable,  if 
possible,  to  complete  a  day's  march  at  a  village 
rather  than  in  a  town ;  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
quietness  and  peace,  but  also  because  one  is  less 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  inquisitive  crowds  if  one 
ventures  outside  the  door  of  the  inn. 

The  people  of  Omei-hsien,  however,  are  un- 
usually amiable.  Many  of  them  earn  their 
Uving  by  attending  to  the  wants  of  pilgrims  to 
the  great  mountain,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  show  civility  to  the  stranger  within 
their  gates.  Not  many  Chinese  venture  to  chmb 
Mount  Omei  so  early  in  the  year  as  March,  as  it 
is  still  covered  with  snow  for  several  thousand 
feet  of  its  height ;  but  I  observed  a  large  number 
of  Tibetan  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
mountain,  and  ascertained  from  them  that  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  the  ascent  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th  March,  therefore,  I  left  my 
servant  (who  was  appalled  by  the  mere  shadow 
of  the  mountain)  to  look  after  my  baggage 
in  Omei-hsien,  and  started  the  ascent  in  the 
company  of  the  two  soldiers  of  my  escort.  The 
town  of  Omei-hsien  lies  at  1,500  feet  above 
sea-level:  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  about 
9,500  feet  higher. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MOUNT  OMEI  AND  CHINESE  BUDDHISM 

The  forests  and  ravines  of  Mount  Omei^  teem 
with  mystery  and  marvel,  for  there  are  legends 
that  carry  its  story  far  back  into  the  dim  days 
when  the  threads  of  history  meet  together  in  the 
knots  of  myth.  There  is  hardly  a  peak  wi- 
garlanded  with  the  flowers  of  romance,  hardly  a 
moss-grown  boulder  that  is  not  the  centre  of  an 
old-world  legend.  The  many  stories  of  wonderful 
visions  and  wizard  sounds  that  have  come  to  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of 
Omei  may  raise  a  smile  of  amusement  at  human 
credulity,  yet  they  are  easily  enough  explained 
when  we  remember  how  strangely  both  sights 
and  sounds  may  be  affected  by  mountain-mists; 
and  it  is  seldom  that  the  giant  bulk  of  Omei  is 
bathed  from  peak  to  base  in  clear  sunshine. 

**  The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.^ 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  "  many-fountain*d  **  Omei 
would  lose  a  great  part  of  its  spell  if  the  mists 
were  to  melt  away  into  garish  daylight.     No  more 
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could  the  pilgrim  pour  into  the  ears  of  wondering 
listeners  tales  of  how,  when  ascending  the  mountain 
amid  gloom  and  silence,  he  had  suddenly  heard 
his  own  praises  of  the  Lord  Amitabha  re-chanted 
by  spirit  voices;  how  a  rift  in  the  curtain  of 
white  cloud  had  suddenly  disclosed  landscapes  of 
unearthly  loveliness,  with  jewelled  palaces  and 
starry  pinnacles  such  as  were  never  raised  by  the 
hands  of  men;  how  he  had  caught  gUmpses  of 
any  forms  that  passed  him  with  a  sigh  or  a 
whisper,  but  left  no  traces  in  the  forest  or  the 
snow  and  made  no  soimd  of  footfall ;  or  how  when 
approaching  imwittingly  the  edge  of  some  terrible 
abyss  he  had  felt  the  touch  of  a  ghostly  finger 
that  led  him  back  to  safety. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Lolos,  who  are  not 
Buddhists,  worshipped  on  Mount  Omei  a  triad  of 
deities  of  their  own,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
men  of  that  race  are  sometimes  met  on  Omei's 
slopes.  But  the  earliest  legendary  associations 
of  the  mountain  are  in  Chinese  minds  naturally 
connected  with  those  mythical  progenitors  of  the 
Chinese  people  —  Fu  Hsi  and  Nil  Wo.  This 
carries  us  back  to  the  twenty-ninth  century  b.c. 
Both  these  mysterious  persons  have  their  "  caves  " 
on  Mount  Omei,  but  they  are  in  such  inaccessible 
situations  that  no  mortal  eye  has  ever  seen  them. 
The  first  of  the  legendary  hermits  was  a  holy  man 
named  T*ien  Ch^n  Huang  Jen,^  the  Heavenly 
Sage  and  Imperial  Man.  He  Uved  in  the  age 
of  phcenixes  and  unicorns;  and  on  Mount  Omei 
he  once   received  a  visit   from  Huang  Ti,*  the 

^  35  «  ^  A.  '  «  *. 
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Yellow  Emperor,  who  flourished  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  century  b.c.  Though  one  of  the  few  of 
the  world's  monarchs  who  appear  to  have  lived 
long  enough  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  their 
succession  to  the  throne,  Huang  Ti  wished  to 
attain  the  crowning  distinction  of  immortality. 
It  was  to  acquire  the  elixir  of  life  from  the 
Heavenly  Sage  that  Huang  Ti  paid  him  his 
memorable  visit  A  short  record  of  the  con- 
versation between  the  Sage  and  his  imperial 
disciple  has  been  preserved,  and  we  may  gather 
fix)m  it  that  Huang  Ti  derived  from  the  inter- 
view a  good  deal  of  sound  practical  advice,  but 
the  Sage  seems  to  have  skilfriUy  evaded  the 
main  point.  He  kept  his  secret,  but  made  such 
excellent  personal  use  of  it  that  he  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  for  at  least  a  millennium  or  two, 
and  indeed  his  death  has  not  yet  been  recorded. 
In  order  to  keep  count  of  time  he  acquired  the 
usefril  habit  of  changing  his  name  with  each  suc- 
cessive epoch,^  and  his  name  in  the  Chou  dynasty 
— ^which  occupied  the  throne  about  a  millennium 
and  a  half  after  the  Yellow  Emperor's  time — 
was  the  singularly  appropriate  one  of  The  Old 
Man. 

Omei-shan  —  like  other  sacred  mountains  in 
China — ^has  always  been  famous  for  the  medicinal 
value  of  its  roots  and  herbs,  and  the  monks  still 
derive  no  little  benefit  from  their  sale.  Perhaps 
it  was  among  these  herbs  that  The  Old  Man 
found  his  elixir  of  life,  and  if  so  he  did  not  remain 
in  exclusive  possession  of  the  secret.    The  records 
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of  Omei  are  fiill  of  accounts  of  recluses  and  others 
whose  span  of  life  extended  far  beyond  the  normal. 
One  of  than  is  known  to  legend  as  Pao  Chang,^ 
but  more  populariy  as  Ch'ien  Sui  Ho  Shang,^  or 
"  The  Monk  of  a  Thousand  Years."  The  period 
of  his  long  and  useftil  life  is  given  in  the  records. 
He  was  bom  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Wei  Lieh 
Wang  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  and  died  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Kao  Tsung  of  the  T'ang  dynasty 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  precisely  one  thousand  and 
seventy-one.  He  was  a  native  of  India,  but  came 
to  China  in  the  Chin  djmasty  (265-419  of  our  era) 
and  went  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  P^u  Hsien 
Bodhisattva  on  Moimt  Omei,  where  he  spent 
the  declining  centuries  of  his  life.  According  to 
another  account  his  arrival  at  Omei  was  a  good 
deal  earlier  than  the  Chin  period,  for  his  name 
18  ccHmected  with  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Omei 
stories — one  which  refers  to  the  reign  of  Ming  Ti 
of  the  Han  dynasty. 

This  story  relates  to  the  foundation  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Buddhistic  history  of  Omei  and 
the  beginning  of  its  long  religious  association  with 
its  patron  saint,  P'u  Hsien  Bodhisattva.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  reign  of  Ming  Ti  (58-75  of 
the  Christian  era)  a  certain  official  named  P'u' 
happened  to  be  on  Mount  Omei  looking  for 
medicinal  herbs.  In  a  misty  hollow  he  suddenly 
came  upon  the  footprints  of  a  deer.     They  were 

* «  «.  '  1^  a  ft  w. 

*  ThiB  name  (j^)  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Phi  (3^)  of 
P*a  Hnen.  The  sound  is  the  same  but  the  Chinese  characters  are 
diffannt 
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shaped  not  like  the  footprints  of  an  ordinary  deer 
but  like  the  flower  of  the  lotus.  Amazed  at 
the  strange  sight,  he  followed,  the  tracks  up  the 
mountain.  They  led  him  continually  upwards 
until  at  last  he  found  himself  on  the  sununit,  and 
there,  at  the  edge  of  a  terrible  precipice,  they 
disappeared.  As  he  gazed  over  the  brink  he 
beheld  a  sight  most  strange  and  wonderfuL  A 
succession  of  marvellous  colours,  luminous  and 
brilliant,  gradually  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  vast 
bank  of  clouds  tliat  lay  stretched  out  below,  and 
linked  themselves  together  in  the  form  of  a  glorious 
iridescent  aureole.  P*u,  full  of  wonder  at  so 
extraordinary  a  spectacle,  sought  the  hermitage  of 
the  fSamous  *^Monk  of  a  Thousand  Years"  and 
told  him  his  strange  story.  *^You  are  indeed 
happy  1 "  said  the  monk.  "  What  you  have  seen 
is  no  other  than  a  special  manifestation  to  you 
of  the  glory  of  the  great  Bodhisattva  P*u  Hsien : 
fitting  it  is,  therefore,  that  this  mountain  should 
be  the  centre  from  which  his  teachings  may  be 
spread  abroad.  The  Bodhisattva  has  certainly 
favoured  you  above  aU  men."  The  end  of  the 
whole  matter  was  that  P^u  built,  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  had  witnessed  the  sublime  manifesta- 
tion, the  first  of  the  Buddhist  temples  of  Mount 
Omei,  and  dedicated  it  to  P^u  Hsien  Bodhisattva ; 
and  the  present  monastic  buildings  known  as  the 
Hsien  Tsu  Tien  and  its  more  modem  neighbour 
the  Chin  Tien  occupy  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
site  chosen  for  the  original  P*u  Kuang  Tien,  or 
Hall  of  Universal  Glory,*  in  the  first  century. 

^  The  word  PHi,  which  means  Universal,  is  also  the  first  character  in 
the  name  of  Phi  Hsien. 
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This  story  is  interesting  as  canying  back  the 
Buddhistic  traditions  of  Omei  to  the  very  earliest 
days  of  Buddhism  in  China.  My  readers  will 
probably  remember  that  it  was  in  tiie  same  epoch 
— ^the  reign  of  Ming  Ti — ^that  the  emperor  had 
his  £eunous  vision  of  the  Golden  Man,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  China  under  direct  imperial  patron- 
age. The  story  is  also  of  interest  as  embodjring 
the  first  record  of  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
known  as  the  Glory  of  Buddha,  which  has  always 
been  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
mountain  and  may  well  have  been  the  real  cause 
— as  the  story  itself  indicates  —  of  its  special 
sanctity. 

The  other  curiosities  of  Omei  are  so  numerous 
that  most  of  them  cannot  even  be  referred  to. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  a  scooped-out 
rock  which  is  said  to  have  once  formed  a  bath 
in  which  pilgrims  were  required  to  go  through 
a  course  of  purification  before  ascending  the 
mountain.  This,  if  true,  is  curious  and  suggestive. 
There  is  a  spot  shown  where  a  miraculous  lotus- 
plant — ^the  lotus  is  sacred  to  the  Buddha — used 
to  blossom  in  every  season  of  the  year.  There 
is  a  fljring  bell,  the  tolling  of  which  has  been 
heard  in  many  difierent  parts  of  the  mountain, 
though  it  is  never  moved  by  human  hands.  There 
are  rock  -  inscriptions  written  by  emperors  and 
empresses  and  by  the  great  Sung  dynasty  poet, 
Su  Tung  -  p*o.  Not  far  fi-om  the  Wan  -  nien 
monastery  —  perhaps  the  second  oldest  on  the 
mountain — is  a  stream  called  the  Black  Water. 
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In  the  T'ang  dynasty  a  wandering  monk,  looking 
for  a  home,  came  to  this  stream  and  wished  to 
cross  it,  for  he  espied  on  the  further  bank  a  spot 
which  he  thought  would  make  an  excellent  site 
for  a  hermitage.  But  the  stream  was  turbulent 
and  violent  and  he  could  not  cross.  Suddenly 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  torrent  came  a  huge 
tiger.  The  tiger  looked  at  the  monk,  and  the 
monk,  unabashed,  looked  at  the  tiger.  The  wild 
beast  recognised  a  teacher  of  the  Good  Law,  and 
lay  down  at  his  feet,  tamed  and  obedi«it  The 
monk  mounted  on  his  back  and  was  carried  safely 
across  the  water.  The  tiger  has  gone  and  the 
monk  has  gone,  but  the  story  must  be  true,  for 
a  bridge  was  built  to  span  the  Black  Water  at 
the  spot  where  the  miracle  occurred,  and  it  is 
known  as  the  Tiger  Bridge  to  this  day.  In 
another  place  there  is  a  great  split  rock  inside 
which  a  mighty  dragon  slumbered  for  untold  ages. 
One  night  in  a  terrible  thunderstorm  the  rock 
was  cleft  asunder  by  lightning.  The  dragcm  flew 
away  and  was  never  seen  again,  but  the  story  is 
true,  because  the  sundered  rock  is  still  there  and 
can  be  touched. 

The  numerous  caves  on  the  mountain  have 
endless  stories  connected  with  them.  One  is 
supposed  to  be  the  haunt  of  nine  great  demons. 
Once  upon  a  time  some  audacious  monks  deter- 
mined that  they  would  probe  its  mysteries.  They 
advanced  some  distance  into  the  interior  without 
accident,  when  suddenly  they  were  met  by  a 
prodigious  hat  that  breathed  fire.  The  monks 
turned  round  and  walked  away,  wiser  and  sadder. 
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Another  cave — ^the  Thunder  Cavern — is  the  haunt 
cxf  a  ghostly  dragon,  who  lurks  in  the  depths  of 
a  gloomy  tarn.  This  cave,  with  its  lake,  has 
probably  a  very  ancient  history,  for  it  seems  to 
be  associated  in  some  way  with  animistic  worship, 
of  which  there  are  many  traces  on  OmeL^  In 
seasons  of  drought  it  is  or  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  go  to  the  cave  with  offerings  of  rich  silks.  If 
rain  did  not  speedily  fall  as  a  result  of  the  offer- 
ings»  the  correct  procedure  was  to  insult  the  dragon 
by  throwing  into  his  cave  a  dead  pig  and  some 
articles  of  a  still  more  disagreeable  nature.  This 
in£Edlibly  raised  the  wrath  of  the  dragon,  who 
inmiediately  issued  forth  from  his  damp  and  gloomy 
hcMne  and  roared.  This  meant  thunder,  and  then 
the  rain  fell  and  all  was  welL 

Mount  Omei  has  several  famous  trees.  Of 
one  of  them  this  story  is  told.  In  the  Hui  Tsung 
period  (1101-25)  of  the  Sung  dynasty  there  was  a 
very  old  tree,  which  about  the  year  1112  was  torn 
open  by  a  violent  storm.  Inside  it  was  found 
a  Buddhist  mcmk,  alive,  in  a  state  of  ecstatic 
trance.  The  whole  of  his  body  was  covered  with 
his  long  hair  and  whiskers,  and  his  nails  were  so 
long  that  they  encircled  his  body.  The  emperor 
having  heard  of  this  Uving  relic  of  the  past, 
directed  that  he  was  to  be  carefiiUy  conveyed  to 
the  capital  Having  with  difficulty  induced  him 
to  emerge  from  his  tree,  the  messenger  asked  him 
his  name.  ''I  am  the  disciple,"  he  replied,  ''of 
Yuan  Farshih  of  Tung  Lin.  My  name  is  Hui 
Ch'ih.     I  came  to  Omei  on  pilgrimage  and  entered 

>  See  Note  I  (p.  411). 
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into  meditation  in  this  tree.  How  is  my  master 
Yuan  ?  Is  he  well  ? "  "  Your  master  Ytian,"  said 
the  imperial  emissary,  ''lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Chin  dynasty,  and  died  seven  hundred  years  ago/' 
Hui  Ch'ih  answered  not  a  word,  but  turned  his 
back  and  resumed  meditation  in  his  tree.  A  some- 
what similar  story  is  as  follows.  In  the  fourteenth 
centiuy  of  our  era  there  was  a  monk  who  had 
chosen  for  the  scene  of  his  meditations  the  hollow 
interior  of  an  ancient  decayed  tree.  There  he  sat 
cross-legged  in  sUent  contemplation  until  he  was 
about  eighty  years  of  age.  His  piety  apparently 
communicated  some  mysterious  vitality  to  the 
tree,  for  suddenly  it  underwent  an  extraordinary 
change:  the  withered  branches  put  forth  fresh 
shoots,  green  foliage  reappeared,  and  the  gaping 
fissure  in  the  trunk  closed  up,  leaving  the  con- 
templative monk  inside.  The  chronicler  goes  on 
to  remark  with  ill-timed  levity  that  the  monk  had 
begun  by  taking  possession  of  the  tree,  but  the 
tree  had  ended  by  taking  possession  of  the  monk. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  accident  by 
no  means  interrupted  his  meditations,  and  that  he 
is  still  sitting  cross-legged  in  the  darkened  interior 
of  his  sylvan  retreat,  wrapped  in  profound  reverie. 

There  is  a  legend  that  the  Buddha  himsdf 
visited  Mount  Omei,  and  his  footprint  in  a  rock  is 
still  shown  near  the  summit,  though  in  this  age  of 
little  faith  its  outline  is  scarcely  recognisable.  As 
one  of  the  monasteries  also  possesses  an  alleged 
Buddha's  tooth  it  is  clear  that  the  fame  of  Omei 
ought  to  be  as  far-reaching  as  that  of  Adam's 
Peak    and    Kandy   combined;    but    Ceylon    and 
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China  are  not  the  only  countries  that  rejoice  in 
the  possession  of  footprints  and  teeth  of  the 
Buddha. 

The  local  myths  that  have  gathered  round  the 
name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Omei,  F'u  Hsien^ 
Bodhisattva,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  the 
sacred  books  of  Buddhism  from  India  to  China 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  deposited  them 
on  the  mountain,  are  quite  devoid  of  historical 
foundation,  for  P*u  Hsien  was  merely  one  of  the 
numerous  figures  invented  by  the  Mahayana 
Buddhists  to  fill  up  the  broad  canvas  of  their 
vast  symbolical  system.*  He  represents,  or  rather 
is,  the  Samanta  Bhadra  of  Indian  Buddhism,  and 
figures  as  such  in  that  great  Chinese  Buddhist 
work,  the  Hvu  Yen  Ching^  one  of  the  voluminous 
productions  of  Nagarjuna.*  The  monks  of  Omei 
have  invented  the  famous  elephant  -  ride  simply 
because  Samanta  Bhadra  is  always  associated  with 
an  elephant  in  such  authoritative  Mahayana  works 
as  the  Saddharma  -  Pundarika.  The  third  last 
chapter  of  that  work  (in  Kumarajiva's  translation) 
deals  with  P*u  Hsien,  who  is  represented  as 
declaring  to  the  Buddha  that  he  will  "mount  a 
white  elephant  with  six  tusks"  and  take  good 
monks  under  his  special  protection,  shielding  them 
^m  gods,  goblins  and  Mara  the  Evil  One.  The 
monks  of  Omei  say  that  having  come  to  the 
mountain  on  his  elephant  he  established  himself 

*  He  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Adi-Buddha  or  primordial 
deity  of  Bed  Lamaism,  though  the  name  is  the  same. 
'  %  S  S*    ^^  especially  chuan,  7-10. 
itt  {Lung  Shu)  in  Chinese. 
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there  as  a  teacher  of  the  Liaw  of  Buddha,  and 
attracted  three  thousand  pupils  or  disciples.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  one  of  the  original  Buddhist 
hermits  or  monks  of  Omei  acquired  so  great  a 
celebrity  that  he  became  identified  in  the  popular 
imagination  with  F'u  Hsien.  Something  of  the 
kind  certainly  happened  in  the  case  of  other 
Bodhisattvas  —  Manjusri  and  Avalokitefvara,  for 
instance.  But  all  trace  of  historic  truth  soon 
vanished  in  myth.  In  a  Buddhistic  work  that 
relates  to  Omei,  P*u  Hsien  is  described  as  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Buddha  himself.  ''The  Tath&gata 
(Buddha)  sits  on  a  great  lotus  consisting  of  1000 
leaves.  Each  leaf  has  3000  Universes.  Each 
Universe  has  a  Buddha  to  expound  the  Law,  and 
each  Buddha  has  a  P'u  Hsien  as  eldest  son 
(changtzuy  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  identify 
P'u  Hsien  with  Rahula,  the  son  of  the  historical 
Buddha;  it  refers  to  the  Mahayana  doctrine  that 
Samanta  Bhadra  or  P'u  Hsien  is  the  spiritual  son 
or  reflex  of  the  celestial  Vairocana,  one  of  the 
five  mythical  Buddhas,  just  as  Gautama  Sakyamuni 
(the  historical  Buddha)  was  supposed  to  be  the 
earthly  embodiment  of  the  celestial  Bodhisattva 
Avalokitefvara,  the  spiritual  son  or  reflex  of 
the  celestial  Buddha  Amitabha.  As  regards  the 
significance  of  the  elephant,  it  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here  that  in  Indian  Buddhistic  mythology 
this  animal  (apart  from  its  sacred  association  with 
the  well-known  dream  of  the  Buddha's  mother) 
is  symbolical  of  self-control.^ 

The  earUest  reUgious  buildings  on  Mount  Omei 

^  See  Dhammapadoy  chap.  xxiiL    SS.E,  voL  x.  p.  78. 
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were  no  doubt  solitary  hermitages,  erected  by  re* 
duses  whose  religious  enthusiasm  impelled  them 
to  find  in  the  deep  recesses  of  its  forests  and  gorges 
a  welcome  retreat  from  the  noise  and  vanity  of  a 
world  that  they  despised.  As  time  went  on,  richly- 
endowed  monasteries — nobler  and  more  splendid 
than  any  now  existing — rose  in  its  silent  ravines 
and  by  the  side  of  its  sparkling  water-courses,  and 
opened  their  doors  to  welcome  those  whom  spiritual 
ecstasy  or  longing  for  a  life  of  philosophic  con- 
templation, or  perhaps  the  anguish  of  defeated 
ambition,  drove  from  the  haunts  of  men.  But 
gradually  as  religious  fervour  died  away,  the 
mountain  recluses  and  soUtary  students  of  early 
days  were  succeeded  by  smaller  men,  distinguished 
neither  for  piety  nor  for  scholarship.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  confessed  that  no  tradition  of  sound 
learning  has  been  kept  up  in  the  Buddhist  Church 
in  China.  To  some  extent  the  lack  of  scholarship 
among  Chinese  Buddhists  may  perhaps  be  traced 
not  too  £Emcifully  to  the  practice  and  teaching  of 
Bodhidarma,^  the  so-called  twenty-eighth  patriarch 
of  the  Indian  Buddhists,  and  the  first  of  the 
patriarchs  of  China.  He  it  was  who,  having  landed 
in  China  early  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  at 
onoe  made  it  his  business  to  discourage  book-learn- 
ing in  the  monasteries  and  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
that  supreme  enlightenment  or  mystical  union  with 
the  Buddha  can  only  be  achieved  by  disregarding 
all  exoteric  teaching  and  by  passive  contemplation. 
By  the  recognition  of  all  phenomena,  including 
one's  own  personality,  as  illusory,  the  mind  was  to 

1  See  Note  2  (p.  412). 
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be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  intellectual  quies- 
cence and  receptivity,  whereby  it  would  be  in  a  fit 
state  to  enter  into  communion  with  the  Absolute. 
Of  Bodhidarma  the  story  is  told  that  he  sat  for 
nine  years  in  one  position  looking  at  a  wall,  which 
is  a  crude  way  of  explaining  that  he  was  a  contem- 
plative mystic.  In  China  his  teachings  have  un- 
doubtedly had  a  sterilising  influence  on  thought, 
somewhat  similar — though  for  different  reasons — 
to  the  baneftil  influence  exercised  in  Europe  by  the 
too-exclusive  devotion  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen 
to  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

It  may  seem  a  far-fetched  hypothesis  to  attri- 
bute part  of  the  present  degeneracy  of  the 
Buddhist  monkhood  in  China  to  the  teachings 
of  a  wall-gazing  recluse  who  died  nearly  fourteen 
centuries  ago.  It  might  be  urged  that  in  searching 
for  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  decay  one 
need  only  point  to  the  low  orders  of  society  from 
which  the  monks  are  recruited,  the  disfavour  with 
which  Buddhism  is  and  always  has  been  regarded 
by  the  orthodox  Confucian,  and  the  contempt 
which  the  thoroughly  practical  and  worldly-minded 
Chinese  lajonan  almost  invariably  feels  and  ex- 
presses for  the  monastic  profession.  That  these 
causes  have  powerfully  assisted  in  accelerating  the 
corruption  that  we  witness  to-day  is  unquestion- 
ably true ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  historical 
justification  for  the  view  that  they  are  results 
rather  than  causes  of  Buddhist  decay,  and  that 
the  first  and  third  would  never  have  come  into 
existence  if  Buddhism  in  China  had  not  sunk  into 
a  state  of  intellectual  torpor.     If  it  had  retained 
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sufficient  vigour  and  independence  to  reject  all 
esoteric  teachings  and  alien  dogmas,  even  the 
great  controversies  with  Confucianism  would  prob- 
ably never  have  assumed  the  bitterness  they  did. 
Ui]ibrtunately,  the  extravagances  of  the  later 
Mahayana  doctrines  and  the  foolish  eclecticism 
which  led  the  Buddhist  Church  to  admit  into 
its  own  system  the  crudities  and  banalities  of 
corrupt  Taoism,  rendered  the  Buddhist  position 
liable  to  attack  at  indefensible  points,  and  compel 
us  to  admit  that  the  controversial  victories  gained 
by  Confucianism  over  its  rival  were  the  victories 
of  light  over  darkness.  It  is  strange  that  the 
repeated  defeats  and  persecutions  of  Buddhism  in 
China  have  not  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about 
either  extinction  or  reform. 

Chinese  Buddhism  is  sui  generis^  and  without 
a  qualifying  adjective  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
Buddhism  at  all.  This  is  no  place  to  attempt  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  that  great  religion  in  either 
its  orthodox  or  its  heretical  aspects,  but  a  few 
words  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  general 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether  Buddhism  in 
China  —  quite  apart  firom  its  present  stagnant 
condition  or  the  corruption  of  the  monkhood — is 
entitled  to  the  name  it  bears. 

If  there  is  one  tenet  of  real  Buddhism — by 
whidi  I  mean  the  doctrines  on  religious,  philoso- 
phical and  ethical  subjects  taught  or  sanctioned 
by  the  historical  Buddha — which  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  that  system  than  any  other,  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  the  attd  (dtman)  or 
**  souL'*    It  was  this  doctrine,  among  others,  which 
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made  Buddhism  a  Brahmanical  heresy,  for  it  in- 
volved the  rejection  of  the  Vedas  as  the  final  and 
supreme  authority  on  matters  of  religion.  The 
crude  impression  of  some  people  that  Buddhism 
teaches  the  ^'transmigration  of  souls"  is  absurd, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  Buddhist  system 
"  souls  "  in  the  Western  sense  do  not  exist.  What 
survives  the  death  of  the  individual  and  transfers 
itself  to  another  living  being  is  not  his  soul  but 
the  cleaving  to  existence,  a  tanha  or  thirst  for 
life,  an  unconscious — or  semi-conscious — "will  to 
live  " ;  and  with  this  tanha  is  inevitably  associated 
karma^  the  integrated  results  of  action  or  character. 
Buddhism  regards  the  cleaving  to  existence  as  the 
outcome  of  the  worst  kind  of  ignorance  or  delusion 
— ^the  mistaking  of  the  phenomenal  for  the  real, 
the  false  for  the  true ;  and  until  this  delusion  has 
been  completely  removed  and  the  character  purified 
from  all  lusts  and  all  evil  tendencies,  the  reintegra- 
tion of  karma  in  a  world  of  pain,  sorrow,  sickness 
and  death  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  avoided. 
Karma,^  apart  from  its  technical  connotation,  signi- 
fies "  action  "  or  "  deeds.**  In  the  Buddhist  sense 
it  represents  the  accumulated  results  of  the  past 
actions  and  thoughts  which  every  individual  has 
inherited  from  countless  multitudes  of  dead  men, 
and  which  he  will  hand  on,  modified  by  the  newly- 
generated  karma  of  his  own  life-span,  to  countless 

^  The  Pali  word  is  Kammoj  whidi,  like  the  Sanskrit,  aimplj  means 
^  doing ;  action ;  work ;  labour ;  business."  See  Childers*  P^i 
Dictionary,  $,v.  Kammam,  Mr  A.  K  Taylor,  in  his  admirable  work 
The  EUmtnti  of  Metaphytia,  describes  the  Buddhist  karma  as  "the 
system  of  purposes  and  interests"  to  which  a  man's  "natural  deeds  give 
ezpressioQ.'' 
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generations  yet  unborn.  It  is  karma  which  forms 
the  character  of  each  individual,  and  determines  the 
condition  of  Ufe  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed. 
The  man  dies,  and  his  conscious  individualily 
ceases  to  be ;  but  his  karma  continues,  and  deter- 
mines the  character  and  condition  of  life  of  another 
individuaL  Each  individual  may  make  or  mar  the 
karma  that  he  has  inherited:  if  he  spoils  it  he 
may  literally  sink  lower  than  the  beasts;  if  he 
improves  it  he  may  hterally  rise  higher  than 
the  gods.  But  to  the  Buddhist  the  final  goal  to 
be  aimed  at  was  not  a  continued  personal  exist- 
ence, either  in  this  world  or  elsewhere :  it  was 
the  total  extinction  of  reproductive  karma  by  the 
attainment  of  Arahatship  or  Nirvana,  and  final 
release  fix)m  the  ever-circling  wheel  of  existence, 
with  its  endless  rotation  of  birth,  disease,  sorrow 
and  death.^ 

On  the  question  of  a  primum  mobile  —  the 
force  which  produced  the  conditions  under  which 
arose  the  will-to-live  with  its  illusions,  and  which 
brought  into  being  the  first  appearance  of  karma 

1  Cf.  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  719-721  : 

<*  O  pater,  anne  aliquas  ad  caelum  hinc  ire  putandomst 
Sublimes  animas  iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 
Corpora  ?  Quae  lucis  miseris  tarn  dira  cupido  ?" 
The  whole  passage  from  703  to  751  is  of  great  interest  to  those  who 
like  to  trace  Buddhistic  thought  in  non-Buddhistic  literature.    Lines 
66-68  of  the  Third  Georgic  are  equally  striking  in  this  respect : 
"  Optima  quaeque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  aevi 
Prima  fugit,  subeunt  morbi  tristisque  senectus 
£t  labor  et  dursie  rapit  inclementia  mortis." 
It   was  just   such  reflections  as  this  that  filled   the  heart  of  the 
Sakja  prince  with  pity  and  love  for  mankind.    Sunt  lacrimae  rerum 
d  menUm  mortalium  tangurU,  the  beautiful  utterance  of  "  the  chastest 
and  royalest "  of  poets,  expresses  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  Great 
Bemmciation  and  gave  to  the  world  a  Buddha. 
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-^Buddhism  is  agnostic  or  silent,^  just  as  it  is 
on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
God.  What  Buddhism  emphatically  teaches  is 
that  karma  once  produced,  continues  ceaselessly  to 
reproduce  itself,  carrying  with  it  the  modifications 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  successive  individuals 
through  whom  it  has  ''transmigrated";  that  the 
only  way  to  release  karma  from  the  wheel  of  pheno- 
menal existence  is  to  eradicate  the  desire  for  a  con- 
tinuance or  renewal  of  conscious  personality ;  and 
that  this  end  can  only  be  attained  by  following  the 
Noble  Eightfold  Path,*  leading  to  Nirvana,  which 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Buddha.  Mystical  and 
fanciful  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  Nirvana 
were  forthcoming  at  an  early  date,  but  the  canoni- 
cal scriptures  know  nothing  of  such  interpretations. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  Nirvana  was  not  the  infinite 
prolongation  of  individual  existence  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  beatitude  nor  an  absorption  into  a  pan- 
theistic Absolute ;  nor  was  the  word  intended  to  be 
a  euphemism  for  death.  It  was  simply  a  release 
from  the  thraldom  of  sense  and  passion ;  a  **  blow- 
ing-out" of  personality  and  selfishness,  of  ignor- 
ance and  delusion;  an  enfranchisement  which  in 
this  present  life  would  confer  the  boon  of  "the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,"  and  after 
this  life  would  prevent  rebirth,  or  rather  reinte- 
gration of  karma,  in  a  world  of  pain  and  sorrow. 
To  the  Buddhist  the  whole  world  of  sense,  in  which 
while  subject  to  karma  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  is  an  illusion  and  unreal, — far  more  so 
than  to  the  Platonist,  to  whom  the  phenomenal 

i  See  Note  3  (p.  412).  <  The  Chinese  A  S  S  ^- 
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world  is  the  reflexion,  though  an  imperfect  one, 
of  an  ideal  archetype ;  and  as  the  early  Buddhist 
believed  that  the  idea  of  self  or  personality  was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  net  of  illusion,  he  was 
quite  consistent  when  he  held  that  the  destruction 
of  the  one  must  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
other,  and  that  release  from  the  net  is  a  desirable 
consummation.  Nirvana  may  thus  be  described  as 
full  enlightenment  as  to  the  unreality  and  imper- 
manence  of  phenomena,  the  removal  of  delusions 
about  the  self,  and  the  eradication  of  the  cleaving  to 
life.  Those  who  attained  this  enlightenment  were 
the  saints  or  "arahats"  of  primitive  Buddhism.^ 
The  Buddha  himself,  it  must  be  remembered, 
never  laid  any  claim  to  godhead  or  even  to  per- 
sonal immortality.  His  disciples  reverenced  him 
as  the  Fully  Enlightened  Sage,  the  Blessed  One, 
the  Teacher  of  gods  and  men,  and  he  was  the 
expounder  of  truths  by  the  grasp  of  which  men 
would  be  enabled  to  realise  the  condition  of  ara- 
hatship;  but  in  the  last  resort  it  was  to  them- 
selves and  not  to  Buddha  that  men  must  look 
for  salvation.  "Therefore,  O  Ananda,"  said  the 
Buddha  in  one  of  his  last  discourses,  "  be  ye  lamps 
unto  yourselves.  Be  ye  a  refuge  to  yourselves. 
Betake  yourselves  to  no  external  refuge.  Hold 
fast  to  the  truth  as  a  lamp.  Hold  fast  as  a  refuge 
to  the  truth.  Look  not  for  refiige  to  any  one 
besides  yourselves."^ 

How    vastly   different    are    the    teachings    of 

1  See  Note  4  (p.  413). 

*  The  Mahft-Parinibb&na  Suttanta,  tranfllated  by  Rhys  Davids  (Sacred 
Boch  of  the  East,  vol.  xi.  p.  38). 
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Chinese  Buddhists  fix)m  those  of  the  simple 
creed  promulgated  by  the  Buddha  is  obvious  to 
all  who  have  visited  a  Chinese  monastery,  or 
glanced  at  the  wearisome  sutras»  in  which  the 
unorthodox  dogmas  are  so  elaborately  set  forth. 
The  Brahmanical  belief  in  the  dtman  or  ''  soul "  is 
practically  reintroduced;  arahatship  is  no  longer 
the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  virtuous  man; 
Nirvana  ceases  to  have  any  intelligible  meaning; 
faith  takes  the  place  of  works  as  a  means  to  salva- 
tion. Celestial  (Dhy&ii)  Buddhas  are  invented  as 
heavenly  reflexes  of  the  various  human  Buddhas 
that  are  supposed  to  have  lived  on  earth,  and  some 
of  them  receive  worship  as  immortal  gods ;  arahats 
are  regarded  as  inferior  to  a  class  of  mythical 
Bodhisattvas,  who  purposely  refrain  from  entering 
into  the  state  of  Buddhahood  in  order  that  they 
may  continue  to  exercise  a  beneficent  influence 
among  the  beings  who  are  still  bound  to  the 
wheel  of  existence;  the  most  glorious  lot  attain- 
able by  the  ordinary  man  is  held  to  be  not  a 
release  from  delusion  and  the  pains  of  birth,  sick- 
ness, and  death,  but  a  final  rebirth  in  the  gUttering 
Paradise  of  the  West.  In  this  Paradise  reigns  the 
Lord  of  Eternal  Life  and  Boundless  Light,  the 
great  Dhy&ni  Buddha  Amitabha ;  on  his  right  and 
left  are  enthroned  the  Bodhisattvas  Mahasthima 
and  Avalokite9vara,^  the  lords  of  infinite  strength 

1  Avalokitegvara  is  the  ChineBe  Euan  Tin,  generally  represented  in 
China  (where  temples  to  this  divinity  are  exceedingly  numerous)  as  a 
female,  and  known  to  Europeans  as  the  "Goddess  of  Mercy."  The 
change  of  sex  is  due  to  an  identification  of  this  Bodhisattva  with  a 
legendary  Chinese  princess,  who  devoted  herself  to  saving  human  lives, 
especially  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea.    She  has  thus  become  in  a 
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and  pity,  the  saviours  of  mankind.  To  win  utter 
happiness  in  Sukh&vatt,  the  Western  Paradise,  is 
the  object  of  the  longings  and  prayers  of  the 
devout  Chinese  Buddhist.  The  name  of  Sakya- 
muni  Buddha  means  little  to  him,  and  he  may 
even  be  ignorant  of  who  the  Buddha  was,  and 
where  he  lived;  but  the  names  of  " O-mi-to-fo ** 
(Amitabha  Buddha)^  and  of  Kuan  Yin  P'u  Sa 
(the  Bodhisattva  Avalokite9vara)  stand  to  him 
for  everything  that  is  holiest  and  most  blissftil. 
To  such  an  extent  have  Amitabha  and  his  attend- 
ant Bodhisattvas  taken  the  place  of  the  "Three 
Refuges  " '  of  orthodox  Buddhism  that  one  almost 
feels  justified  in  suggesting  that  the  prevailing 
(though  not  the  only)  form  of  Buddhism  in  China 
should  once  and  for  all  be  differentiated  from  that 
of  Burma  and  Ceylon,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
name  of  Amitabhism,  just  as  the  corrupt  religion 
of  Tibet  has  rightly  been  given  the  special  name 
of  Lamaism. 

If  the  Mahayana  teachers  in  China  had  been 
satisfied  with  substituting  the  doctrine  of  a  more 
or  less  sensual  heaven  for  that  of  the  orthodox 
arahatship  or  Nirvana  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
more  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary 

special  senBe  the  guardian  deity  of  sailors ;  but  she  is  also  worshipped 
by  women  as  the  goddess  who  grants  male  offspring.  MahHsth&ma  ia 
the  Chinese  Ts  Shih  Cbib,  the  Bodhisattva  of  Great  Strength.  £itel» 
in  his  Handbook  of  Chiruu  Buddhism,  says  that  this  Bodhisattva  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  Maudgaly&yana  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  is  quite 
clear  from  the  fact  that,  in  certain  sutras,  such  as  the  Amitftyur- 
Dhyana  Sutra,  they  figure  as  separate  personalities. 

^  The  Japanese  Amida. 

•  «<  The  Buddha,  the  Dharma,  and  the  Samgha '' :  %.e,  the  Buddha, 
the  law  and  doctrine  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  Church  or  Community 
of  Brethren  established  by  the  Buddha. 
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layman,  and  would  be  more  effective  in  teaching 
the  people  to  lead  virtuous  lives,  their  distortion  of 
the  early  teachings  might,  perhaps,  to  some  extent 
be  justified ;  but  unfortunately  the  form  which  the 
new  doctrine  took  at  a  very  early  stage  shows  that 
no  such  theory  was  in  their  minds.  Instead  of 
exhorting  to  strenuous  lives  of  virtue  and  good 
works,  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  teach  that 
nothing  was  really  necessary  to  salvation  but  loud 
and  frequent  appeals  to  the  name  of  Amitabha 
Buddha  and  zealous  repetitions  of  the  appropriate 
sutras.  One  of  the  principal  sutras  of  this  class 
contains  the  following  emphatic  statement: — 
"Beings  are  not  bom  in  that  Buddha  country 
of  the  Tath^lgata  AmitSjrus  as  a  reward  and  result 
of  good  works  performed  in  this  present  life. 
No,  whatever  son  or  daughter  of  a  family  shall 
hear  the  name  of  the  blessed  Amitd^jrus,  the 
Tath^lgata,  and  having  heard  it,  shall  keep  it  in 
mind,  and  with  thoughts  undisturbed  shall  keep 
it  in  mind  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  or 
seven  nights, — when  that  son  or  daughter  of  a 
family  comes  to  die,  then  that  AmitSjrus,  the 
Tathftgata,  surrounded  by  an  assembly  of  disciples 
and  followed  by  a  host  of  Bodhisattvas,  will  stand 
before  them  at  their  hour  of  death,  and  they  will 
depart  this  life  with  tranquil  minds.  After  their 
death  they  will  be  bom  in  the  world  SukhSvatl,  in 
the  Buddha  country  of  the  same  Amit^jrus,  the 
Tathagata.  Therefore,  then,  O  Sdriputra,  having 
perceived  this  cause  and  effect,  I  with  reverence 
say  thus.  Every  son  and  every  daughter  of  a 
family  ought    with  their  whole   mind    to    make 


? 
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fervent  prayer  for  that  Buddha  country/'  *  Numer- 
ous Buddhist  tracts  are  in  existence  and  widely 
circulated  among  the  people,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  if  a  man  calls  sufficiently  often 
on  the  name  of  Kuan  Yin,  he  will  be  delivered 
from  any  danger  or  difficulty  in  which  he  may  be 
placed,  quite  regardless  of  his  deserts.  There  are 
popular  stories  in  which  it  is  told  that  even  if  a 
man  be  guilty  of  grave  crimes  for  which  he  has 
been  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death,  the 
knife  of  the  executioner  will  break  in  pieces  and 
do  him  no  hurt  provided  only  he  has,  with  a  believ- 
ing heart,  summoned  to  his  aid  the  '^Goddess  of 
Mercy."  Stories  of  this  kind,  even  if  educated 
men  do  not  believe  in  them,  can  hardly  have 
a  beneficent  effect  upon  morality,  and  hardly 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  monks  who  invented 
them. 

To  blame  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  however,  for 
failing  to  preserve  their  religion  from  corrupt  in- 
fluences is  hardly  fair:  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  stream  of  Buddhist  literature  and  tradition 
that  flowed  for  centuries  into  China  from  Northern 
India  and  Nepal  issued  from  a  source  that  was 
already  tainted.  Sakyamuni  Buddha  probably  died 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Buddhism  did  not  obtain 
a  foothold  in  China  till  five  or  six  centuries  later, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  our  era 
that  native  Chinese  began  in  large  numbers  to  take 
the  vows  as  Buddhist  monks.  By  this  time  primi- 
tive Buddhism  had  already  been  cruelly  distorted. 

1  The    Smaller   Sukhdvati   Vyilha,  translated    by     Max    MliUer 
(Sacnd  Booh  of  the  EaU,  vol.  xlix.). 
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Where  it  was  at  all  possible,  the  Mahayana  dogmas 
were  read  into  the  simple  scriptures  that  formed 
the  Asokan  canon;  where  the  utmost  ingenuity 
failed  to  find  the  germs  of  these  dogmas  in 
the  canon,  the  doctors  of  the  Mahayana  school 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  compile  a  series  of 
colossal  forgeries  by  putting  forth  new  sutras, 
purporting  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  Buddha 
himself,  but  containing  an  entirely  new  book  of 
doctrine.^  Part  of  it  was  probably  brought  from 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  nearly  all  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the 
Buddha.  Like  the  founder  of  the  Mormons  in 
after-ages,  the  pious  forgers  —  let  us  hope  they 
were  unconscious  of  their  guilt — pretended  to  be 
merely  the  "finders"  of  the  new  sutras.  Some- 
times they  were  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
caves  guarded  by  demons.  Nagaijuna,  for  instance, 
who  was  one  of  the  worst  offenders,  is  supposed 
to  have  found  in  "  the  palace  of  the  Dragon " 
the  great  Hua  Yen  sutra,  already  referred  to,  a 
work  which  justifies  us  in  regarding  Nagaijuna  as 
one  of  the  principal  inventors  or  adapters  of  the 
Mahayana  doctrines,  or  at  least  as  one  of  those  who 
grafted  them  on  the  original  Buddhistic  stock. 
The  Chinese  admire  him  so  much  that  they  have 
elevated  him  into  the  position  of  a  Bodhisattva, 
and  celebrate  his  birthday  on  the  25th  day  of  the 
seventh  moon.  Among  the  principal  speakers  in 
the  Hua  Yen  sutra  are  the  Buddha  himself  and 
the  mjrthical  Bodhisattvas  P'u  Hsien  and  Manjusri. 
The    Mahayana    doctrine    concerning   this    order 

>  See  Note  6  (p.  414). 
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of  being  is,  as  I  have  said,  totally  unknown  to 
early  Buddhism ;  and  out  of  or  beside  this  central 
doctrine  of  the  Mahayana  system  grew  up  a 
cluster  of  dogmas  which,  like  some  parasitic  weed, 
could  only  have  the  effect  of  choking  and  kill- 
ing the  original  plant  of  which  the  Buddha  him- 
self had  sown  the  seed.  The  Chinese  "  fathers  ** 
were  not  primarily  responsible  for  all  this.  The 
v&st  m]i;hology  that  culminates  in  the  doctrine 
of  Amitabha's  heaven  was  accepted  in  China  only 
too  readily,  but  it  was  not  a  Chinese  invention. 
If  the  history  of  these  fanciful  dogmas  can  be 
more  readily  traced  in  China  and  Tibet  than 
elsewhere,  it  is  only  because  Buddhism  practically 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  country  of  its  origin.  What 
Chinese  Buddhism  might  have  been  if  it  had 
sought  to  estabUsh  itself  upon  the  Asokan  canon 
instead  of  upon  a  bundle  of  crude  myths  and 
grotesque  allegories  may  be  realised  easily  enough 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Buddhism  of  Burma 
and  Siam,  which — in  spite  of  their  tolerance  of  a 
system  of  animistic  worship  alien  to  Buddhism — 
have  preserved  almost  intact  the  body  of  doctrine 
that  they  inherited  through  Ceylon  from  the 
orthodox  Church.  What  with  the  growth  of 
the  mystic  schools  derived  from  Bodhidarma, 
the  Tantra  schools  with  their  magic  spells  and 
incantations,  the  Lin  Tzu  school  that  teaches 
religion  in  the  form  of  enigmas,  the  Wu  Wei 
school  with  its  doctrine  of  a  Golden  Mother,  the 
hideous  demonology  introduced  into  Buddhism 
by  a  debased  wonder-working  Taoism,   and  the 

schools  that  imite  in  their    praises 
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of  the  bejewelled  Western  Heaven  which  can 
be  attained  merely  by  repeating  the  name  of 
Amitabha  Buddha  or  Kuan  Yin  P^u  Sa,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Buddhism  in  China  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fangs  of  its  own  grotesque  offspring. 

In  the  following  chapter  some  further  remarks 
on  Mount  Omei  will,  I  trust,  serve  to  emphasise 
the  observations  already  made,  and  will  perhaps 
help  the  European  reader  who  has  not  visited 
China  to  form  some  conception  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Chinese  Buddhism  at  the  present 
day.  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  if  I  depart  so 
far  from  the  usual  practice  of  travellers  in  China 
as  to  refrain  from  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  general  question  of  religion,  especially  in 
connection  with  Christian  propaganda.  For  my 
own  part,  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  express  the 
hope  and  belief  that  the  missionary  question  is 
one  which  time  will  solve  at  no  very  distant  date. 
As  soon  as  a  reformed  China  has  earned  for  her- 
self— by  the  reform  of  her  legal  codes  and  judicial 
procedure — the  right  to  demand  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  foreign  consular  jurisdiction  within  Chinese 
territory,  missionaries  ^  cease  to  be  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  Chinese  officialdom.  They  may  obtain 
fewer  converts,  but  they  will  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  such  converts  as  they  may 
then  gain  will  not  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
secure  foreign  protection  against  the  laws  of  their 
own  country;  whereas  the  official  classes  will  no 
longer  have  cause  to  regard  missionaries  as  a 
political  danger.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  outbreaks  of  fematical  hatred  against  foreigners 
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are  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the  missionary 
question.^  In  spite  of  this  fact  it  will  be  generally 
conceded  that,  like  most  Orientals,  the  Chinese 
are,  in  purely  religious  matters,  inclined  to  be 
extremely  tolerant:  far  more  so,  needless  to  say, 
than  Western  peoples  usually  are.  History  proves 
that  the  Chinese  people  are  not  hostile  to  foreign 
religious  doctrines  as  such,  but  only  when 
foreign  religions  tend  to  introduce  disintegrating 
forces  into  the  social  fabric.  Similarly  the  official 
classes  are  not  inimical  to  foreign  religions  as 
such,  but  only  when  foreign  religions  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  political  fabric  and  the 
independence  of  the  State.  These  dangers  will 
no  longer  operate  when  foreign  missionary  enter- 
prise absolutely  ceases  to  have  even  the  semblance 

^  Any  one  who  is  not  hopelessly  narrow-minded  can  thoroughly 
sympathise  with  the  missionary  position.  The  missionaries  as  a 
body  are  men  of  religious  enthusiasm.  They  believe  they  have 
been  summoned  by  their  Master  to  preach  to  non-Christians  a  faith 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  only  true  faith  ;  and  some  of  them  believe 
that  an  acceptance  of  this  faith  is  "necessary  to  salvation."  From 
their  point  of  view,  all  missionary  work  is  entirely  justified ;  and 
from  any  point  of  view  the  work  the  Christian  missions  have  done 
in  alleviating  sickness  and  pain  in  China  is  wholly  admirable.  As 
regards  the  purely  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  I  am  glad  to 
refrain  from  expressing  a  personal  opinion.  It  is  a  subject  which 
requires  to  be  handled  with  extraordinary  delicacy,  for  many  people 
are  unable  to  discuss  it  dispassionately,  and  it  gives  rise  to  endless 
arguments  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  are  and  must  be  utterly 
devoid  of  persuasive  power.  Now  that  Religion,  as  distinct  from 
any  systematised  Creed,  has  taken  its  place  among  the  recognised 
subjects  of  philosophical  investigation  (and  psychological  also,  as  in 
Professor  James's  brilliant  book,  The  Varieties  of  lUligious  Experience)^ 
we  may  expect  to  hear  missionary  work  discussed  (at  least  by  educated 
persons)  with  less  bitterness  and  strong  language  than  has  sometimes 
disgraced  the  controversialists  on  both  sides.  A  short  and  incomplete 
bat  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  missionary  question  from  an 
obviously  impartial  point  of  view  may  be  found  in  Professor  Knight's 
Varia^  pp.  31-35.    (John  Murray  :  1901.) 
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of  a  connection  with  international  politics,  and 
foreign  missionaries  become  in  all  respects  amen- 
able to  the  courts  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live  and  work.  Whether  the  change  will 
tend  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
China  with  greater  rapidity,  or  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  about  its  ultimate  extinction,  is  a 
question  regarding  which  it  would  be  rash  to 
prophesy.  Given  fair  field  and  no  favour  it 
might  well  seem  that  the  disorganised  forces  of 
a  corrupt  Buddhism  would  be  ill  fitted  to  cope 
with  such  strenuous  and  well-equipped  adversaries 
as  the  Churches  of  Christendom:  yet  perhaps  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  ultimate  victory  will  rest 
with  neither.  The  clashing  of  forces  that  must 
assuredly  result  from  the  weakening  of  the  hold 
of  Confucianism  on  the  educated  classes  and  the 
introduction  of  new  political  and  social  ideals 
may  lead  to  an  intellectual  upheaval  tending  to 
the  destruction  of  all  religion.  Even  to-day, 
the  only  vigorous  element  in  the  heterogeneous 
religious  systems  of  China  consists  in  that  expan- 
sion of  the  ideal  of  filial  piety  which  takes  the 
form  of  the  cult  of  ancestors :  a  cult  which  has 
done  so  much  in  the  past  to  preserve,  consolidate 
and  multiply  the  Chinese  people  and  make  them 
peaceful,  law-abiding  and  home-loving,  and  which 
has  nevertheless  been  condemned  as  idolatrous  by 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
was  this  rock  of  Chinese  orthodoxy  that  shattered 
the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  China,  and 
that  rock  is  still  a  danger  and  an  obstruction  in 
the  troubled  waters  through  which  glide  the  frail 
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barks  of  the  Christian  missions.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  improbable  that  the  dogmas,  at  least,  of 
any  of  the  Christian  Chmt;hes  will  ever  find 
general  acceptance  on  Chinese  soil.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  regeneration  of  China  is  more  likely 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  a  neo- 
Confiicianism  frankly  accepting  such  adaptations 
as  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  modem 
times  may  render  necessary ;  and  if  this  is  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
people,  there  may  arise  a  reformed  Buddhism 
drawing  its  inspiration  either  from  the  simple 
&ith  of  Burma,  Siam,  and  Ceylon,  or — far  more 
probably — from  one  of  the  complex  systems  (near 
in  kinship  to  those  of  China  but  with  a  vitality 
of  their  own)  that  have  evolved  themselves  upon 
the  soil  of  Japan. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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Very  few  of  the  buildings  now  existing  on 
Mount  Omei  can  boast  of  antiquity,  for  a  damp 
climate  and  the  ravages  of  fire  have  in  the  past 
made  short  work  of  their  fragile  timbers.  The 
monasteries  are  humble  structures,  being  simply 
one-storied  bungalows  of  wood.  Compared  with 
the  richly  -  carved  teakwood  wats  of  Siam  and 
kyaungs  of  Burma,  they  are  unpretentious  build- 
ings with  little  decoration,  and  what  there  is 
possesses  small  artistic  merit.  Over  the  door- 
ways and  under  the  eaves  hang  sundry  massive 
wooden  boards,  resplendent  with  richly  -  gilded 
characters,  giving  the  name  of  the  monastery 
and  brief  quotations  from  the  Buddhist  scriptures. 
Most  of  the  tablets  containing  inscriptions  or 
quotations  have  been  presented  by  devout 
pUgrims,  but  the  periodical  regilding  of  the 
characters  is  paid  for  out  of  the  corporate  fiinds. 
The  interiors  are  generally  more  imposing;  for 
every  monastery  on  Mount  Omei  is  also  a  temple, 
and  the  decoration  of  the  halls  containing  the 
images  of  the  Buddha  and  his  saints  is  generally 

on  a  fairly  lavish  scale.     The  larger  temples  have 
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a  series  of  such  halls  one  behind  the  other,  with 
courts  or  quadrangles  intervening,  the  sides  of 
each  quadrangle  being  occupied  by  the  monks' 
living  quarters.  There  are  also  spacious  quarters 
for  visitors.  The  office  in  which  the  financial 
and  other  secular  affairs  of  the  monastery  are 
administered  is  generally  a  small  room  on  the 
left  side  of  the  first  hall  of  images,  corresponding 
to  a  room  on  the  other  side  which  is  used  as  a 
kind  of  porter's  lodge.  In  the  latter  room  the 
monks  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  the 
cold  weather,  and  sit  huddled  round  a  charcoal 
brazier.  From  the  middle  of  the  room  they  can 
see,  through  the  open  door,  every  one  who  enters 
and  leaves  the  temple  by  the  main  entrance ;  and 
one  of  them  is  generally  deputed  to  attend  on 
every  group  of  visitors  or  pilgrims.  AU  pilgrims 
bring  their  own  food  with  them  —  the  Chinese 
their  rice,  and  the  Tibetans  their  tsamba;  but 
those  whose  appearance  entitles  them  to  respect, 
or  who  have  given  a  substantial  donation  to  the 
funds  of  the  establishment,  are  invited  to  drink 
tea  and  eat  sweetmeats,  and  warm  themselves  by 
the  charcoal  fire.  The  Buddhistic  injunction  to 
avoid  taking  life  is  rigorously  obeyed  on  Mount 
Omei  by  visitors  as  well  as  residents,  all  of  whom 
conform  to  a  strictly  vegetarian  diet.  The  only 
persons  who  ever  disregard  this  rule  are  some 
inconsiderate  Europeans.  Small  subscriptions — 
generally  in  the  form  of  copper  "cash"  —  are 
placed  on  an  offertory  plate,  or  on  the  altar  table 
in  front  of  one  of  the  principal  images,  and  are 
dqiosited  there  by  the  pilgrims  after  they  have 
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finished  their  devotions.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
a  permanent  record  of  their  visit,  or  whose  dona- 
tion exceeds  a  tael  (say  three  shillings),  inscribe 
their  names  or  paste  their  cards  in  the  subscrip- 
tion book,  with  a  statement  of  the  amomit  of 
then*  donations.  An  ingenious  plan  has  been 
devised  to  relieve  pilgrims  of  the  necessity  of 
carrying  large  quantities  of  com  up  the  mountain, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  invalidate  excuses  of 
want  of  money.  In  the  town  of  Omei-hsien, 
where  every  pilgrim  spends  the  night  before 
beginning  the  ascent,  he  is  visited  by  a  banker 
or  broker,  who  offers  him  little  paper  notes  or 
chits  called  fei  tzu,  bearing  various  face -values 
firom  ten  taels  down  to  one  hundred  cash  (about 
twopence).  They  are  printed  jfrom  wooden 
blocks,  and  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  money 
represented  is  inserted  in  writing.  The  pilgrim 
selects  as  many  fei  tzu  as  he  thinks  he  may 
require  or  can  afford,  and  pays  over  their  face- 
value  to  the  banker.  The  notes  are  handed  as 
occasion  requires,  or  benevolence  prompts,  to  the 
temple  treasurers,  or  are  deposited  on  the  altars, 
and  are  received  in  the  temples  as  readily  as 
coin.  When  a  considerable  collection  of  them 
has  been  made  in  any  monastery  they  are  sent 
down  to  the  banker,  who  deducts  his  very  small 
commission  and  settles  the  account  either  by 
sending  silver  in  return,  or  by  crediting  the 
monastery  with  the  amount  in  his  books. 

The  monasteries  naturally  vary  in  size.  Some 
of  them  are  the  homes  of  a  score  or  more  of 
monks    and    acolytes,    while    the    smaller    ones 
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shelter  but  three  or  four.  When  a  monastery  is 
destroyed  by  fire  or  other  cause,  its  elderly  or 
infirm  inmates  lodge  themselves  temporarily  in 
one  of  the  neighbouring  religious  houses,  while 
the  more  energetic  go  forth  on  a  pilgrimage — 
sometimes  as  far  as  the  Eastern  sea -board — 
carrying  with  them  a  donation  book  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  funds  for  rebuilding.  When 
the  monastery  arises  again  from  its  ashes  it  is 
pra^ically  a  new  foundation  with  new  endow- 
ments, even  its  name  being  sometimes  altered. 
In  spite  of  the  apathy  concerning  religious  matters 
that  strikes  every  European  observer  as  charac- 
teristic of  China  to-day,  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  large  subscriptions  for  religious  purposes  can 
always  be  obtained  from  the  Chinese  layman  not- 
withstanding his  protestations  of  contempt  for 
the  monastic  ideal  and  for  the  idle  and  useless 
lives  led  by  the  vast  majority  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
monks. 

Passing  by  the  Pao-ning  monastery,  which 
is  situated  on  the  plain  between  the  city  and 
the  mountain-base,  I  visited  the  monasteries  of 
the  White  Dragon  (Pai  Lung  Ssii),  and  the 
Golden  Dragon  (Chin  Lung  Ssu),  and  stopped 
for  the  night  at  the  Wan-nien  Ssu,  formerly  the 
White  Water  Monastery  of  P'u  Hsien.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  on  the  mountain, 
and  its  written  history  goes  back  to  the  third 
century,  if  not  fiirther.  It  contains  many  objects 
of  interest,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  life-size 
bronze  elephant  discovered,  or  rather  first  described, 
by  Baber.    The  very  curious  spiral-roofed  brick 
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building  in  which  it  stands — believed  by  Baber  to 
have  been  erected  by  Hindu  Buddhists  not  later 
than  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era  —  is 
unfortunately  so  small  and  shut  in  that  it  is  im- 
possible either  to  photograph  the  elephant  or  to 
view  it  from  a  proper  standpoint.  Baber  believed 
that  this  edifice  was,  next  to  the  Great  Wall, 
the  oldest  building  in  China  of  fairly  authentic 
antiquity,  and  he  considered  that  the  elephant 
was  the  most  ancient  bronze  casting  of  any  great 
size  in  existence, — perhaps  fifteen  centuries  old. 
I  have  some  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  alleged 
antiquity  of  both  building  and  elephant.^  Upon 
the  animal's  back  is  a  bronze  statue  of  P'u  Hsien 
P'u  Sa  (Samanta  Bhadra  Bodhisattva),  who,  as  I 
have  said,  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  India 
to  Mount  Omei  on  an  elephant.  Among  modern 
curiosities  at  the  Wan-nien  Ssti  is  a  small  alabaster 
image  of  Gautama  Buddha,  which  was  recently 
brought  from  Burma  by  a  Chinese  Buddhist  monk 
who  had  been  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of 
Mandalay  and  Rangoon.  The  same  pilgrim  pre- 
sented a  coloured  print  of  the  great  Shwe  Dagon 
pagoda  at  Rangoon,  which  is  regarded  by  the 
monks  of  Wan-nien  as  a  precious  work  of  art, 
though  its  intrinsic  value  is,  of  course,  trifling. 
There  is  also,  in  a  separate  building  called  the 
Hai  Hui  T*ang,*  a  supposed  tooth-relic  of  Buddha, 
which  is  treated  with  strange  lack  of  reverence.' 
But  it  is  only  an  elephant's  molar,  and  the  monks 
know  it. 

>  See  Note  6  (p.  414).  *  j$  #  £ 

»  See  Note  7  (p.  417). 
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Wan  -  nien  Ssfi  is  situated  at  a  height  of 
about  8,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  (11,000  feet^)  is  therefore  still  a 
long  way  off;  but  as  I  succeeded  in  reaching  it 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  left  Wan- 
nien  Ssu,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  path  was 
often  obliterated  by  snow  and  ice,  I  satisfied 
myself  that  the  difficulty  of  the  climb  has  oft;en 
been  much  exaggerated.  In  dry  weather,  indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  healthy  man  of  average 
physical  vigour  should  not  accomplish  in  one  day 
the  whole  climb  from  base  to  summit:  though 
such  a  feat  of  endurance  would  prevent  him  from 
paying  much  attention  to  the  objects  of  interest 
on  the  way.  The  mountain  sides  are  luxuriantly 
wooded,  and  it  is  only  when  the  path  approaches 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  or  a  steep  slope  that 
any  extensive  view  can  be  obtained  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  ascent.  The  silver  fir,  ever- 
green-oak,  pine,  cypress,  laurel,  birch,  chestnut, 
spruce,  nan-mu,  maple  (several  species)  and  camp^ 
totheca  acuminata  are  all  to  be  met  with,  and 
there  are  innumerable  flowering  plants  and  ferns; 
but  the  character  of  the  flora  naturally  varies  a 
great  deal  at  the  different  altitudes.  On  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  summit  there  is  little 
but  dwarf  bamboos,  junipers  and  rhododendrons, 
though  in  sheltered  places  I  noticed  the  silver 
fir,  liquidambar,  yew,  willow,  pirus,  and  several 
kinds  of  shrubs.  Other  trees,  like  the  alder, 
Chinese  ash,  and  banyan,  are  confined  to  the  plain 

^  This  is  the  usually  accepted  estimate ;  but  Sir  A.  Home  has 
recently  stated  it  to  be  only  10,158  feet. 
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or  to  the  lower  slopes.  The  banyans^  of  the 
Omei  plain  are  magnificent  trees,  some  of  them 
of  enormous  girth. 

Below  Wan  -  nien  Ssii  I  left  behind  me 
spring  warmth  and  sprouting  vegetation.  By  the 
time  I  had  reached  a  height  of  4,000  feet  there 
were  patches  of  snow  on  the  roadside ;  2,000  feet 
higher  all  visible  trace  of  the  path  was  gone, 
icicles  hung  from  the  leafless  trees,  while  small 
acolytes  from  the  monasteries,  clad  in  their  wadded 
winter  garments,  were  busily  sweeping  away  the 
snow  in  front  of  the  gateways.  When  I  left 
Omei-hsien  my  thermometer  registered  64°  Fahr. 
At  Wan-nien  Ssii  the  temperature  had  simk  to 
49"* ;  on  the  sununit  of  the  mountain  there  were 
18  degrees  of  frost  after  sunset 

The  next  temple  to  Wan  -  nien  Ssii  is  the 
Kuan  Hsin  Ting,'  a  poor  building  which  was 
apparently  in  sole  charge  of  a  child  of  nine.  The 
next  is  the  Hsi  Hsin  So.*  These  words  may 
be  interpreted  as  "The  Haven  of  the  Tran- 
quil Heart,"  but  they  also  mean  "The  Pilgrim's 
Rest,"  for  hsi  hsin  are  the  words  used  to  trans- 
late or  explain  the  Sanskrit  term  sramarui^  an 
ascetic  or  monk.  The  records  of  the  mountain 
explain  the  name  by  saying  that  when  the  pilgrim 
reaches  this  place,  he  can  no  longer  hear  the 
growlings  and  mutterings  of  the  "  dusty  world  " : 
his  heart  therefore  becomes  as  peacefiil  as  his 
surroundings.  In  the  building  is  a  large  image 
of  Maitr#ya,  the  "Buddha  of  the  Future,"  who 

^F^infectma.  »  «   i&  TB-  *  A  >&  Jf • 

^  Literally,  "  the  quelling  of  the  passions.'' 
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is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Tushita  heaven,  awaiting 
incarnation. 

Passing  by  the  Ch*ang  Lao  P*ing^  temple, 
the  next  is  tiie  Ch*u  Tien,*  otherwise  known  as 
the  Tsu  Tien.  Tsu  is  a  kind  of  red-eyed  duck, 
and  the  allusion  is  to  the  duck-like  shape  of  a 
neighbouring  rock.  The  temple  contains  rather 
life-like  images  of  the  eighteen  lo-han}  These 
Chinese  words  represent  the  Sanskrit  arhat  or 
arahotj  "venerable"  or  "worthy."  We  meet 
with  arhats  in  the  oldest  Buddhist  scriptures. 
They  were  the  worthiest  and  most  enlightened 
of  Buddha's  disciples ;  men  who  fiiUy  understood 
the  doctrine  as  it  was  delivered  to  them  by  their 
master,  and  accepted  it  as  a  final  statement  of  truth. 
Arahatship,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  is 
the  goal  aimed  at  by  aU  true  Buddhists,  and  hnpUes 
a  release  from  all  delusion,  ignorance  and  sorrow. 
In  technical  language  the  arahat  is  the  man  who 
has  acquired  the  "four  distinctive  qualifications" 
{patisambhidd)  and  has  attained  the  state  of  "  final 
sanctification."  In  the  hands  of  the  Mahayanists 
the  arahats  come  to  be  persons  possessing  magical 
powers,*  such  as  that  of  moving  without  support 
through  space,  in  which  respect  they  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  mysterious  Tibetan  beings 
invented  by  the  self-styled   "  theosophists " :   but 

'  Bi   III  W  JR-     See  Note  8  (p.  418). 

^  In  the  early  Buddhiflt  scriptures  we  learn  that  super-normal 
powers  were  even  then  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  arhats,  but 
it  was  generally  considered  undesirable  to  put  such  powers  to  the 
test 
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arahatship  as  an  ideal  becomes  altogether  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  Bodhisattship,  the  state  of  the  holy 
man  who,  having  arrived  at  the  stage  next  preced- 
ing that  of  Buddhahood,  voluntarily  refrains  from 
taking  the  final  step,  in  order  that  he  may  remain 
as  a  teacher  and  saviour  among  men.  In  the 
Chinese  Buddhistic  system  there  are  several  classifi- 
cations of  the  arahats  or  lo-han :  we  find  them  in 
groups  of  twelve  hundred,  five  hundred,  eighteen 
and  sixteen.  The  twelve  hundred  are  only  met 
with,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  books ;  but  many 
large  temples  m  China  contain  images  of  the 
five  himdred.  In  Canton,  for  example,  there  is 
what  Eiux>peans  have  rather  foolishly  named  the 
Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred  G^enii.  Some  wag  once 
fancied  he  saw  a  resemblance  in  one  of  the  figures 
there  to  Marco  Polo,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  idea  struck  the  professional  Canton  guides  as 
such  a  happy  one  that  for  many  years  past  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  deluding  thousands  of 
European  and  American  travellers  with  the  belief 
that  Messer  Marco  has  been  turned  into  a 
Chinese  "god."  The  mistake  assumes  a  some- 
what grotesque  character  when  we  remember  that, 
according  to  the  Chinese  belief,  each  of  the  five 
hundred  lo-han  is  destined  at  some  remote  period 
to  become  a  Buddha.^  In  the  majority  of  Chinese 
temples — ^as  in  those  of  Mount  Omei — the  number 
of  lo-han  represented  by  images  is  only  eighteen ; 
but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 

^  See  the  Saddharma  -  Pandartka,  traxiBlated  by  Kern  in  the 
Sacred  Booki  of  the  Ead^  voL  xxi  The  Chinese  version  is  known  as  the 
Miao  Fa  lien  Hua  Ching  {j^  ^  ^  ^  8). 
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followers  of  different  schools  as  to  the  identity  of 
two  of  these.  In  Korea  and  Japan  the  temples 
generally  contain  sixteen  lo-han,  while  Tibetan 
Lamaism  sometimes  recognises  sixteen  and  some- 
times eighteen.^  The  two  extra  ones  seem  to 
have  been  added  as  an  after-thought  by  Chinese 
Buddhists  in  comparatively  modem  times. 

Above  the  Temple  of  the  Red -eyed  Duck 
comes  the  Hua  Yen  Ting.'  As  already  mentioned, 
the  name  Htia  Yen  is  that  of  a  famous  sutra 
**  discovered  "  by  Nagaijuna.  The  temple  contains 
the  eighteen  lo-han  and  figures  of  Sakyamuni 
Buddha  and  the  two  Bodhisattvas  P'u  Hsien  and 
Manjusri.'  Behind  these  three  central  figures  is 
a  small  Kuan  Yin  (Avalokite9vara).  On  leaving 
this  temple  the  road  strikes  downwards  for  a  short 
distance,  and,  soon  after  recommencing  the  ascent, 
we  arrive  next  at  the  monastery  known  as  the 
Lien  Hua  Shih*  ("Lotus  Flower  Stone "),  where 
there  is  a  holy  relic  consisting  of  the  curiously- 

»  See  an  article  on  this  subject  by  T.  Watters,  in  the  Journal  of  Ihe 
Scyal  AtiaUc  Society^  April  1899.  See  also  Edkina,  Chinese  Buddhim^ 
pp.  249  and  394-395. 

*«  ftH- 

'  Manjiisri  ($  ^  69  ^)  is  a  Bodhisattva  who  in  China 
ii  practi(»Uy  worshipped  as  the  God  of  Wisdom.  Like  Ti  Tsang, 
Kuan  Tin  and  others,  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  human  prototype, 
or  rather  to  have  been  incarnated  in  the  body  of  a  historical  personage. 
But  the  truth  probably  is  that  any  person  of  superlative  wisdom 
was  liable  to  be  identified  by  his  admirers  with  Manjusri.  There  is 
an  interesting  reference  to  him  in  I-Tsing's  Records  of  the  Bvddhiit 
BeUgum,  tnmslated  by  J.  Takakusu  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1896), 
p.  169.  The  translator  comments  on  the  fact  that  Manjusri  was  even 
by  the  people  of  India  supposed,  at  one  time,  to  be  somehow  connected 
with  China,  and  the  actual  place  of  his  residence  was  identified  as 
Ping  Chon  in  Chih-li. 
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shaped  stone  from   which  the   place   derives  its 
name.     I    found  a  number  of  Tibetan   pilgrims 
rubbing  coins  on  it;    the  coins  to  be  afterwards 
carefully  preserved  as  charms.     The  stone  is  said 
by  the  monks  (on  no  authority  that  I  can  discover) 
to  have  been  brought  up  from  deep  waters  by 
miraculous  agency,  and  to  have  floated  on  the 
surface  like  the  flower  of  the  lotus.     The  lotus 
myth  in  Buddhist  cosmology  is  based  on  a  very 
picturesque    allegory,   with    which    most    of   my 
readers  are  probably  acquainted.       Its    meaning 
has  been  accurately  described  in    the    following 
words  by  £.  J.  Eitel,  who,  though   he  possesses 
the  usual  bias  against  ''heathendom,"  is  a  fairly 
sympathetic  writer  on  Buddhist  subjects.      **The 
idea  conveyed  in  this  flowery  language  of  Buddhism 
is  of  highly  poetic  and  truly  speculative  import, 
amounting  to  this :  that  as  a  lotus  flower,  growing 
out  of  a  hidden  germ  beneath  the  water,  rises  up 
slowly,  mysteriously,  until    it    suddenly    appears 
above  the  surface  and  unfolds  its  buds,  leaves, 
and  pistils,  in  marvellous  richness  of  colour  and 
chastest  beauty  of  form ;  thus  also,  in  the  system 
of  worlds,  each  single  universe  rises  into  being, 
evolved  out  of  a  primitive  germ,  the  first  origin 
of  which  is  veiled  in  mystery,  and  finally  emerges 
out  of  the  chaos,  gradually  unfolding  itself,  one 
kingdom  of  nature  succeeding  the  other,  all  form- 
ing one  compact  whole,  pervaded  by  one  breath, 
but  varied  in  beauty  and  form.     Truly   an  idea, 
so  far   removed   frora    nonsense,   that  it    might 
be  taken  for  an  utterance  of  Darwin  himself."^ 

1  Thm  Lechurei  on  Buddhumj  pp.  60-61. 
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Visitors  to  Buddhist  temples  cannot  fail  to  observe 
how  frequently  the  lotus  allegory  has  been  made 
to  subserve  religious  and  artistic  purposes,  and  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  how  it  has  been 
associated  with  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  P*u 
Hsien's  worship  on  Mount  Omei.  The  images  of 
the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  are  nearly  always 
represented  as  sitting  or  standing  in  the  centre  of 
a  huge  open  lotus,  and  even  P'u  Hsien's  elephant 
stands  on  the  same  sacred  plant. 

As  regards  the  stone  in  the  Lien  Hua  monas- 
tery, I  may  add  that  it  does  not  bear  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  a  lotus  or  any  other  plant,  and 
apparently  it  is  not  supposed  to  do  so.  Its 
original  crude  shape  has  evidently  never  been 
tampered  with,  though  its  surface  has  been  worn 
smooth  by  constant  rubbing. 

Into  the  same  temple  another  stone — not  a 
sacred  one — has  found  its  way.  It  is  a  huge 
boulder,  many  tons  in  weight,  that  was  brought 
down  the  mountain  side  some  years  ago  by  an 
avalanche,  and  crashed  into  the  back  of  the  main 
hall,  where,  for  superstitious  reasons — and  perhaps 
because  its  removal  would  be  a  matter  of  immense 
difficulty — it  has  been  allowed  to  remain.  On  a 
hanging  scroll  above  the  central  images  I  noticed  a 
Chinese  transliteration  ^  of  the  well-known  Tibetan 
formula,  " Om  Mane  Padme  Horn  (or  Hung),' * 
generally  translated — but  this  is  a  controversial 
matter— "  Hail  1  The  Jewel  in  the  Lotus."    The 
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first  word  Om  or  Aunt  v&  the  well-known  sacred 
syllable  of  Brahmanism ;  practically  it  is  simply 
a  syUaha  invocatioms.  The  Jewel  may  mean  the 
Buddha,  or  his  Law  (Dharma),  or  the  Buddhist 
Church  (Sangha),  or  all  three  combined,  or  more 
probably  signifies  Avalokite9vara  (the  Chinese 
Kuan  Yin  and  Japanese  Kwannon),  who  in 
Lamaism  is  supposed  to  be  incarnated  in  every 
successive  Grand  Lama.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  few  of  the  Tibetans  who  mutter  the 
sentence  as  they  walk  or  turn  it  in  their  prayer- 
wheels,  or  carve  it  on  stones  and  rocks  by  the 
wayside,  can  give  any  clear  idea  of  what  they 
mean  by  it.  Like  the  Chinese  Nam -Mo  (or 
Nan-Wu)  O-nd-to-Fo^  ("Praise  be  to  Amitabha 
Buddha "),  it  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  dhdrani  or 
mystic  spell,  the  constant  repetition  of  which  will 
lead  the  believer  to  a  life  of  bliss  in  Sukhdvati, 
the  Western  Paradise.  The  only  Chinese  whom 
I  met  on  the  mountain  besides  the  residents 
were  Buddhist  monks  on  pilgrimage,  and  the 
invocation  to  Amitabha  was  constantly  on  their 
lips;  the  other  was  repeated  with  equal  persist- 
ence by  the  Tibetan  pilgrims.  During  part  of 
my  climb  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  thick 
mist,  which  muffled  the  sound  of  footsteps;  but 
there  was  seldom  a  moment  that  I  did  not  hear 
one  or  other  of  these  mystic  sentences  floating 
weirdly  in  the  air  above  me  or  below. 

A  steep  climb  soon  brought  me  to  the  Hsi 
Hsiang  Ch'ih'  ("The  Elephant's  Bath"),  where  a 

'Mrs  Munsik. 
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temple  has  been  built  close  to  a  pool  of  water 
where  P'u  Hsien's  famous  elephant  is  said  to 
have  bathed  after  his  long  journey.  The  temple 
contains  images  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  P'u  Hsien 
and  Manjusri.  Behind  them,  in  the  same  hall, 
are  three  beautifully  gilded  figures,  larger  than 
life-size,  representing  Amitabha  Buddha  attended 
by  Kuan  Yin  and  Ta  Shih  Chih^  Bodhisattvas. 
These  are  the  three  beings  who  are  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  Western  Paradise;  their  images 
are  therefore  frequently  found  together,  Amitabha 
always  in  the  centre.  In  another  haU  is  an  image 
of  Kuan  Yin  unattended. 

The  next  temple  is  known  as  the  Great 
Vehicle'  or  Mahayana  monastery.  Here  are 
images  of  Sakyamuni,  Manjusri  and  P'u  Hsien, 
who  are  also  constantly  associated  in  this 
manner;  and  behind  them,  facing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is  a  large  Maitr#ya,  the  Coming  Buddha. 
After  a  fairly  steep  ascent  thence  and  a  short 
descent  the  path  rises  to  the  Pai  Yiin  Ku  Ch*a* 
("The  Old  Monastery  of  the  White  Clouds")— 
which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  I  found  to  be  a 
most  appropriate  name.  Here  there  is  a  colossal 
sedent  image  of  Chang  Liang,*  a  warlike  hero 
who  died  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  after 
he  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  achieve 
immortality  by  starving  fiimself.  He  was  subse- 
quently canonised  by  the  name  of  Wdn  Chafing.* 
In  another  hall  are  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  Manjusri 
and  P*u  Hsien,  supported  by  the  eighteen  lo-han. 

*  :fc  »  M-  '  :*:  H  *.     See  Note  9  (p.  418). 
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In  ascending  to  the  next  temple,  the  Lei  Tung 
P*ing,^  all  pilgrims  are  expected  to  preserve 
absolute  silence.  The  Lei  Tung  or  Thunder 
Cavern  is  that  which  shelters  the  irascible  Dragon 
of  rain  and  thunder,  to  whom  I  referred  in  the 
last  chapter.  An  inscription  that  hangs  in  the 
temple  apparently  refers  to  his  controlling  powers 
over  lightning  and  rain  -  clouds.*  The  slightest 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  either  in  laughter  or 
in  speech,  is  liable  to  produce  a  terrific  whirlwind 
and  thimderstorm. 

Next  above  this  perilous  locality  comes  the 
Chieh  Yin  Tien  *  —  the  Temple  of  Amitabha. 
The  words  chieh  yin  mean  "  to  receive  and  lead," 
and  are  applied  to  Amitabha  because  he  it  is 
who  is  supposed  to  assist  the  faithful  to  reach  the 
Western  Heaven  in  which  he  reigns.  The  first 
hall  contains  a  richly-gilded  colossal  statue  of  this 
Buddha,  standing  upright  Behind  him  is  a  figure 
of  Wei  To  *  ( Vida),  a  Bodhisattva  who  is  regarded 
as  a  xHhdrapdla,  or  tutelary  deity  of  the  Buddhist 
monkhood.  He  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
recluses  do  not  suffer  through  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, and  that  the  monastery  is  properly  supplied 
with  necessaries.  The  second  hall  contains  the 
eighteen  lo-han  in  bronze.  There  are  also  the 
usual  images  of  Sakyamuni  and  his  attendant 
Bodhisattvas,  and  a  colossal  gUded  Pu  Hsien 
sitting  on  a  lotus  on  the  back  of  a  white  elephant. 

'  9  119  i¥.  '  «  «  fR  S-  '  fig  91  JR. 

^  #  PS  or  fl  9^  4:  P£:  Veda  Fidei  Deferuw-^  Hindu  deity 
who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  protectors  of  the  four  "  Coxitinents  *'  of 
the  world  or  Universe. 
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In  the  right-hand  comer  of  this  well-populated 
hall  is  another  triad  of  divinities:  Yo  Shih  Fo,^ 
a  mythical  Buddha  who  dwells  in  an  eastern 
world,  with  Ti  Tsang  and  Kuan  Yin  Bodhisattvas 
on  his  left  and  right.  This  is  a  favourite  Buddha 
in  China,  and  is  supposed  to  hold  in  the  East  a 
position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Amitabha 
in  the  West.  In  the  popular  imagination  he  has 
replaced  the  Motionless  {wu  tung)  Buddha  Akchdb- 
hya  (A-ch'u-p'o)  and  is  worshipped  as  the  healer 
of  sickness.  Ti  Tsang  ^  is  one  of  the  great  Bodhis- 
attvas, like  P^u  Hsien,  Ta  Shih  Chih  and  ManjusrL 
The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in  China  is  m  the 
province  of  Anhui.  He  is  the  benevolent  being 
who  seeks  to  save  human  beings  from  the  punish- 
ments of  hell.  His  prototype  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Siamese  prince. 

A  steep  ascent  from  this  interesting  monastery 
leads  to  the  Ku  T*ai  Tzii  P'ing,»  the  "Ancient 
Temple  of  the  Prince  Royal."  It  is  said  that 
this  building  is  named  after  a  prince  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  but  the  monks  of  to-day  prefer  to  regard 
the  T^ai  Tzii  as  Sakyamuni  Buddha  himself,  in 
the  character  of  Prince  Siddharta,  son  of  the  king 
of  Kapilavastu.  The  figure  representing  him  is 
attired  in  real  robes,  richly  embroidered.  On  his 
right  is  P'u  Hsien,  seated  on  a  white  tuskless 
elephant.  As  already  mentioned,  P*u  Hsien's 
elephants  are  generally  characterised  by  their  six 

^  IK  fli  ft>  ^^^  common  title  Lui  Li  Fo  ($£  ]||  ^) 
translates  the  Sanskrit  VaidHrya,  lapis  lasnUi.  This  precious  stone 
seems  also  to  have  been  associated  with  a  favourite  Assyrian  deity, 
£nu-rd8tu. 

•  *  »  '  *  *  ^  Jp- 
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tusks.  On  the  prince's  left  is  Kuan  Yin;  and 
behind  these  three  central  figures  are  images  of  Ti 
Tsang,  Ta  Shih  Chih,  W6n  Ch*6ng  (Chang  Liang) 
and  Manjusri,  all  of  whom  have  been  described. 

The  next  is  the  Yung-ch*ing  Ssii  ^  or  Eternal 
Happiness  monastery.  Here  a  many-armed  Kuan 
Yin  &Lces  the  entrance,  and  behind  him  (or  her)  is 
an  Amitabha.  The  only  new  figure  among  the 
rest  is  that  of  Bodhidarma  or  Ta-mo,  the  St 
Thomas  of  the  Catholic  missionaries.'  He  sits 
cross-legged  with  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand 
raised.  A  small  P'u  Hsien  is  seated  on  an 
elephant  with  four  tusks,  the  other  two  being  lost. 
In  this  hall  I  observed  some  heaps  of  broken 
statues  in  bronze  and  iron,  the  remains  of  a  ruined 
temple.  From  here  a  level  path  leads  to  the  K'ai 
Shan  Jou  Sh§n  Tsu  Shih  Tien,'  which,  as  the  name 
partly  indicates,  contains  a  gruesome  relic  in  the 
shape  of  the  mummified  body  of  a  former  abbot, 
attired  in  the  robes  he  wore  in  life.  The  dried 
shrunken  face  has  been  lacquered  with  great 
care,  and  no  one  would  guess  that  the  figure 
was  not  made  of  clay  or  bronze.  It  is  not  the 
only  mummy  on  the  mountain.  From  here  a 
short  steep  path  leads  to  the  Eagle- wood  Pagoda,^ 
a  monastery  named  after  a  miniature  nine-storied 
bronze  pagoda,  the  gift  of  a  Ming  empress.  The 
next  temple  bears  the  imposing  inscription  of  "  The 

'  ea  lU  A  *  fl  »  A 

*    ^9   ^  S^.     '^^  Bloes  or  eagle- wood  is  so-called  because  it 

sinks  (eh^Sn)  in  water.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  aloes- wood  mentioned 
in  the  Bible. 
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August  Guard  of  the  Gate  of  Heaven,"^  where 
there  is  a  large  Sakyamuni  with  the  usual  atten- 
dant Bodhisattvas.  Next  comes  the  Ch'i  T'ien 
Ch*iao* — The  Bridge  of  the  Seventh  Heaven — 
where  there  is  a  small  temple  in  which  the  three 
Bodhisattvas  —  P'u  Hsien  (in  the  middle)  and 
Manjusri  and  Kuan  Yin  (on  the  right  and  left) — sit 
in  a  row  in  front  of  a  solitary  image  of  SakyamunL 
The  next  temple  is  the  P*u  Hsien  Pagoda,'  where 
the  patron  saint  of  Mount  Omei,  as  is  natural, 
occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  facing  the  entrance.  Behind  him  is 
Amitabha,  and  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  right 
and  left,  are  Sakyamuni  and  Kuan  Yin.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  hall  is  an  image  of  one  of  the 
&vourite  personages  in  the  Chinese  theogony — 
Ts'ai  Sh#n,  the  "God  of  Wealth."*  This  god 
is  so  popular  in  China  that  Buddhism  could  not 
afford  to  neglect  him,  but  as  he  is  really  a  Taoist 
divinity  he  is  only  allowed  to  appear  in  a  Buddhist 
temple  as  an  act  of  grace.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Kuan  Ti,^  the  God  of  War,  Lung  Wang* 
the  Dragon  Raja  or  Naga-king,  and  the  San 
Kuan.^ 

From  this  temple  a  short  walk  over  a  wooden- 
paved  path,  kept  clear  of  snow  by  sedulous  sweep- 
ing, leads  to  the  Hsi  Wa  Tien®  —  the  Pewter- 
Roofed  HalL  At  one  time  there  were  three  "halls/* 
with  roo£s  of  pewter,  bronze  and  iron  respectively. 

'  t  V  iS.  '  »  i*  or  It  H  £  Ml. 
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The  metal  roo&  have  vanished,  though  the  names 
remain.  "Pewter  -  roof"  is  speciaUy  appropriate 
to  a  Buddhist  monastery,  for  pewter  is  the  only 
metal  that  Buddhist  monks  may  —  in  theory  — 
possess.  Each  monk  is  supposed  to  carry  a  pewter- 
headed  staff  when  he  goes  on  pilgrimage  or  on  his 
begging-rounds ;  and  when  he  lodges  at  a  monastery 
he  is  said  to  kua  hsiy  which  literally  means  "to 
hang  up  the  pewter.*'  In  south  China  there  is  a 
spring  called  the  Pewter  Spring,  because  it  bubbled 
up  at  the  bidding  of  a  thirsty  monk  who  struck  the 
ground  with  his  staff. 

Another  short  climb  brought  me  at  last  to  the 
sunmiit  of  Mount  Omei,  where,  at  a  height  of 
about  11,000  feet,  I  found  welcome  and  rest  in 
the  spacious  monastery  that  proudly  describes  itself 
as  "  The  Golden  Hall  of  the  True  Summit."  ^ 

Though  I  was  not  expected  by  the  monks — 
for  my  two  soldiers  had  failed  to  keep  up  with  me 
in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  send  them  on  as  my 
ambassadors  —  I  was  at  once  made  comfortable 
in  a  large,  dean  apartment  on  the  first  floor; 
and  when  my  hosts  heard  that  I  was  a  humble 
student  of  their  religion  they  soon  provided  me 
with  as  ample  a  vegetarian  banquet  as  I  could 
have  desired,  and  treated  me  with  great  kindness. 

An  hour  after  my  arrival  I  stood  outside  the 
temple    gateway    watching   the    sun    set    below 


^  Ch^  'nng  Chin  Tien  (j£  31  &  A)-  There  is  another 
Chin  Tien  or  Qolden  Temple  on  the  summit  of  a  range  of  mountains 
north-east  of  Tali-fu  in  Yunnan  (the  Chi  Shan)  which  is  also  a  noted 
centre  for  Buddhist  pilgrimages.  A  short  account  of  the  temples  of 
this  mountain  is  given  in  a  Foreign  Office  Report  by  the  late  Mr 
litUm.    (China,  Na  3 :  1908,  pp.  4-6.) 
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a  wild  white  ocean  of  clouds  that  laved  the 
mountain  side  about  2,000  feet  below  me  and 
tum^  the  summit  of  Mount  Omei  into  a  snow- 
draped  island.  The  air  rapidly  grew  bitterly  cold, 
and  I  was  glad  to  seek  warmth  indoors  by  the 
side  of  my  charcoal  fire.  My  dilatory  escort, 
carrying  my  modest  baggage,  came  wearily  in  just 
as  it  b^fan  to  grow  dark. 

The  next  morning  held  in  store  a  wonderful 
surprise.  The  vast  ocean  of  white  clouds  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  wide  country  that  lay 
£eu*  below  me  was  bathed  in  the  glory  of  Imlliant 
sunlight  The  sun  rarely  reveals  himself  in  his 
full  splendour  in  Ssuch'uan — ^so  rarely  that  when 
he  does  so  the  dogs  are  said  to  bark  at  him  ^— 
and  on  Omei's  summit  sunshine  is  rare  even  for 
Ssuch'uan ;  but  by  good  fortime  it  was  on  one  of 
those  exceptional  occasions  that  I  spent  there  the 
whole  of  one  memorable  day. 

There  are  several  monasteries  on  or  near 
the  summit.  The  one  in  which  I  lodged  for 
two  nights  is  crowned  with  a  gUded  ball  that 
scintillates  on  its  roof.  Just  behind  the  various 
buildings  of  this  monastery  is  the  tremendous 
precipice  from  the  edge  of  which  fortunate  pilgrims 
witness  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  "  Glory  of 
Buddha." '  As  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  this 
is  the  appearance  of  a  gleaming  aureole  floating 
horizontally  on  the  mist  a  few  thousand  feet  beloW 
the  summit.  This  beautiful  phenomenon,  to  which 
is  probably  due  the  special  sanctity  of  Mount  Omei, 
has  not  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained.     It 

'B  mm  :k^  ft  5E. 
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has  been  likened  to  the  famous  Brocken  Spectre, 
and  to  the  Shadow  of  the  Peak  in  Ceylon,  but  the 
brilliant  and  varied  colours  of  "  Buddha's  Glory  " — 
five  coloiu::s,  say  the  Chinese — ^give  it  a  rainbow- 
like beauty  which  those  appearances  do  not  possess.^ 
The  pious  Buddhist  pilgrim  firmly  believes  that  it 
b  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  Buddha — or  of  his  spiritual  Son  P*u 
Hsien — and  is  always  much  disappointed  if  he  has 
to  leave  the  mountain  without  catching  a  glimpse 
of  it.'  The  necessary  conditions  of  its  appearance 
are  said  to  be  a  clear  sky  above  and  a  bank  of 
clouds  below,  and  as  those  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled  for  me  I  must  sorrowfully  confess  that  I 
cannot  describe  the  spectacle  fix>m  personal  experi- 
ence. But  the  circumstance  that  deprived  me  of 
that  privilege  enabled  me  to  have  a  superb  view 
of  the  surroimding  country.  Nearly  10,000  feet 
below  me  to  the  north  and  east  lay  the  rich 
rolling  plains  of  central  Ssuch^uan ;  to  the  south 
the  silver  streak  of  the  Ta  Tu  river  and  the  wild 
mountains  that  enable  the  mysterious  Lolo  races 
to  maintain  their  solitary  independence ;  slightly 
to  the  south-west  appeared  the  huge  mass  of  the 

^  A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon,  described  as  an  "anthelia," 
may  be  witnessed  in  Ceylon.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his 
Oeylon  [Longmans :  1859,  2nd  edition],  states  that  phenomena  of  this 
kind  may  have  "  suggested  to  the  early  painters  the  idea  of  the  glory 
surrounding  the  heads  of  beatified  saints."  He  adds  this  description  : 
''To  the  spectator  his  own  figure,  but  more  particularly  the  head, 
appears  surrounded  by  a  halo  as  Tivid  as  if  radiated  from  diamonds. 
The  Buddhists  may  possibly  have  taken  from  this  beautiful  object  their 
idea  of  the  agni  or  emblem  of  the  sun,  with  which  the  head  of  Buddha 
is  surmounted.  But,  unable  to  express  a  halo  in  sculpture,  they 
oonoentrated  it  into  h  flame/' — VoL  i.  72  eeq. 

*  See  Note  10  (p.  419). 
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Wa  mountain,  with  its  extraordinary  flat  summit 
and  its  precipitous  flanks;  and,  grandest  sight 
of  all,  dear  and  brilliant  on  the  western  horizon 
stood  out  the  mighty  barrier  of  towering  peaks 
appropriately  known  by  the  Chinese  as  the  Ta 
Hsiieh  Shan  —  Great  Snow  Mountains.  Those 
are  the  peaks — some  of  them  20,000  feet  high, 
and  more — that  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the 
lofty  Tibetan  plateau  on  the  one  side  and  the 
rolling  plains  of  China  on  the  other:  the  eastern 
ramparts  of  the  vast  Himalayan  range,  whose 
icy  fingers  seem  ever  to  grope  outward  into  the 
silent  abyss  of  space  as  if  seeking  to  grasp  the 
fringe  of  a  mightier  world  than  ours.  Even  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  100  miles  as  the  crow  flies  the 
pinnacles  seemed  top  lofty  to  be  real;  but  it 
was  pleasant  to  know  that  a  few  weeks  hence  I 
should  be  in  the  midst  of  the  great  mountains, 
perhaps  learning  something  of  their  hidden 
mysteries. 

The  narrow  gallery  behind  the  monastery 
from  which  one  watches  for  a  manifestation  of 
Buddha's  Glory  is  carefully  railed,  for  a  fall  from 
this  spot  would  mean  a  sheer  drop  of  more  than  a 
mile  down  the  face  of  a  precipice  which,  as  Baber 
has  remarked,  is  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Many  are  the  stories  told  by  the  monks  of  men 
and  women  who  in  moments  of  wild  religious 
exaltation  have  hurled  themselves  down  to  win 
death  and  paradise  in  one  glorious  instant  by 
throwing  themselves  into  the  bosom  of  their 
Lord  Buddha:  true  stories,  which  have  well 
earned   for  this  terrible  precipice   the   name   of 
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''The  Rejection  of  the  Body."^  Less  sinister 
names  which  have  been  given  it  are  the  Diamond 
Terrace  and  the  Silvery  Boundary, — ^the  latter* 
perhaps  because  Mount  Omei  is  r^arded  as  the 
eastern  buttress  of  the  Great  Snow  Mountains; 
or  perhaps  the  words  refer  to  the  view  of  those 
mountains  on  the  western  horizon.  Near  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  are  the  remains  of  a  once  famous  bronze 
temple,  which  was  several  times  struck  by  lightning 
and  has  never  been  restored  since  the  date  of  the 
last  catastrophe.  Some  of  the  castings  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  Heaven  grants  com- 
pensation for  what  the  lightning  has  destroyed,' 
but  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  have  failed  of 
fulfilment 

The  temple  at  which  I  stayed  harbours  about 
twenty  monks  and  acolytes,  and  visitors  both 
lay  and  monastic  are  constantly  coming  and 
going.  I  observed  there  the  performance  of  an 
interesting  custom,  whereby  the  monks  who  come 
on  pilgrimage  from  distant  monasteries  produce 
papers  of  identification  and  have  them  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  each  of  the  monasteries  they 
visit.  As  their  journeys  are  made  that  they  may 
^'gain  merit,"  not  only  for  themselves  but  also 
for  the  religious  communities  which  they  represent, 
it  is  important  that  on  their  return  they  should 
be  able  to  produce  duly  authenticated  certificates 
that  they  have  actually  attained  the  objects  of 

^  Hi  $t  Sk'    'I^^ro  ^  ^  similar  Suicide's  Cliff  near  the  summit 
of  T^  Shan.    Shi  Mn^  it  may  be  remarked,  has  a  double  meaning. 

' •  ft *•  *wn  -nn. 
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their  pilgrimage.  In  many  cases  the  establish- 
ment visited  also  grants  Buddhist  tracts  or  plans 
of  its  own  buildings.  One  such  crude  plan- 
representing  the  mountain  of  Omei  with  its 
principal  religious  houses — is  reproduced  here  on 
a  reduced  scale.  The  monastic  seal  (in  red  in 
the  original)  appears  at  the  top.  Some  yellow- 
robed  monks  from  a  large  monastery  near  Pao- 
ning-fii  in  north-eastern  Ssuch'uan,  and  a  small 
group  of  lamas  from  Litang,  on  the  Tibetan 
border,  were  having  their  papers  sealed  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival  at  the  Gk^lden  Siunmit. 

During  my  day's  rest  I  attended  two  religious 
services,  besides  a  "  choir-practice  "  of  young  boys 
who  had  not  yet  become  fiilly- fledged  monks. 
The  services  were  weU  intoned,  and,  considering 
one's  strange  surroundings,  had  a  singular  unpres- 
siveness.  The  ordinary  daily  prayers  are  very 
simple,  consisting  in  little  more  than  repeated 
invocations  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas :  they 
are  "praises"  rather  than  prayers.  The  ordinary 
Morning  Service  or  Matins  (Tsao  K*o)^  begins 
with  a  procession  of  monks  into  the  principal  hall 
or  chapel — Ta  hsiung  pao  tien^^  "The  Precious 
HaU  of  the  Great  Lord  (or  Hero  ") — where,  after 
circling  round  the  central  figure  of  Sakyamuni, 
keeping  one  bared  shoulder  towards  the  image, 
they  take  their  seats  on  low  benches  on  left  and 
right    In  front  of  Sakyamuni  are  lighted  candles 

'  ^  in  y  ^.  The  first  two  characters,  rendered  Qreat  Lord 
or  Hero^  represent  the  Sanskrit  Vira,  used  as  the  epithet  of  a  Buddhist 
saint. 
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and  burning  sticks  of  incense.     The  service  then 
begins  by  the  general  invocation.  Nam  Mo  PSn 
SMh  Shih  Chia  Mou-rd-Fo :  *  "  Praise  to  our  Lord 
Sakyamuni  Buddha."    This  is  followed  by  Nam 
Mo  Tan  Lai  Mi  Lei  Tsun  Fo:^  "  Praise  to  the 
Honoured  One  Maitr^ya,  the  Buddha  that  is  to 
be."    The  Buddhas  of  the  past  and  future  having 
thus  been  honoured,  a  bell  is  sounded  to  announce 
a  change  in  the  manner  of  address,  when  some- 
what similar  phrases  of  adoration,  interspersed  with 
short  hymns  of  praise,  are  simg  in  honour  of  some 
of  the  great  Bodhisattvas,  those  selected  at  the 
service  attended  by  me  being  the  following,  in 
the    order   named:     W&n    Shu    Shih  Li^  (Man- 
jusri,  the    Lord  of    Ta    chih^^  Great  Wisdom) ; 
P*u  Hsien^  (Samanta  Bhadra,  the  patron  saint  of 
Mount  Omei) ;  Hu  Fa  Chu  Tien  P'u  Sa^  (all  the 
Bodhisattvas,  Defenders  of  the  Faith) ;  San  Chou 
Kan  YingHu  Fa  Wei  To  Tsun  T'ien  Ru  Sa^ 
(the  Honoured  Bodhisattva  Wei -To,*  the  Dis- 
tributer of  Rewards  and  Punishments  throughout 
the  three  Continents,   Defender   of  the   Faith) ; 
Jih  Kwang  Pien   Chao  and    YUeh  Kiwng  Pien 
Chao  •  (the  Bodhisattvas  of  the  Far-Shining  Light 
of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon — who  are  regarded 
as  attendant  on  Yo-Shih  Fo,  the  Healing  Buddha 
of  the  East) ;  Tshig  Fu  Ts'ai  ShSn  ^^  (the  Bodhis- 

'  #  pg.  '  B  %  and  ^  5fS  a  Jig  %  ft 
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attva  who  increases  happiness  and  wealth  —  the 
Chinese  "  God  of  Wealth " ') ;  and  finally  Shik 
Fang  P'u  Sa^  (the  Bodhisattvas  of  the  Ten 
Quarters  of  the  Universe). 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  service  con- 
sists in  the  short  "lections"  of  extracts  from 
the  scriptures,  which  take  the  place  of  the  lessons 
and  sermons  of  Christian  churches.  The  lections 
are  followed  by  short  hymns,  some  of  which 
have  been  specially  composed  for  liturgical  pur- 
poses and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
books.  Several  processions  and  prostrations  take 
place  during  the  service.  The  intoning  when 
heard  from  some  distance  is  often  not  unlike  a 
Gregorian  chant,  but  the  words  are  uttered  rather 
too  quickly,  especially  in  the  constantly-repeated 
invocations. 

The  Evening  Service  or  Vespers  (Wan  K*o*) 
begins  with  a  solemn  invocation  to  the  mythical 
Buddha  of  the  Western  Paradise,  the  sublime 
Amitabha.^  Then  follow  the  praises  of  Yo  Shih 
Fo,  the  Healing  Buddha,  who  "averts  calamity 
and  lengthens  human  life."  ^  Two  Buddhas,  as  in 
the  Morning  Service,  having  thus  been  invoked, 
the  next  to  be  lauded  are  a  new  selection  of  the 
great  Bodhisattvas,  in  the  following  order:  Kuan 
Tin  or  Kuan  Shih  Yin,  the  "  Goddess  of  Mercy," 
and  Ta  Shih  Chih,  the  Bodhisattva  of  Great 
Strength,®  the  two  who  under  Buddha  Amitabha 

I  See  above,  p.  99.  '  fp  #  «  S-  '  «  8|. 

^^^WL^IS^^^-k^i^  (Avaloldtegvara  and  Mahfts- 
tyUna :  see  footnote,  p.  72). 
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preside  over  the  Western  Paradise;  Ti  Tsang 
Wang^  who  saves  men  fix)m  the  terrors  of  hell; 
Wei  TOf  Defender  of  the  Faith — the  only  divinity 
whose  name  is  included  in  both  Morning  and 
Evening  Services;  Chia  Lan  Sh&ng  Chwng  P^u 
Sa^  ("the  holy  Bodhisattvas,  Protectors  of  the 
Monasteries,"  of  whom  Kuan-Ti,  the  Taoist  "  God 
of  War,"  is  one) ;  Li  Tai  Tm  Shih  Ru  Sa '  (the 
Patriarchs,  the  Bodhisattvas  of  Successive  Ages) ; 
ChHvg  Cfung  Ta  Hai  Chu  P'u  Sa*  (all  the  Pure 
Bodhisattvas  of  the  Great  Ocean :  i.e.  of  life  and 
death  or  continual  metempsychosis). 

"  Buddha's  Glory "  is  not  the  only  marvel  that 
the  fortunate  pilgrim  may  hope  to  behold  when  he 
reaches  the  Golden  Summit  Night,  on  Mount 
Omei,  has  its  treasures  hardly  less  glorious  than 
those  of  day.  These  take  the  form  of  myriads  of 
little  lights,  moving  and  glimmering  like  winged 
stars  in  the  midst  of  an  inverted  firmament.  They 
are  known  as  the  Sh^ng  T^ng  (Holy  Lamps),'  and 
have  been  described  to  me — for  alas !  I  saw  them 
not — as  brilliant  specks  of  light  darting  hither  and 
thither  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  of  mist  on 
which  in  daytime  floats  the  coloured  aureole.  A 
fanciful  monk  suggested  to  me  that  they  are  the 
scintillating  fragments  of  the  "  Glory  of  Buddha,'' 
which  is  shattered  at  the  approach  of  night  and 

'  fin  IS  S  ^  tf  ISt  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  characters  represent 
the  Sanskrit  Sangh&rftma,  the  park  or  dwelling-place  of  monks, 
equivalent  to  a  vihcura  or  monasterj. 

'  See  Note  11  (pi  419). 
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reformed  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Foreigners  have 
supposed  that  they  are  caused  by  some  electrical 
disturbance ;  but  the  monk's  explanation,  if  the 
less  scientific  of  the  two,  is  certainly  the  more 
picturesque. 

The  monastery  in  which  I  was  entertained  is 
probably  the  largest  on  the  summit,  but  by  far 
the  most  £Eunous  is  its  neighbour,  the  Hsien  Tsu 
Tien,^  which  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
original  temple  to  P'u  Hsien  that  according  to  the 
legend  was  built  by  P*u  Kung  in  the  Han  dynasty 
after  he  had  tracked  the  lily-footed  deer  to  the 
edge  of  the  great  precipice  and  had  beheld  the 
wonderful  sight  thenceforth  known  as  the  "  Glory 
of  Buddha/'  The  temple  contains  a  large  sedent 
image  of  the  patron  saint,  and  behind  it  is  a  terrace 
from  which  may  be  seen  the  manifold  wonders 
of  the  abyss.  Not  far  from  this  building  is  the 
Monastery  of  the  Sleeping  Clouds,*  and  further 
off  are  the  temples  of  the  Thousand  Buddhas 
(Ch*ien  Fo)  and  the  White  Dragon.* 

I  regretfully  left  the  summit  of  Mount  Omei 
on  my  downward  journey  early  on  the  morning 
of  10th  March,  and,  after  many  a  slip  and  sprawl 
on  the  snow,  reached  the  Wan-nien  monastery 
in  the  aft^emoon.  Here  I  spent  a  night  for  the 
second  time,  and  continued  the  descent  on  the 
following  morning.  Just  below  the  temple  of  the 
Pai  Limg  (White  Dragon)  which  I  had  already 
visited,  the  road  bifrircates ;  and  as  both  branches 
lead  eventually  to  Omei-hsien,  I  naturally  chose 

^  5k  9L  A-    See  Note  12  (p.  420). 
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the  one  that  was  new  to  me.  By  this  time  I 
had  left  far  behind  me  the  snow  and  icicles  of 
the  higher  levels,  and  had  entered  a  region  of 
warm  air  and  bright  green  vegetation.  The  change 
was  startling,  as  though  by  some  magic  power  the 
seasons  had  been  interchanged. 

^^  I  dreamed  that  as  I  wandered  by  the  way 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring, 
And  gentle  odours  led  my  steps  astray, 
Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring.^ 

Shelley's  dream  would  have  been  realised  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Omei. 

Between  the  biftu*cation  of  the  roads  and  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  there  are  a  number  of  monas- 
teries, few  of  which  possess  any  feature  calling 
for  special  remark,  except  the  romantic  beauty 
of  their  situations.  The  most  conspicuous  are 
the  Kuang  Fu  Ssti,^  or  "  Monaster^  of  Aboimding 
Happiness";  the  Lung  Sh^ng  Kang,'  or  ''Mountain 
Ascending  Dragon,"  from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Gk)lden  Summit ;  the  Kuan  Yin  Ssti,* 
or  "Monastery  of  Avalokite9vara";  the  Chung  FSng 
Ssa,*  "Half- Way  Monastery";  and  the  Ta  O 
Ssu,*  the  "Monastery  of  Great  O  "  {i.e.  Omei  Shan, 
Mount  Omei),  which  is  a  spacious  building,  often 
visited  by  holiday-making  Protestant  missionaries 
from  Chia-ting.  After  passing  this  building  the 
downward  path  leads  across  a  small  bridge,  called 
the  "Bridge  of  the  Upright  Heart"  (Ch6ng  Hsm 

^ «  a  #•         '  n  #  iQ.         '  ft  «r  #. 

*  if9  Jd  ^.    See  Note  12  (p.  420). 
^  :Jt;  it  $•    S^  Note  12  (p.  420)* 
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Ch'iao  ^),  to  the  monastery  named  Hui  T6ng  Ssti  * 
("  The  Spiritual  Lamp  "),  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  the  view  of  the  mountain  summit  is  of 
exceptional  beauty.  A  charming  road  leads  thence 
past  several  other  monasteries,  down  to  the  level 
plain,  whence  the  walk  to  Omei-hsien  is  easy. 
Before  I  reached  the  city  the  great  mountain 
had  vanished  from  my  sight  and  I  never  saw  it 
again :  from  peak  to  base  it  had  disappeared  into 
impenetrable  mist.  There  was  only  the  soft  sound 
of  a  distant  monastery  bell  to  assure  me  that 
somewhere  in  the  clouds  the  sacred  mountain 
might  still  be  looked  for  not  in  vain. 

I  have  dwelt  long  upon  the  Buddhistic  associa- 
tions of  Omei ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  is  wearied 
by  an  account  of  temples  and  of  forms  of  belief 
that  he  considers  grotesque  and  uncouth.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  I  were  to  leave  him  with  the 
impression  that  Omei  possesses  no  interest  beyond 
the  glimmer  that  is  shed  upon  it  by  the  Light  of 
Asia.  If  every  monastery  were  to  crumble  into 
dust,  if  the  very  memory  of  Buddhism  were  to 
be  swept  utterly  away  from  the  minds  of  men, 
Omei  would  still  remain  what  it  was  before  the 
first  Buddhist  recluse  had  built  there  his  lonely 
hermitage — it  would  still  be  a  home  of  portent  and 
mystery,  the  abode  of  nameless  spirits  of  mountain 
and  flood,  the  source  of  inspiration  to  poet  and 
artist,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  many  lands, 
each  of  whom — whatever  his  faith — would  find, 
as  he  gazed  from  the  edge  of  the  Golden  Summit 
into  the  white  abyss  below,  a  manifestation  of 
the  Glory  of  his  own  God. 

^  JE  i&  »  '  8  »  1». 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OMEI-HSIEN  TO  TACHIENLU 

An  easy  journey  of  four  days  from  Omei-hsien 
brought  me  to  the  prefectural  city  of  Ya-chou-fu. 
During  the  first  day  the  road  ky  through  the 
northern  portion  of  the  same  well-cultivated  plain 
that  stretches  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  Chia-ting. 
Large  areas  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  small  ash-tree  which  is  used  to  assist  in  the 
production  of  the  insect-wax.  The  yellow  blossom 
of  the  rape  was  everywhere  in  bloom,  and  pervaded 
the  air  with  the  most  delicate  of  perfumes ;  while 
the  wheat-fields  were  just  beginning  to  wear  then* 
spring  raiment  of  bright  green.  Towards  evening 
my  road  lay  across  the  river  Ya  to  the  small 
magisterial  town  of  Chia  -  chiang,  where  I  spent 
the  night.  Next  day,  soon  after  starting,  we 
again  crossed  the  Ya  in  a  ferry-boat  and  thence 
proceeded  for  a  few  miles  along  the  right  bank. 
Near  the  ferry-crossing  I  noticed  on  the  left  bank 
numerous  shrines  and  small  caves  hollowed  by 
nature  and  by  art  out  of  the  fisice  of  a  cliff.  Sticks 
of  incense  were  burning  in  front  of  several  of 
the  miniature  images  contained  in  them.  From 
this  point  onward  the  road  lay  through  a  very 
picturesque  district  studded  with  groves  of  fine 
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trees  and  two  or  three  good  pagodas,  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  fresh  blossom  of  peach  and  cherry  and 
by  wild  primroses  that  seemed  to  grow  out  of 
the  soUd  rock.  In  the  afternoon  we  again  crossed 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  order  to  reach 
the  magisterial  town  of  Hung  Ya,  the  main  street 
of  which  we  passed  through.  Another  six  miles 
brought  us  to  the  poor  village  of  Chih-kuo- 
chSn.  The  accommodation  was  very  bad,  as  I 
had  passed  beyond  the  ordinary  stage.  The  whole 
river- valley  from  Chia-chiang  upwards  is  the  resort 
of  great  numbers  of  wild-duck,  a  few  of  which  fell 
to  my  gun,  though  the  season  was  late,  and  they 
were  not  at  that  time  plentiful.  A  curious  feature 
of  the  shallower  waterways  of  this  district  is  the 
basket-bridge.  Large  wicker  baskets  are  fiUed 
with  loose  stones  and  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  at  even  distances  of  about  10  feet.  Planks 
of  that  length  are  placed  on  the  top  of  them 
and  constitute  the  bridge.  This  device  has  the 
merit  of  cheapness,  but  as  soon  as  the  basket  is 
rotted  by  the  action  of  the  water,  the  stones 
gradually  subside,  and  the  planks  are  submerged. 
The  Ya  river,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  too  fiiU  of 
rocks  and  rapids  for  navigation.  Long  timber 
raft;s,  however,  make  the  journey  from  Ya-chou  to 
Chia-ting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except  in  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season,  and  serious  accidents 
are  rare. 

Next  day  the  road  led  tortuously  through  the 
river-valley  and  crossed  the  stream  several  times. 
After  one  ferry-crossing  I  was  faced  by  a  stiff 
climb  of  about  800  or  1,000  feet  leading  to  a  pass 
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where  there  is  a  primitive  tea-house.  A  correspond- 
ing descent  on  the  other  side  soon  led  us  back 
to  the  river's  edge,  at  a  point  where  the  stream 
is  very  turbulent.  We  crossed  by  a  bridge  called 
the  "  Bridge  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  "  (Kuan  Yin 
Ch*iao),  formed  of  long  slabs  of  stone,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  passed  through  the  village  of  the 
same  name.  Another  4  or  5  miles  brought  me 
to  the  small  town  of  Ts'ao  Pa,  where  I  spent  the 
night.  This  town  lies  in  a  plain  surrounded  by 
hills  in  every  direction  except  the  east  and  north- 
east. It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  a 
point  where  the  current  is  gentle  and  the  bed  very 
broad  and  shallow.^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  14th 
March,  I  reached  Ya-chou-fii,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  a  taotai,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to 
the  Tibetan  border.  The  town  is  important  as 
being  on  the  ''mandarin"  road  from  Peking  to 
Lhasa,  and  also  as  being  the  centre  of  a  great 
tea  district.^  It  is  in  the  plains  surrounding 
Ya-chou  that  the  inferior  tea  which  is  considered 
good  enough  for  the  Tibetan  market  is  grown, 
and  from  here  it  is  carried  in  long,  narrow  bundles 
on  the  backs  of  coolies  to  Tachienlu.  There  it 
is  cut  into  cakes  or  bricks,  packed  in  yak-hides, 
and  carried  by  Tibetans  all  the  way  to  Lhasa, 
and  even  to  the  borders  of  India. 

At  Ya-chou  I  was  most  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission, 
who,  judging  from  the  friendliness  with  which  they 

^  From  here  a  road  leads  direct  to  the  capital,  Ch'eng-tu,  which 
can  be  reached  in  three  stages. 
'  See  Note  13  (p.  4S1). 
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were  greeted  in  the  streets,  were  evidently  on 
excellent  terms  with  the  people.  The  Mission 
has  established  a  dispensary  and  a  school,  and 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  hospital.  To  make  invidious 
comparisons  between  diflferent  missionary  bodies 
in  China  is  unbecoming  for  a  traveller  who  has 
been  treated  by  all  with  every  possible  courtesy ; 
but  if  I  venture  to  refer  to  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  with  special  praise,  it  is  only  because  the 
members  of  that  Mission  whom  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  happen  to  have  been  persons 
of  broad  sympathies  and  more  than  ordinary  culture 
and  refinement. 

The  hospitaUties  of  Ya-chou  induced  me  to 
break  my  journey  here  for  one  day,  which  I  spent 
in  exploring  the  town  and  neighboiu-hood.  It 
is  situated  in  a  rather  confined  plateau  nearly 
siuTounded  by  hills,  including  one  mountain,  the 
Chou  Kung  Shan,  which,  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
is  a  humble  rival  of  Omei.^  At  Ya-chou  I  paid 
oflF  the  somewhat  uncouth  "  boy "  whom  I  had 
engaged  at  Ch'eng-tu,  and  found  a  successor  to 
accompany  me  to  Tachienlu.  I  also  engaged  a 
new  set  of  coolies.  A  sedan-chair  which  I  had 
bought  on  leaving  the  Yangtse  at  Wan-hsien  had 
been  with  me  the  whole  way,  but  I  very  seldom 
used  it,  except  when  entering  and  leaving  large 
towns.  At  Ya-chou  I  might  as  well  have  left  it 
behind,  and  so  reduced  the  number  of  my  coolies 
by  half ;  for  I  did  not  enter  it  after  the  day  I  left 
that  city.     I  abandoned  it  finally  at  Tachienlu. 

1  See  Note  1  (p.  411). 
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Almost  immediately  on  leaving  Ya-chou  on 
the  next  portion  of  my  journey  I  entered  into 
the  mountainous  region  tiiat  fringes  the  Tibetan 
plateau.  Marco  Polo  evidently  passed  through 
the  Ya-chou  plain  on  his  journey  from  Ch*6ng-tu 
to  Yunnan-fu  via  the  Chien-ch'ang  valley.  In 
his  day  Ya-chou  must  have  been  a  frontier  town 
on  the  extreme  west  of  Cathay,  for  all  the 
mountainous  region  beyond  belonged  to  Tibet. 
Like  most  border  regions  this  district  was  the 
scene  of  constant  warfare,  and  Messer  Marco 
draws  a  pitiful  picture  of  its  utter  desolation.  It 
was  infested,  apparently,  by  wild  beasts,  as  well 
as  by  wild  men.  But  since  his  day  the  political 
boundary  of  China  has  been  moved  steadily 
westwards,  and  the  province  of  Ssuch^uan  now 
nominally  includes  a  vast  tract  of  country  that 
was  once,  and  still  to  a  great  extent  is,  inhabited 
by  Tibetans  or  allied  tribes. 

On  16th  March,  a  few  miles'  walk  from  Ya- 
chou  brought  me  to  the  Fl)ring  Dragon  Pass  (Fei 
Lung  Ling),  about  8,600  feet  high.  Hosie, 
describing  this  road,  says  that  ''a  long  pull  over 
a  frightfrd  road  brought  us  to  the  summit";^ 
but  the  weather  must  have  been  against  him,  for 
I  experienced  no  difficulty,  and  found  the  road 
no  worse  than  roads  in  China  usually  are. 
About  65  U  (barely  20  miles)  from  Ya-chou 
brought  me  to  the  village  of  Shih-chia  Ch'iao, 
where  I  spent  the  night  in  a  rather  good  inn. 
Next  day  I  went  up  the  right  bank  of  a  stream 
that  flows  north-east  to  meet  the  Ya,  and  after 

^  Thne  Yean  in  WuUm  China,  p.  95. 
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twice  crossing  it  reached  the  small  district  town 
of  Jung-Ching,  in  the  streets  of  which  I  smashed 
a  carved  Buddha-headed  mountain-pole  that  I  had 
bought  on  Mount  Omei,  in  my  efforts  to  beat  off 
a  dog  that  presented  every  appearance  of  insanity. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  I  reached  the  end  of  the 
stage  at  Huang-ni-p'u,  a  small  straggling  village 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  range  that  was  to 
be  crossed  on  the  following  day.  The  pass,  which 
is  known  as  the  Great  Elephant  (Ta  Hsiang  Ling) 
is  9,200  feet  high  —  less  than  2,000  feet  lower 
than  the  summit  of  Mount  Omei.  Huang-ni-p'u 
lies  at  a  height  of  about  8,870  feet ;  so  the  actual 
climb  that  faced  us  on  the  18th  March  was  about 
5,880  feet.  The  pass,  according  to  one  interpreta- 
tion, derives  its  name  from  the  elephant  on  which 
P*u  Hsien  rode  from  India  to  Mount  Omei ;  but 
that  legend,  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  basis  in  fact.^ 
I  started  the  ascent  early  in  the  morning,  amid  the 
glorious  weather  that  had  smiled  upon  me  ever 
since  I  entered  Ssuch^uan ;  and  my  dog  Jim  and  I 
climbed  the  pass  amid  slush  and  snow  with  a 
rapidity  which  entirely  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
two  soldiers  who  formed  my  escort  to  keep  up 
with  us.  I  reached  the  summit  about  midday,  and 
rested  in  one  of  the  numerous  refreshment  shanties 
that  cater  for  the  tea-coolies,  of  whom  I  passed 
many  hundreds  during  the  journey  from  Ya-chou 
to  Tachienlu.  The  weights  that  these  men  carry 
on  their  backs  are  enormous.  A  single  man 
carries  as  much  as  800  and  sometimes  400  pounds 

^  See  Note  14  (p.  421). 
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weight.^  They  receive  twenty  or  thirty  cents  a 
day  each,  according  to  the  weight  carried,  and 
spend  about  three  weeks  on  the  journey.  An 
unburdened  traveller  traverses  the  same  distance 
in  eight  days.  The  coolies  walk  very  slowly,  as 
a  slip  might  have  dangerous  consequences.  My 
own  greatest  difficulty  in  making  the  ascent  of 
the  Ta  Hsiang  Ling  was  to  pass  these  people  on 
the  narrow  path,  especially  when  a  string  of  them 
stood  sideways  to  rest  their  burdens  on  their 
wooden  props:  for  they  never  unload  themselves 
on  the  road,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  the  burden  on  to  their  backs  again.  I 
saw  only  one  man  meet  with  an  accident.  He 
was  passing  under  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock, 
and  tried  to  dodge  a  long  ice  stalactite.  This 
unbalanced  him,  and  he  fell  on  the  path  with  his 
huge  load  uppermost.  Till  we  had  extricated 
him  I  saw  nothing  but  his  legs ;  but  he  rose  up 
smiling,  and  some  Mendly  hands  assisted  him  in 
replacing  his  burden. 

The  temperature  at  the  summit  was  not  lower 
than  48''  in  the  shade,  according  to  my  ther- 
mometer, but  that  was  at  midday.  The  snow 
was  melting  fast  under  a  hot  sun.  The  view  from 
the  ridge  was  on  both  sides  magnificent.  There 
was  no  mist,  and  the  bright  sunshine  made  the 
distant  peaks  with  their  white  caps  stand  out  with 
marvellous  vividness  against  the  deep-blue  sky. 

Having  descended  from  the  snowy  heights  of 
the  Great  Elephant  Pass,  and  so  having  left  the 

^  Baber  mentionB  an  instance  of  a  coolie  who  *'  must  have  had,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  more  than  400  English  pounds  on  his  back." 
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plains  of  China  out  of  sight  for  many  weeks  to 
come,  I  found  myself  in  the  little  city  of  Ch'ing- 
ch'i-hsien,  which  in  spite  of  its  diminutive  size 
and  remoteness  from  Western  influences  is  so  far 
advanced  in  civilisation  as  to  possess  a  girls'  school. 
There  is  also  a  temple  dedicated  to  Kuan-Ti  (the 
so-called  "God  of  War"),  which  was  an  appropriate 
circumstance,    as    soldiers  and    military    supplies 
were  being  duly  hastened  through  the  town  in 
connection  with  the  border  warfare  that  was  being 
carried  on  between  the  Chinese  and  Tibetans  south 
of  Batang.     I  noticed  a  versified  proclamation  in 
the  streets  warning  the  people  not  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  the  soldiers,  and  promising  that  all 
supplies  required  for  their  use  would  be  paid  for  at 
current  market  rates.     I  passed  several  small  bodies 
of  troops  between  Ya-chou  and  Tachienlu,  and  as 
far  as  I  could  observe  they  were  very  well-behaved. 
There  were  no  foreign-drilled  troops  among  them, 
and  they  carried  the  old-fashioned  firearms  that 
China  is  now  rapidly  learning  to  discard.     What 
was  perhaps  a  more  noteworthy  circumstance  was 
the  fact  that  the  troops  were  being  regularly  paid, 
and  that  the  commissariat  arrangements  worked 
without  a  hitch.     I  heard  few  details  of  what  was 
actually  taking  place  at  the  front  until  I  reached 
Tachienlu,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  provincial 
authorities  were    dealing  with   the  trouble  in  a 
thoroughly  energetic  manner.     The  difficulties  of 
sending  military  supplies  and   munitions  of  war 
from  Ch*Sng-tu  to  the  borders  of  Tibet  must  have 
been  enormous.    Ta  Hsiang  Ling  was  only  one 
of  a  number  of  great  passes  that  had  to  be  crossed 
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before  the  scene  of  warfare  could  be  reached.  The 
dragging  of  field  artillery  over  a  succession  of  wild 
mountains  where  the  highest  of  the  passes  rises  to 
more  than  15,000  feet,  is  a  feat  which  can  perhaps 
be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  helped  to  perform 
a  similar  one  during  the  British  march  to  Lhasa. 

Ch'ing-ch'i-hsien  was  at  one  time  a  city  of  great 
strategic  unportance,  and  was  the  scene  of  many 
a  fierce  struggle  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
LfOlos — ^who  have  now  retired  many  miles  to  the 
south.  At  other  times,  too,  the  Chinese  have 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  quasi  -  Tibetan  tribes  and  Mantztt  who  still 
inhabit  the  mountains  to  the  west.  Its  natural 
position,  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine  or  natural  moat, 
is  a  very  strong  one,  and  a  besieging  force  armed 
with  primitive  weapons  would  have  very  Uttle 
chance  of  taking  it  by  storm  unless  they  first 
secured  the  Great  Elephant  Pass:  for  on  that 
side  only  the  city  has  no  natural  protection  except 
the  mountain  range  itself.^ 

Immediately  on  leaving  Ch*ing-ch*i  by  the 
west  gate  we  descended  into  the  ravine  which 
protects  it  on  the  west  and  south,  and  crossed 
the  sparkling  mountain  stream  from  which  the 
city  derives  its  name.  The  road  then  gradually 
ascends  along  the  flank  of  some  bare  hills, 
picturesque  but  with  little  cultivation.  It  then 
descends  and  passes  between  high  hills,  issuing 
thence  into  a  broad  valley  in  which  flows  the 
stream  Liu  Sha  ("  Shifting  Sands ").  On  its  left 
bank  is  the   village   of   Fu    Chuang.^      A  little 

1  See  Note  16  (p.  422).  ■  Alao  known  as  Man  Chuang  (j|(  j£). 
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further  on  the  valley  gradually  contracts,  leaving 
only  an  msignificant  area  for  cultivation.  What 
there  is  of  it  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  periodical  inundations,  which  render  it 
suitable  for  rice.  The  hills  are  mostly  bare,  and 
trees  are  few  except  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of 
houses.  The  next  place  of  any  importance  is 
known  as  Ni  (or  I)  T'ou  Courier  Stage,  which 
is  a  large  village  of  comparative  importance,  and 
contains  excellent  inns.  Here  we  spent  the  night 
to  recuperate  our  energies  in  anticipation  of  the 
pass  that  lies  just  beyond. 

Ni  T*ou  lies  about  4,900  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  the  summit  of  the  Fei  Yiieh  Ling  is 
9,000  feet  high,  only  slightly  less  than  the  Great 
Elephant.  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  way 
the  path  led  up  the  valley  of  the  Liu  Sha,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the 
pass.  Above  Ni  T'ou  it  is  simply  a  turbulent 
mountain  stream  rushing  downwards  through  a 
picturesque  gorge.^  The  final  climb  of  1,500  feet 
is  very  steep,  but  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
pass  have  been  much  exaggerated  not  only  by  the 
Chinese  chroniclers — who,  Uke  all  the  literati  of 
their  country,  are  sure  to  have  been  bad  pedestrians 
— but  also  by  at  least  one  European.  The  Hsi 
Tsang  T'u  K'ao  quite  unnecessarily  describes  it  as 
"the  most  dangerous  place  in  China."'  The  view 
from  the  top — which  is  a  narrow  ridge — is  less 
grand  than  that  from  the  Ta  Hsiang  Ling,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  other  lofty  ranges. 

^  See  Note  16  (p.  422). 
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One  of  the  poets  of  the  present  dynasty  (Hsu 
Chang)  has  declared  in  a  pleasant  poem  that  the 
ascent  of  this  mountain  is  like  the  soaring  of  a 
swan,  the  descent  like  the  swooping  of  a  hawk. 
This  is  a  picturesque  description,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  applied  with  appositeness  to  a  certain 
Buddhist  monk  who  was  met  on  the  pass  some 
years  ago  by  a  Western  traveller.^  The  monk 
was  doing  a  pilgrimage  from  P*u  T*o  (Chusan)  to 
Lhasa,  and  had  already  been  seven  years  on  the 
road.  His  somewhat  slow  progress  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  at  every  two  steps  of  his 
journey  he  prostrated  himself  at  full  length  on 
the  ground.  He  was  quite  cheerfiil,  and  antici- 
pated that  in  two  or  three  years  more  he  would 
reach  Lhasa.  Without  assuming  that  there  was 
anything  either  swanlike  or  hawklike  in  my  move- 
ments I  may  claim  to  have  crossed  the  Fei  Yiieh 
Ling  rather  more  rapidly  than  the  monk,  and  I 
reached  the  end  of  the  day's  stage — ^the  village  of 
Hua-lin-p*ing — early  in  the  afternoon.*  Shortly 
before  arriving  there  I  turned  off  the  road  to  visit 
a  picturesque  temple  which  I  espied  embowered 
in  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  right  bank  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent.  It  is  dedicated  to  Kuan  Yin,  but 
the  Guardian  Deity  of  the  Kao  Shan  ("Lofty 
Mountain")  also  has  a  shrine  in  the  temple 
grounds.  Behind  the  main  hall,  which  contains 
the  eighteen  lo-han  in  miniature,  and  a  cast-iron 
bell  dated  the  second  year  of  Tao  Kuang  (1822), 
there  is  a  timber-built  monastery  in  which  a  few 

^  Rockhill,  The  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  306. 
■  See  Note  17  (p.  422). 
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monks  reside.  Higher  up  is  a  pavilion  which 
contains  among  other  things  a  black  wooden 
tablet  recording  the  names  of  those  who  had 
subscribed  towards  the  restoration  of  the  build- 
ing after  its  destruction  by  wind  and  rain.  The 
grounds  of  the  temple  are  well  laid  out,  and 
there  is  a  fine  view. 

Hua  -  lin  -  p*ing  is  a  village  of  two  streets, 
one  of  them  broader  and  cleaner  than  is  usual 
in  Chinese  villages.  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, are  not  pure  Chinese.  A  proclamation  on 
the  walls  stated  that  a  large  number  of  coolies 
were  being  employed  by  Government  on  transport 
service,  in  connection  with  the  border  war,  and 
that  if  any  such  coolie  used  any  military  supplies 
for  his  own  purposes  or  sold  them  to  civilians 
he  would  be  pimished  with  relentless  severity; 
and  that  a  like  fate  would  befall  any  civilian 
who  bought  such  goods  from  him. 

There  is  great  abundance  of  coal  in  the  hills 
about  Hua-lin-p'ing,  and  it  is  freely  used  by 
the  poorest  peasants  for  heating  and  cooking 
purposes.  Judging  from  the  coal  which  was 
brought  to  me  in  a  brazier  it  appeared  to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  for  it  burned  well,  and  gave 
out  considerable  heat  with  hardly  any  smoke. 
The  temperature  in  these  mountain  villages  was 
generally  low  enough  to  make  artificial  warmth 
very  desirable;  but  the  fumes  of  charcoal  are 
not  conducive  to  cheerfulness  or  to  health,  and 
coal  was  a  welcome  surprise. 

For  the  remaining  three  days  of  my  journey 
to  Tachienlu  the  scenery  was  of  great  beauty 
and   grandeur.     I    have    seldom    seen    anything 
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more  magnificent  than  the  view  of  mighty 
momitains  that  greeted  me  as  I  left  Hua-lin- 
p*ing,  and  continued  to  face  me  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  way.  The  lustre  of  the  snow,  the 
rich  azure  of  the  sky  and  the  sombre  shadows 
of  the  gorges  and  ravines  combined  to  make  a 
series  of  pictures  which  no  words  can  describe, 
and  which  time  can  never  efface  from  the  memory. 
There  are  scenes  which  an  artist  could  never 
be  weary  of  painting,  a  poet  never  weary  of 
describing:  yet  both  would  assuredly  fail  to 
communicate  the  secret  of  their  loveliness  to 
those  who  had  never  seen.  There  are  times, 
of  course,  when  the  glories  of  the  scenery  are 
hidden  by  clouds  or  dimmed  by  rain  and  mist, 
and  many  a  traveller  must  have  gone  through 
this  country  with  very  little  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful sights  that  were  hidden  from  him;  but  the 
good  fortune  that  accompanied  me  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Omei  did  not  forsake  me  for  even 
half  a  day  during  my  long  walk  to  Tachienlu, 
for  the  sun  was  never  eclipsed  by  a  cloud,  and 
the  lustrous  peaks  that  towered  skyward  never 
once  robed  themselves  in  fog. 

From  Hua  .  lin  .  p*ing  the  road  descends 
steeply  till  it  reaches  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Ta  Tu.  This  great  river  I  had  not  seen  since 
I  left  Chia-ting,  where  it  joins  the  Min.  Like 
the  Ya  river,  its  current  is  too  swift  and  the 
rapids  are  too  dangerous  to  admit  of  navigation. 
Between  Lu  Ting  Ch'iao  (which  I  reached  the 
same  day)  and  the  junction  with  the  Min  the 
£all  of   the    river    is    no   less   than    8,750    feet.^ 

1  See  Note  18  (p.  4S3). 
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The  road  to  Lu  Ting  keeps  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  sometimes  at  a  height  above  it  of 
several  hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  (as  at  the 
village  of  Ldng  Chi)  close  to  the  river  bank. 
Lu  Ting,  which  gives  its  name  to  an  im- 
portant suspension  bridge,  is  about  20  miles  from 
Hua  -  lin  -  p'ing.  Shortly  before  reaching  it  I 
passed  safely  over  a  somewhat  dangerous  section 
of  the  road,  where  from  a  steep  bank  rocks  and 
stones  frequently  crash  down  over  the  path  and 
into  the  river,  with  disastrous  results  to  unwary 
passengers.  Hosie  describes  how  a  large  stone 
the  size  of  his  head  narrowly  missed  striking 
him,  and  how  he  saw  the  body  of  a  man  who 
had  been  struck  dead,  his  weeping  wife  and  friends 
trying  to  remove  the  corpse  without  endanger- 
ing their  own  lives.  The  vicinity  of  Lu  Ting 
must  be  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  but  it  was 
particularly  so  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  there, 
on  account  of  the  wonderful  display  of  myriads 
of  fruit-tree  blossoms.  Had  I  come  at  a  later 
season  I  should  no  doubt  have  been  able  to 
endorse  Rockhill's  verdict  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  peaches.^  The  town  itself  is  small  and 
dirty,  but  its  position  renders  it  of  some  com- 
mercial importance,  for  through  it  all  the  trade 
that  follows  this  main  route  between  China  and 
Tibet  must  pass.  The  iron  suspension  bridge 
towards  which  all  the  streets  of  the  town  con- 
verge affords  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  Ta 
Tu.  This  fine  bridge,  which  has  been  several 
times  repaired  since  its  construction  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  is  about  120  yards  long. 

^  Land  of  the  Lamoi^  p.  304. 
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It  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  iron  chain  that 
connects  China  and  Chinese  Tibet*  (geographically 
and  ethnologically  the  Ta  Tu  river  is  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Tibet,  for,  though  the  steady  advance 
of  Chinese  influence  has  caused  the  political 
boundary  to  be  moved  further  and  fiurther  west, 
the  races  that  inhabit  the  western  side  of  the 
Ta  Tu  are  still  predominantly  Tibetan,  Mantzii, 
or  Hsi  Fan,^  and  the  tribal  chie£s  are  still  left  in 
complete  control  of  their  mountainous  territories. 
The  Chinese  have  mdeed  driven  a  wedge  into 
this  region  as  far  as  Tachienlu  in  order  to  maintain 
control  over  the  high-road  to  Lhasa;  but  they 
interfere  very  little  with  the  government  of  the 
country.  Beyond  the  Ta  Tu  the  country  is  not 
divided  into  magisterial  districts,  and  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Ch'ing-ch'i  magistrate  extends 
only  as  far  as  Lu  Ting.  Recent  maps  of  China 
make  the  province  of  Ssuch^uan  extend  further 
west  even  than  Batang,  but  the  whole  of  the 
region  I  have  referred  to  should  properly  be 
marked  on  the  maps  as  Chinese  Tibet,'  or  as 
Tibetan  Ssuch'uan.  There  is,  of  course,  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  races  and  languages  in  this 
wild  border  region,  but  the  prevailing  type  is 
anything  but  Chinese;  and  in  religion,  history 
and  social  customs  the  people  who  inhabit  this 
territory  obviously  belong  to  one  of  the  numerous 
allied  races  of  which  Tibet  is  composed  to-day.* 
After  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  leads  along 

^  See  Note  19  (p.  423).  '  See  chap.  xv. 

'  I  obserye  that  it  ia  so  marked  in  Waddell's  map  attached  to  hia 
recent  book  on  the  British  expedition  to  Lhasa. 

*  For  a  brief  discnasion  of  the  ethnology  of  thia  coimtry,  see 
chap.  XY. 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Ta  Tu  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  20  miles.  Villages  are  few  and  the  popula- 
tion is  scanty.  In  the  hamlet  of  Ta  P*^ng  Pa 
I  rested  in  an  eating-house  kept  by  a  Chinese, 
who,  to  my  surprise,  greeted  me  in  Pekingese. 
As  I  sipped  my  tea  he  cheerfully  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  a  Boxer,  and  had  left  Peking 
immediately  after  the  allies  had  entered  it.  I 
fancy  he  must  have  done  so  under  a  cloud;  but 
I  did  not  press  the  subject,  and  amiably  accepted 
his  assurance  that,  in  spite  of  troublesome  poUtical 
estrangements,  he  was  sentimentally  attached  to 
all  foreigners.  After  Ta  P*eng  Pa  there  is  a  long 
upward  climb,  followed  by  a  short  and  sudden 
descent  to  a  wooden  bridge  crossing  a  mountain 
stream.  From  here  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  snowy  mountains  in  the  south-west. 

As  this  road  is  frequently  tramped  by  Tibetan 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Moimt  Omei,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  find  a  number  of  wayside  shrines. 
If  the  name  of  Thomas  Atkins  is — I  hope  it  is  not 
— scribbled  over  the  walls  of  the  Lhasa  cathedral, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Tibetan  feelings 
cannot  have  been  outraged  thereby;  for  no  more 
inveterate  wall-scribbler  exists  than  your  Tibetan 
pilgrim.  I  found  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the 
shrines  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  temples 
of  Chia-ting  and  Mount  Omei. 

Twenty-five  U  beyond  Ta-P*eng  Pa  the  road 
suddenly  branches  off  to  the  left,  leaving  the 
valley  of  the  Ta  Tu,  and  entering  that  of  its  tribu- 
tary the  Lu,  or,  as  the  Tibetans  call  it,  the  Do 
river.  A  steep  descent  soon  led  us  to  our  resting- 
place,  the  village  of  Wa  Ssii  Kou  ("  The  Ravine 
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of  the  Tile-roofed  Monastery'').  It  consists  of 
one  street,  behind  which  are  a  few  small  maize- 
fields,  orchards  and  walnut  trees  in  the  level 
ground  between  the  village  and  the  water's  edge. 
A  small  temple,  presumably  that  from  which  the 
village  is  named,  overlooks  a  rather  cranky  iron 
suspension  bridge.  This  bridge  crosses  the  Lu 
to  a  steep  path  which  climbs  along  the  opposite 
mountain  side  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ta  Tu,  or  Chin  Ch^uan  ("  Gold  Stream ")  * 
— as  the  Ta  Tu  is  called  above  the  junction  with 
the  Lu.  The  path  leads  into  the  territory  of 
a  tribal  chief,  subordinate  to  the  Tibetan  prince 
who  rules  at  Tachienlu.  Hosie  states  that  respect- 
able Chinese  settling  there  are  allowed  to  take 
unto  themselves  temporary  native  wives,  on  pay- 
ment to  the  chief  of  three  taels  (less  than  half  a 
sovereign)  per  wife.  "They  are  free,"  he  adds, 
"to  leave  the  country  when  they  choose,  but 
the  wives  and  children  must  remain."^  I  spent 
an  afternoon  exploring  the  fringe  of  this  region, 
the  northern  part  of  which  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  scene  of  a  long  and  terrible  struggle 
between  the  imperial  troops  and  the  Chin  Ch*uan 
chiefs.  Near  the  summit  of  the  steep  path  that 
creeps  along  the  precipitous  face  of  the  cliff 
opposite  Wa  Ssu  Kou,  there  is  a  small  shrine 
dedicated  to  Kuan  Yin,  who  is  here  regarded  as 
the  protectress  of  a  road  which,  without  her  pro- 
tection, might  subside  into  the  turbulent  river 
hundreds  of  feet  below. 

The  next  day  I  walked  the  remaining  distance 

^  Qold-washing  is  carried  on  here  to  a  coDsiderable  extent,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  rivers  of  western  SsuchHian. 

'  Jownuy  to  the  SatUm  FroniUer  of  Tibet,  pp.  24-25. 
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— about  15  miles — to  Tachienlu.^  The  road  keeps 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  whole  way,  and 
gradually  ascends  from  5,800  feet  at  Wa  SsCi  Kou 
to  8,400  feet  at  Tachienlu.  This  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  Lu  river  is  a  wild  torrent  with 
many  waterfalls.  In  summer,  after  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  it  must  present  the  appearance  of 
a  continuous  white  cascade;  even  in  spring  its 
waters  are  turbulent  enough.  I  reached  Tachienlu 
early  in  the  afternoon  about  five  hours  in  advance 
of  my  sluggish  followers,  and  found  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Moyes,  well  known  by  name  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  interesting  history  of  missionary  enter- 
prise among  the  Tibetans.^ 

Tachienlu  is  a  long,  narrow  little  city  which 
has  had  to  adapt  its  shape  to  that  of  the  mountains 
by  which  it  is  hemmed  in.  The  summits  of  these 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year 
round,  and  some  are  very  lofty.  According  to 
Bretschneider's  map,  one  of  them  is  estimated 
at  25,592  feet,  and  another  at  24,900  feet.  Out- 
side the  walls  of  the  city  there  is  hardly  a  foot 
of  level  ground,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which,  on  entering  the  city,  cuts  it  into  two 
parts.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade  between 
China  and  Tibet,  being  the  point  at  which  Tibetans 
and  Chinese  come  from  west  and  east,  respectively, 
to  exchange  the  produce  of  the  two  countries.' 

1  See  Note  20  (p.  424). 

s  Mra  Moyes  (then  Mrs  Rijnhart)  is  the  well-known  author  of  the 
book,  JVith  the  T\beta/M  in  Tent  and  Temple^  in  which  she  ably 
describes  the  life  of  adventure  and  hardship  which  she  led  in  the 
far  interior  of  Tibet,  where  she  lost  both  husband  and  child. 

'  See  Note  21  (p.  425). 
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The  contribution  of  China  to  this  trade  is  chiefly 
tea,  with  limited  quantities  of  tobacco  and  cotton ; 
that  of  Tibet  mainly  consists  of  musk,  gold-dust, 
skins  and  various  mysterious  concoctions  used 
for  medicines.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
predominantly  Tibetan,  there  being  about  seven 
hundred  Tibetan  families  to  about  four  hundred 
Chinese.^  In  addition  to  the  Tibetan  families, 
however,  must  be  reckoned  a  great  number  of 
lamas,  most  of  whom  live  in  large  lamaseries 
outside  the  city  walls.  Many  of  the  houses — 
especially  the  large  inns — are  of  the  well-known 
two-storied  Tibetan  type,  and  on  their  flat  roofs 
flutter  innumerable  prayer-flags  giving  to  the  winds 
the  universal  Tibetan  hymn  of  praise,  Om  mane 
padme  horn.  The  streets  are  generally  noisy  with 
the  sounds  that  always  accompany  bu3dng  and 
selling  in  Eastern  countries;  but  rarely  so  noisy 
as  to  stifle  the  pious  murmurings  of  red-frocked 
lamas.  For  Tachienlu,  like  all  Tibet,  is  priest- 
ridden.  Even  the  Chinese  seem  to  succumb,  after 
a  few  years  of  residence  there,  to  the  wiles  of  priest- 
craft, and  constantly  seek  the  assistance  of  lamas 
in  exorcising  demons  and  invoking  the  protection 
of  the  saints  of  lamaism.  Many  of  the  lamas 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  by  securing  temporary 
engagements  as  domestic  chaplains ;  and  the  deep, 
sonorous  voices  (assiduously  cultivated  fix)m  youth 
upwards)  in  which  they  intone  their  dirge-hke 
spells  and  unintelligible  prayers,  penetrate  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  their  improvised  chapels. 

^  Hosie,  Journey  to  the  Eaetem  FronHer  of  Tibet, 
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I  REMAINED  in  Tachienlu,  where  I  found  excellent 
quarters  in  a  Tibetan  inn,  from  28rd  March  to 
15th  April.  During  this  period  of  more  than 
three  weeks  I  exchanged  visits  with  the  Chinese 
prefect  and  the  Tibetan  chief  or  "king"  of 
Chala,  and  made  excursions  to  various  places 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  My  main  object  in 
staying  so  long  in  one  place  was  that  I  might 
devote  some  attention  to  the  Tibetan  language, 
of  which  I  had  previously  acquired  a  very  rudi- 
mentary knowledge.  With  this  end  in  view  1 
engaged  a  native  teacher,  a  pleasant  and  mild- 
mannered  old  gentleman,  who,  in  the  approved 
Tibetan  fashion,  put  out  his  tongue  at  me  most 
respectfully  whenever  I  chanced  to  pronounce  or 
spell  a  word  correctly.  He  officiated  at  the 
king's  court  as  a  kind  of  soothsayer.  I  hoped 
that  my  acquaintance  with  him  might  lead  me 
to  endorse  the  opinion  of  Marco  Polo,  that 
among  the  Tibetans  are  to  be  found  "the  best 
enchanters  and  astrologers  that  exist  in  aU  that 
quarter  of  the  world."  They,  he  goes  on  to 
remark,  "  perform  such  extraordinary  marvels  and 
sorceries  by  diabolic  art  that  it  astounds  one  to 
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see  or  even  hear  of  them."*  Ser  Marco  was 
more  fortunate  than  I  was,  for  no  blandishments 
on  my  part  could  wring  any  necromantic  secrets 
from  my  soothsayer.  But  perhaps  he  had  none 
to  impart 

The  climate  of  Tachienlu»  as  might  be 
expected  at  an  altitude  of  over  8,000  feet,  is 
very  bracing.  The  temperature  sometimes  sank 
to  the  freezing  point,  and  snow  often  fell  during 
the  night,  but  the  days  were  almost  uniformly 
bright  and  sunny.  There  was  a  slight  shock 
of  earthquake  on  80th  March,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  occurrence  was  a  common  one;  cer- 
tainly it  caused  no  consternation.  The  people  of 
Tachienlu  are  generally  healthy  and  vigorous, 
but  the  annual  recurrence  of  typhus  fever  is  a 
great  scourge.  The  poorer  class  of  Tibetan 
house  is  exceedingly  dirty,  and  it  can  only  be 
the  fine  climate  that  prevents  Tachienlu  from 
being  frequently  devastated  by  terrible  epidemics. 

1  have  already  observed  that  west  of  the  river 
Ta  Tu  the  country  is  ruled  by  tribal  chiefs,  and 
is  not  under  the  direct  rule  of  China.  The 
chiefs  are  never  interfered  with  so  long  as  they 
abstain  from  political  intrigues,  and  are  punctual 
in  the  payment  of  their  small  tribute  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  Chinese,  however, 
frilly  recognise  the  importance  of  controlling  the 
main  road  into  Tibet  proper;  they  have,  there- 
fore, stationed  an  officer  of  prefectural  rank  {chUn 
Uang  fu)  at  Tachienlu,  lutid  his  duty  it  is  to 
protect  Chinese  interests,  and  keep  a  watch  over 

^  Yale,  Mono  P^  (Oordier'a  edition),  toL  ii.  p.  49. 
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the  movements  of  the  Tibetan  chiefs  and  kings. 
He  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  Chinese  of  the 
district  —  there  are  very  few  outside  the  town 
itself  —  but  has  no  judicial  or  administrative 
control  over  the  rest  of  the  population.  His 
official  duties  are  chiefly  connected  with  transport 
and  commissariat  arrangements,  and  in  keeping 
up  regular  communications  between  the  governor- 
general  in  Ch'6ng-tu  and  the  amban^  or  ch^n 
ch*ai  at  Lhasa.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  his 
hands  were  fiill  owing  to  the  fix>ntier  war,  and 
he  was  also  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  the  new  amban,  who  arrived  in 
Tachie^u  shortly  before  me  on  his  way  to  Lhasa, 
and  was  still  there  when  I  left  three  weeks  later. 
His  predecessor,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
brutally  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the 
lamas  (Hi  the  Tibetan  frontier;  and  it  was  freely 
admitted  by  the  new  amban's  numerous  retinue 
that  his  courage,  which  had  steadily  diminished  as 
he  proceeded  westwards,  had  vanished  altogether 
when  he  reached  Tachienlu.  When  it  appeared 
that  the  frontier  war  showed  no  signs  of  coming 
to  an  end  he  applied,  I  understand,  for  leave  to 
proceed  to  Lhasa  by  way  of  India;  but  this 
request  was  promptly  refused  by  his  superiors 
at  Peking.  Some  yak  -  loads  of  his  baggage 
started  for  the  west  shortly  before  I  left  the 
city,  and  I  presume  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  a  start  soon  afterwards.     The  turbulent 

>  The  word  Amban^  now  so  well  known  to  Europeans,  is  Manchu, 
and  is  applied  to  many  high  Chinese  officials  serving  in  the  Mongolian 
and  Tibetan  depeBdencies  of  China,  besides  the  Resident  at  Lhasa. 
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condition  of  the  tributary  states  which  had 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  some  French 
missionaries  and  the  assassination  of  the  amban 
seems  to  have  forced  the  Chinese  Gk>vernment  to 
give  its  serious  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
frontier.  As  usually  happens  in  China,  the  policy 
determined  on  was  one  of  ruthless  severity.  Two 
large  lamaseries  were  destroyed  by  the  Chinese 
troops,  several  of  the  leading  lamas  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  rest  driven  westward  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Two  tributary  Tibetan  chiefs,  of  rank 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  king  of  Tachienlu,  were 
found  guilty  of  treasonable  intrigues,  and  promptly 
executed.  All  these  persons,  if  the  stories  told 
of  them  were  true,  seem  to  have  deserved  their 
fate.  The  events  had  occurred  some  time  before 
my  arrival  in  Tachienlu,  but  as  the  war  was 
stm  in  progress,  and  the  lamas  of  the  extreme 
west  were  known  to  be  the  implacable  enemies 
of  China,  future  possibilities  still  agitated  the 
minds  of  Chinese  and  Tibetans  alike.  The  loyalty 
of  the  chief  or  king  of  Chala  was  probably 
above  question,  and  he  was  quite  powerful  enough 
to  control  any  restiessness  that  might  show  itself 
among  the  lamas  of  his  own  principality;  but 
there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  pressure 
was  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Chinese  Gk>vem- 
ment  from  an  unknown  source  to  induce  it  to 
abolish  all  the  territorial  chieftainships,  and  parcel 
out  the  whole  country  into  regular  magistracies 
under  Chinese  officials  right  up  to  the  nominal 
frontier  of  Tibet  proper.  It  was  rumoured  that 
Tibet  itself   was    to    be    turned  into  a  Chinese 
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province,  and  fiimished  with  the  usual  hierarchy 
of  Chinese  officials  —  the  main  object  probably 
being  to  frustrate  the  supposed  designs  of  England 
on  that  country — and  that  Ssuch'uan  was  to  be 
divided  into  two  separate  provinces.  In  view  of 
all  these  possibilities,  it  is  clear  that  the  position 
of  the  tributary  princes  of  Ssuch'uan  was,  and 
probably  still  is,  a  somewhat  precarious  one; 
and  that  the  king  of  Chala,  who  could  at  any 
moment  be  placed  under  lock  and  key  by  the 
prefect  at  Tachienlu,  would  probably  be  the  first 
to  suffer  from  the  change  of  policy.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  for  an  unscrupulous  Chinese  official 
to  trump  up  vague  charges  of  treason  which  might 
quickly  lead  to  the  king's  overthrow.  Among 
other  rumours  I  heard  that  the  Ya-chou  taotai 
was  expected  to  move  his  headquarters  temporarily 
or  permanently  to  Tachienlu,  and  that  the  king's 
palace  had  already  been  selected  as  a  suitable 
residence  for  him.  The  king  had  not  apparently 
been  consulted  in  this  little  matter.  How  the 
local  politics  of  Chala  have  developed  since  I  left 
that  distracted  kingdom  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  learning;  but  if  in  another  five  years 
the  king  is  still  swapng  the  fortunes  of  his  little 
monarchy  he  will  deserve  a  good  deal  of  credit 
for  his  skilful  manipulation  of  affairs  during  a 
very  trying  period. 

The  territory  of  this  potentate,  including  that 
of  the  small  chiefs  subordinate  to  him,  extends 
from  the  Ta  Tu  river  on  the  east  to  the  Yalung 
on  the  west,  and  for  about  seventeen  days'  journey 
from  north  to  south.     The  name  of  his  princi- 
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pality  is  spelt  in  Tibetan  Lchags-Ut^  but,  as  usual 
in  Tibetan  words,  it  is  not  pronounced  as  it  is 
written.  Lchlags  (pronounced  cha)  is  the  Tibetan 
for  '^iron/'  and  la  means  a  mountain-pass.  The 
Chinese  transliteration  ^  of  the  word  would  in  the 
Pekingese  dialect  read  Chia-na:  but  in  western 
Mandarin  the  t  is  elided,  and  the  n  is  sounded 
like  an  /.  The  king's  own  name  in  Chinese  is 
Chia  I  Chai.'  His  Tibetan  title,  gyal-po^  which 
means  «  king  "  or  «  ruling  prince,"  sufficiently  weU 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  authority  which  he 
exercises/  Rockhill  describes  him  as  ^'  one  of  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  of  eastern  Tibet,  for  among 
tibem  he  alone  demands  and  obtains  obedience 
from  the  lamas  dwelling  in  his  principality."^ 
He  rules  by  hereditary  right,  and  has  absolute 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects. 
The  Chinese  in  his  territory  are  exempt  from 
his  jurisdiction,  but  they  are  so  few  in  number, 
except  in  the  city  itself,  that  the  exemption  counts 
for  little.  Beyond  the  periodical  payment  of  a 
small  tribute,  the  only  concession  which  he  is 
obliged  to  make  to  the  suzerain  power  is  the 
privilege  of  tda.  This  word  is  neither  Chinese 
nor  Tibetan,  but  is  in  universal  use  in  Mongolia 
and  Tibetan  countries.*  Ula  is  a  system  whereby 
all  Tibetans  living  in  the  neighbourhood  or  within 
a  certain  distance  of  a  caravan  route  are  com- 

s  See  Note  2S  (p.  485). 

^  Land>f>f  ihe  Lcmoiy  p.  276. 

•  The  Chinese  is  J^  Jft,  which  is  merely  phonetic  The  word 
ula  is  Mongolian.  Rockhill  oheerves  that  ula  (ouldk)  was  known  in 
India  in  medieval  times. — {Land  of  the  LamaSy  p.  62.) 
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pelled  to  ftimish  Gk)vernment  officials  (Chinese 
and  Tibetan)  with  men,  baggage-animals,  and 
food,  either  free  of  all  cost  or  for  a  very  small 
fixed  sum.  The  system  has  given  rise  to  great 
abuses,  and  has  in  some  places  caused  so  much 
distress  among  the  people  that  whole  villages 
have  been  abandoned  and  rich  valleys  left  un- 
cultivated. The  subjects  of  the  king  of  Chala 
were  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  tda  system 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  heard  the  king 
himself  lamenting  the  sufferings  which  —  owing 
to  the  greed  and  harshness  of  Chinese  military 
officials — ^it  caused  his  people.  The  burden  at 
that  time  was  more  than  usually  heavy,  for  the 
Chinese  Government  insisted  on  exacting  its  fuU 
rights  of  ula  in  connection  with  the  carriage  of 
military  supplies  to  the  scene  of  warfare. 

The  only  three  official  buildings  of  any 
importance  in  Tachienlu  are  the  residences  or 
yamdns  of  the  king,  the  prefect  or  chiln  Hang  fu 
and  a  Chinese  colonel  {hsieh-Vai).  Of  these  by 
far  the  largest  is  the  king's.  I  visited  him  a 
day  or  two  after  my  arrival,  and  was  received 
very  cordially.  He  is  a  man  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  of  rather  deUcate  appearance,  but 
active  and  vivacious.  He  speaks  Chinese  (with 
a  strong  Ssuch'uan  accent)  in  addition  to  his 
own  language,  and  has  adopted  Chinese  dress. 
His  position  in  Tachienlu  cannot  be  a  very 
pleasant  one,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  his 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
prefect  appears  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of 
enlightened  savage,  and  apparently  considers  that 
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the  most  effective  method  of  demonstrating  the 
superiority  of  the  suzerain  power  is  to  treat  the 
vassal  with  the  least  respect  possible.  The 
Chinese  regard  all  Tibetans  much  as  they  used 
to  regard  Europeans — as  barbarians  outside  the 
pale  of  true  civilisation.  I  heard  it  stated 
that  if  a  Chinese  in  Tachienlu  kills  a  Tibetan  he 
is  merely  mulcted  in  two  packets  of  tea,  but 
that  if  a  Tibetan  kills  a  Chinese  the  lives  of 
three  Tibetans  must  pay  the  forfeit;  I  cannot, 
however,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this.  The  king 
would  be  glad  to  remove  the  centre  of  his 
government  to  another  part  of  his  territories  and 
leave  Tachienlu  to  the  absolute  control  of  China ; 
but  this  he  is  not  allowed  to  do.  A  few  years 
ago  a  lama  versed  in  magic  spells  prophesied  to 
the  king  that  if  he  spent  any  one  of  the  next  three 
consecutive  New  Year  seasons  in  Tachienlu  great 
misfortunes  would  fall  upon  him,  but  that  if  he 
spent  them  elsewhere  all  would  be  well.  The 
kmg,  who  like  aU  Tibetans  is  prone  to  super- 
stition, lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
lama,  and  spent  the  last  and  first  months  of  the 
next  two  years  in  one  of  his  mountain  retreats. 
When  the  third  New  Year  season  came  round 
the  frontier  war  had  commenced,  and  the  king's 
presence  was  urgently  necessary  in  Tachienlu 
in  connection  with  the  transport  arrangements; 
but  his  superstitious  dread  of  unknown  calamities 
again  decided  him  to  retire  to  the  mountains. 
He  came  back  in  due  course  to  find  that  he  was 
in  trouble.  The  via  arrangements  had  suffered 
by  his  absence,   and   the   Chinese   officials  held 
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him  to  blame.  Since  then  he  has  been  zealously 
endeavouring  to  regain  the  confidence  of  his 
Chinese  masters,  with  only  partial  success.  His 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  few  Europeans  he 
has  met  is  regarded  somewhat  suspiciously  by 
the  Chinese  as  well  as  by  the  lamas;  and  it  is 
possible  that  when  the  days  of  trial  and  tribulation 
come  to  him  he  will  look — I  fear  he  will  look 
in  vain — to  his  European  friends  for  protection 
and  support.  With  two  or  three  of  his  Protestant 
missionary  friends  he  has  actually  entered  into 
"sworn  brotherhood,"^  an  old  Chinese  custom 
whereby  close  friends  enter  into  a  mutual  compact 
which  creates  between  them  a  kind  of  fictitious 
relationship.  This  may  explain  a  not  quite  accu- 
rate passage  which  occurs  in  Waddell's  recent 
book,  Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries.^  He  says  that 
"  the  Tibetan  chief  of  Dartsendo  (Tachienlu),  the 
king  of  '  Chala,'  is  especially  well-disposed  towards 
foreigners;  and  when  the  Dalai  Lama  threatened 
to  punish  him  on  this  account,  he  is  reported  to 
have  become  *  sworn  brothers '  with  the  Protestant 
Christian  Tibetans''  Colonel  Waddell  adds  that 
the  king  of  Chala  was  said  to  be  building  forts  in 
his  country,  and  could  put  ten  thousand  fighting 
men  in  the  field ;  but  I  know  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  king's  intentions  are  other  than 
entirely  pacific. 

A  few  weeks'  residence  in  Tachienlu  served 
to  open  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  scandal  and  gossip 
are  not  confined  to  Western  societies.    Even  the 

1  Huan-tHek  (^   ^),  literally  *'the  exchange  of  cards/' 
'  See  p.  368  of  that  work. 
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Tibetan  is  sufficiently  civilised  to  take  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  his  neighbour's  sins.  One  story 
which  caused  much  hilarity  among  the  Smart 
Set  of  Tachienlu  concerned  the  wife  of  a  certain 
court  official.  A  distinguished  person  of  royal 
lineage  (not  the  king)  is  a  man  who  is  known 
to  be  of  an  amorous  disposition,  and  has  been 
the  hero  of  several  pathetic  romances.  He  gazed 
upon  the  court  official's  lady  and  saw  that  she 
was  fair.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  send 
the  husband  on  a  mission  to  a  fsir  country,  he 
having  been  assured  that  his  domestic  interests 
would  be  carefully  protected  in  his  absence.  The 
lady,  reluctantly  or  otherwise,  speedily  bestowed 
her  caresses  on  her  exalted  lover.  For  some 
time  all  went  well ;  but,  unlike  the  less  fortunate 
Uriah  in  the  Biblical  story,  the  official  returned  to 
his  family  in  safety,  discovered  the  intrigue,  and 
promptly  repudiated  his  lady.  The  tragedy  of  the 
situation  consists  in  the  fact  that  she  was  also 
rq>udiated  by  her  •* royal"  lover,  his  fickle  affec- 
tions having  meanwhile  found  another  object 
The  lady  subsequently  consoled  herself  by  marry- 
ing a  Chinese  merchant,  and  is  said  to  be  still 
carrying  on  a  monotonous  existence  within  the 
curtained  recesses  of  that  gentleman's  private 
house.  The  episode  is  one  which  might  perhaps 
be  commended  to  Mr  Stephen  Phillips  for  dramatic 
treatment. 

Court  intrigues  have  given  rise  to  incidents 
more  sombre  than  this.  The  last  king,  elder 
brother  of  the  present  one,  is  said  to  have  had 
the  date  of  his  death  foretold  to  him  by  a  certain 
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lama.  When  the  date  was  dose  at  hand,  the 
king  took  ill  and  died,  after  two  days'  illness, 
exactly  on  the  date  prophesied.  For  some  dark 
reason  the  lama — who  should  probably  have  been 
tried  for  murder  —  succeeded  in  acquiring  such 
potent  influence  over  the  dead  man's  successor, 
the  present  king,  that  he  persuaded  his  Majesty 
to  adopt  his  daughter.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  lamas  have  no  right  to  possess  daughters  at 
all,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear  what  the 
lama  stood  to  gain  by  this  proceeding.  The  king 
was  at  that  time  childless,  but  he  has  since  acquired 
a  daughter  of  his  own.  I  saw  both  the  lama's 
child  and  the  king's  during  a  visit  to  the  Smnmer 
Palace  in  the  mountains,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  lama's  daughter — ^a  little  girl  of  eight 
— ^was  being  brought  up  as  a  boy,  and  was  attired 
in  boy's  clothes.  There  was  some  mystery  con- 
nected with  the  whole  affair  which  I  failed  to 
fathom.  As  may  be  gathered  frx>m  stories  of 
this  kind,  the  lamas  do  not  enjoy  a  good  reputa- 
tion. Their  private  morals  are  not  above  reproach, 
and  they  are  too  fond  of  meddling  in  mundane 
affiurs;  but  they  do  not  wield  the  great  poUtical 
power  of  which  in  other  Tibetan  states  the  lamas 
have  graduaUy  possessed  themselves. 

The  heir  to  the  "kingdom"  is  the  king's 
younger  brother,  a  very  amiable  man  whose  love 
of  outdoor  sports  would  endear  him  to  the  heart 
of  many  an  Englishman.  He  does  not  meddle 
with  questions  of  la  haute  'politique^  and  loves  to 
sp^id  his  time  in  the  delightful  mountain  residence 
to   which  I  have  just   referred  as  the  Sununer 
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Palace,  a  place  known  in  Chinese  as  the  Yii  Lin 
Kung.  I  was  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  there 
as  the  king's  guest,  and  was  received  and  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  his  brother.  It  is  a 
large,  rambling  building,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
lonely  spot  among  the  mountains  about  8  miles 
from  Tachienlu.  One  of  the  greatest  attractions 
of  this  place  is  a  hot  sulphur  spring,  the  water 
from  which  is  made  to  flow  into  k  capacious  tiled 
bath.  The  Tibetans  are  said  to  be  an  unclean 
race — and  I  will  not  gainsay  it — ^but  they  delight 
in  hot  water  when  they  can  get  it.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  are  strictly  preserved  for  sporting 
purposes,  and  afford  splendid  cover  for  pheasants 
and  other  game.  Our  ''  bag  "  was  an  insignificant 
one;  but  I  was  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
zeal  of  the  king's  brother,  who  was  armed  only 
with  an  old-fashicmed  muzzle-loading  weapon  of 
venerable  appearance  and  doubtful  efficiency. 
He  deserved  success,  if  he  failed  to  command  it 
Behind  the  palace  are  some  of  the  tombs  of  the 
royal  family.  They  are  surrounded  by  clusters  of 
prayer-flags — strips  of  white  cloth  tied  to  the  top 
of  sticks  or  slender  poles  and  bearing  the  usual 
prayer  formulas.  Close  by  is  a  rivulet  in  which 
there  is  a  laxge  prayer  -  wheel :  a  liu*ge  wooden 
cylinder,  appropriately  inscribed,  placed  perpendicu- 
larly in  a  strong  framework  of  timber.  Through 
the  cylinder  runs  a  fixed  wooden  pin,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  so  arranged  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  always  in  the  water.  The  flow 
of  the  stream  causes  it  to  revolve  unceasingly,  and 
each  revolution  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
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a  single  utterance  of  the  words,  om  mane  padme 
hom.      The  prayer-flags    and    prayer-wheels  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  eontmually  engaged  in  saying 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  princes.     In  my 
subsequent  travels  through  the  Tibetan  states  I 
found  wheels  and  flags  of  the  same  kind  in  great 
abundance ;  and  they  we,  of  course,  well  known  to 
all  who  have  travelled  anjrwhere  in  Tibet.     As  a 
rule,  a  cluster  of  flags  is  all  that  marks  a  Tibetan 
graveyard,  especially  in    places  where  cremation 
is  the  general  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
Prayer-wheels  may  be  found    wherever  there  is 
flowing  water;  and  I  observed  that  the  Tibetans 
— who  have  not  as  much  objection  as  the  Chinese 
to  imbibing  cold  water — would  often  stop  to  drink 
just  below  a  prayer  -  wheel,  as  if  under  the  im- 
pression   that   the  water,  which    had    performed 
the  pious  act  of  turning  the  wheel,  had  acquired 
thereby  some  mysterious  sanctity.     In  connection 
with  this    I    may    mention    that   holy    water   is 
not  a  monopoly    of  Roman   Catholic    countries, 
for  it  is  quite  commonly  used  for  ritualistic  pur- 
poses in  lama  temples.     As  every  reader  knows, 
this  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  there  are 
resemblances  or  coincidences — sometimes  startling 
enough — between  the  ceremonial  usages  of  lamaism 
and  Catholicism. 

Prayer-wheels  ^  may  be  turned  either  by  water 
or  by  hand.  The  ordinary  small  hand-wheel  is 
constantly  seen  in  the  hands  of  both  lamas  and 
laymen.     Old  men,  especially,  who  are  anxious  to 

^  For  the  origin  of  the  Prayer  (or  perhaps  rather  Praiiing)  Wheel, 
see  Rhys  Davids'  Hibbert  Lectures  (1881),  p.  138  (4th  ed.).  See  also 
Tyler's  PnmUtve  OuUure,  ii.  372-373  (4th  ed.) 
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devote  their  slender  remnant  of  life  in  acquiring 
new  merit  or  destro3dng  bad  karma,  hardly  ever 
go  out  of  doors  without  their  wheels.     They  twirl 
them  with  their  fingers  as  they  walk,  and  years 
of  practice  enable  them  to   do  it  without  any 
conscious  effort:  indeed,  I  fancy  that  many  old 
men  would  twirl  an  imaginary  wheel  if  the  reality 
were  taken  from  them.     It   is  curious  to  note 
that  the  older  a  wheel  is — that  is,  the  more  it 
has  been  twirled — ^the  more  valuable  it  becomes; 
for  few  Tibetans  will  exchange  an  old  wheel  for 
a   new  one,  and    only   the    direst    poverty  will 
induce  them  to  sell    this    most  precious  of  all 
their  possessions  to   a    curio  -  hunter.      Another 
form  of  hand-wheel  is  similar  in  size  and  appear- 
ance to  a  water-wheeL     It  is  inserted  perpendicu- 
larly in  specially-constructed   recesses,  and   may 
be  twirled  round  its  pin  by  any  devout  passer-by. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  wall  of  a  temple, 
and  not  infrequently  in  a  private  house.     In  the 
latter  case  it  is  generally  found  inside  the  house 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  main  doorway  as 
one  enters.    Every  one  who  goes  in  or  out  gives 
it  a  revolution  or  two.    The  stranger  on  enter- 
ing thus  confers  a  kind   of   benediction  on  his 
host,  and  at  the  same  time  accumulates  a  little 
merit  for  himself.     The  custom  is  an  amiable  one, 
and  certainly  does  no  one  any  harm.    Not  content 
with  flags  and  prayer  -  wheels,  the  Tibetans  are 
also  very  fond    of   erecting    piles   of   stones  on 
which  are  loosely-placed   innumerable  flat  slabs, 
of  varying   shapes   and    sizes,  each   bearing  the 
om  mane  formula  in  large,  carved  letters.    These 
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are  variously  termed  obo,'  mam-drombo  and  mafii- 
dong.  They  were  specially  numerous  in  the 
country  through  which  I  passed  after  leaving 
Tachienlu,  but  there  are  many  of  them  also  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  town. 
Lamaism  shares  with  other  forms  of  Buddhism 
the  rule  that  sacred  objects  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  kept  on  the  right-hand  side.  Where 
an  obo  or  mani-drombo  occurs,  therefore,  the 
road  always  bifurcates  so  as  to  enable  the  devout 
traveller  to  keep  it  on  his  right  whichever  way 
he  is  gomg.  The  inscribed  slabs  are  the  pious 
gifts  of  pilgrims,  or  of  any  person  who  wishes 
to  conciliate  or  show  his  respect  to  the  imseen 
powers.  Every  lamasery  has  among  its  imnates 
one  or  two  masons  who  are  employed  by  such 
persons  in  carving  the  inscriptions. 

Before  reaching  Tachienlu  I  had  purposely  left 
undecided  the  route  to  be  followed  thereafter, 
as  I  was  only  too  well  aware  of  the  obstructions 
which  the  authorities  would  be  certain  to  put  in 
my  way  when  I  attempted  to  leave  the  main 
routes.  I  had  a  vague  idea  of  making  an  effort 
to  cross  the  frontier  into  Tibet  proper,  and  so 
proceeding  to  Lhasa  by  the  route  which  no 
European  has  traversed  since  the  days  of  the 
abb^  Hue ;  but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  this 
would  be  impossible — at  least  so  long  as  a  state^ 
of  war  existed  on  the  border.  The  Chinese 
prefect  had  no  doubt  acquainted  himself  with 
the  fact  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Tibetan,  and  when  I  called  upon  him  he  showed 

1 A  MoDgoUan  word  which  the  Chinese  have  naturalifled  as  o-piik 

m  h> 
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considerable  anxiety  and  curiosity  as  to  my  inten- 
tions.  The  new  amban  showing  no  eagerness  to 
avail  himself  of  a  unique  opportunity  to  add  a 
British  adviser  to  his  staff,  and  the  undertaking 
being  otherwise  impossible  in  the  face  of  Chinese 
and  Tibetan  opposition,  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  a  ride  to  Lhasa,  and  had  to 
fall  back  on  my  original  intention  of  travelling 
through  the  Sino-Tibetan  states  of  the  Yalung 
valley  to  the  north  -  west  of  Yunnan.  If  I 
were  prevented  by  official  opposition  fix>m  follow- 
ing this  route  as  well,  I  decided  to  return  to 
the  Ta  Tu  river,  and  find  my  way  down  the 
Chien-ch*ang  valley  to  Yiieh-hsi  and  Ning- 
yiian  -  fii,  the  route  which  has  been  made  £Eunous 
by  the  journey  of  Marco  Polo,  and  has  been 
in  recent  years  traversed  by  E.  C.  Baber  and 
Sir  A.  Hosie.  With  r^[ard  to  this  route  I 
was  told  that  the  road  was  much  infested  by 
robbers  —  Lolos  and  others  —  and  that  many  of 
the  inn-keepers  had  entered  into  a  league  with 
them  to  drug  and  rob,  and,  if  necessary,  murder 
their  visitors.  There  was  only  one  way  to  avoid 
molestation,  and  that  was  by  the  discovoy  and 
use  of  the  robbers'  password.  The  utterance  of 
this  word  on  appropriate  occasions  would  not 
only  ensure  safety,  but  would  remove  all  diffi- 
culties about  transport  and  supplies.  The  person 
(a  Chinese  in  Government  employment)  who 
gave  me  this  information,  and  who  may,  for  all 
I  know,  have  had  personal  dealings  with  the 
gang,  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  the  pass- 
word itself,  which  consisted,  he  said,  of  the 
single  word  Ku  (''  old  ").    As  I  did  not,  after  all. 
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follow  this  interesting  route,  and  therefore  had 
no  opportunity  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  the 
word,  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
timely  information  now  given  will  be  of  service 
to  future  travellers. 

The  Yalung  valley  is  one  of  the  least-known 
portions  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  1895  -  96 
M.  Bonin,  a  French  Colonial  official,  travelled  from 
Tali-fu  to  Tachienlu  by  a  route  which  to  a  certain 
extent  coincided  with  that  taken  by  myself,  and 
three  years  later  a  Swedish  missionary,  Mr  £. 
Amundsen,  travelled  in  the  reverse  direction  by 
a  road  which  was  evidently  almost  the  same  as 
my  own.  But  no  Englishman  ^  had  traversed  the 
same  route  before  me,  and  as  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  reading  the  narratives  published  by  either  M. 
Bonin  or  Mr  Amundsen  until  my  return  to  civilisa- 
tion, I  unfortunately  derived  no  benefit  from  their 
previous  experience:  but  their  accounts,  though 
interesting,  are  very  meagre  in  detaU  and  of 
tantalising  brevity.'  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  my  route  lay  across  the  mountains  to 
the  south-west  of  Tachienlu.  On  crossing  the 
Yalung  it  enters  the  Muli  or  Huang  Lama,  and 
thence  it  crosses  the  Yunnan  frontier  a  few 
miles  north  of  Yung-ning-fu.  Short  as  the  total 
distance  appears  on  the  map,  the  series  of  great 
mountain  ranges  over  which  the  road  passes 
makes  the  journey  a  long  one  and  arduous.    A 

1  ICi^  H.  R  Dayies,  whose  admirable  survey  and  exploratioQ 
wock  are  well  known,  visited  the  Muli  lamasery  before  me,  bat  our 
routes  only  touched  at  that  point.  He  has  unfortunately  published  no 
aeeomit  of  his  journey  from  Mien-ning-hsien  to  Chung-tien. 

'  For  M.  Bonin's  see  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  de  O^ographie,  1898, 
fp.  309  mq.  For  Mr  Amundsen's,  see  the  Giograpkical  Jowmal  for  June 
and  November  1900. 
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few  Yunnanese  merchants^  choose  this  route  to 
Ssuch^uan  in  order  to  avoid  the  likin-stations  in 
the  Chien-ch'ang  valley ;  but  the  great  difficulties 
of  arranging  for  the  safe  transport  of  merchandise 
over  snowy  passes  and  unbridged  rivers  have  given 
it  a  bad  reputation. 

Even  at  Tachienlu  I  was  unable  to  gather 
much  information  about  the  country.  The  king 
himself  appeared  to  have  a  very  scanty  knowledge 
of  the  southern  part  of  his  own  territory.  As 
soon  as  he  and  the  Chinese  prefect  heard  of  my 
intention — and  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  it  from 
them — ^the  strongest  objections  were  immediately 
raised.  The  road  was  impassable,  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  snow  that  never  melted,  the 
lamas  were  hostile,  the  whole  country  was  infested 
with  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  and  1  should  find 
neither  food  nor  means  of  transport  I  had 
already  satisfied  myself  by  private  enquiry  among 
the  Tibetans  and  some  Yunnanese  merchants 
that  the  route  was  feasible,  and  that  nothing  was  to 
be  feared  beyond  the  ordinary  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships of  travelling  in  a  very  wild  region  sparsely 
populated.  I  felt  that  if  the  road  were  safe  and 
easy  enough  for  an  occasional  trading  caravan, 
it  should  also  be  safe  and  easy  enough  for  an 
Englishman  burdened  with  little  beyond  clothes 
and  gun.  I  therefore  declined  to  put  faith  in  the 
exaggerated  descriptions  with  which  the  officials 
endeavoured  to  frighten  me,  and  insisted  upon  the 
right  conferred  upon  me  by  my  passport  to  travel 
where  I  chose.    We  exchanged  several  messages 

1  How  few,  may  b#  jadgtd  from  the  fact  thai  I  met  only  one 
etraTan  in  the  course  of  a  month's  journey. 
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on  the  subject,  and  in  personal  interviews  I 
made  it  as  clear  as  possible  that  none  of  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  mentioned  seemed  to 
me  sufficiently  imposing  to  justify  me  in  altering 
the  route  on  which  I  had  determined.  The 
prefect,  however,  was  particularly  strenuous  in 
his  efforts  to  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose,  and 
pointed  out  that  he  would  be  powerless  to  grant 
me  any  protection  during  the  journey,  and  that 
the  risks  and  dangers  would  be  considerable.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  his  concern  was  not  for 
me  personally,  but  was  due  to  his  fears  of  what 
might  happen  to  himself  in  the  event  of  my 
coming  to  grief.  From  this  point  of  view  his 
attitude  was  reasonable  enough.  The  upshot  of 
a  long  discussion  was  that  the  king  of  Chala 
and  the  prefect  allowed  me  to  set  out  on  my 
consenting  to  sign  declarations  in  English  and 
Chinese  to  the  effect  that  all  responsibility  for 
my  safety  was  to  rest  with  myself.  The  first 
of  these  declarations  ran  as  follows : 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  been 
fiilly  informed  by  the  Ming  Ch§ng  Ssii 
(king  of  Chala)  that  the  road  by  which 
I  intend  to  travel  from  Tachienlu  to  the 
borders  of  Yunnan,  vid  the  southern 
portions  of  his  territory  and  the  country 
known  as  Huang  Lama,  is  beset  with  great 
difficulties,  and  that  my  journey  wiU  be 
very  arduous  and  possibly  dangerous. 
Having  been  frilly  assured  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  having  nevertheless  decided  to 
traverse  the  country  in  question,  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  undertake  the 
journey  at  my  own  risk  and  on  my  own 
responsibility,  and  that  the  king  of  Chala 
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is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  delay  or 
accident  that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  such 
journey  so  far  as  it  lies  within  his  territory/' 

This  document  was  handed  to  Mr  Moyes,  to 
be  used  by  him  to  save  the  king  fix>m  blame  in 
the  event  of  an  accident.  A  similar  declaration, 
containing  the  name  of  the  Chinese  prefect  instead 
of  that  of  the  king,  was  handed  directly  to  that 
official  before  my  departure.  I  perhaps  created 
an  unwise  precedent ;  but  as  the  prefect  seemed 
determined  to  prevent  my  departure  unless  I  re- 
lieved him  of  all  responsibility,  I  was  left  with  no 
option.  The  British  Consular  authorities,  I  knew, 
would  do  nothing:  they  had  already  declined 
to  countenance  my  travelling  by  this  route. 

The  fears  of  the  officials  with  regard  to  possible 
dangers  were  in  some  respects  justifiable.  A 
great  part  of  the  country  between  the  Yalung 
and  the  borders  of  Tibet  proper  was  and  is  under 
the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  lamas,  who  show 
very  little  respect  for  Chinese  suzerainty.  It 
was  only  rec^itly  that  two  French  missionaries 
were  cruelly  butchered  by  the  lamas  somewhere 
near  the  Tali-Batang  trade  route;  and  a  young 
Scotsman  named  Forrest,  who  had  been  collect- 
ing botanical  specimens  in  the  same  locality, 
only  escaped  with  his  life  after  being  hunted  by 
the  lamas  with  dogs,  and  suffering  extraordinary 
privations.  The  country  into  which  my  road 
should  lead  me  after  crossing  the  Yalung  was 
also  directly  ruled  by  lamas ;  and  while  I  was  in 
Tachienlu  there  were  rumours  to  the  effect  that 
the  lama-prince  of  that  region,  though  fetr  fix>m 
the  scene  of  actual  fighting,  was  not  only  secretly 
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supporting  the  rebels,  but  had  caused  the  roads 
in  his  territory  to  be  torn  up  and  blocked  in 
order  to  prevent  the  advance  of  Chinese  reinforce* 
ments  from  Yunnan.  The  war,  indeed,  was  not 
progressing  altogether  favourably  for  the  Chinese. 
It  was  whispered  that  on  one  occasion  a  whole 
raiment  had  been  cut  to  pieces  during  a  night 
attack.  The  Tibetans  had  eluded  the  sentries, 
who  were  probably  asleep,  rushed  the  camp,  put 
out  the  fires,  slaughtered  many  defenceless  soldiers, 
and  then  quietly  vanished,  leaving  the  Chinese  to 
shoot  and  stab  each  other  in  the  extremity  of  their 
panic  Other  rumours  stated  that  five  hundred 
Chinese  troops  had  joined  the  Tibetans,  and  were 
receiving  from  them  twelve  tiao  (about  thirty 
shillings)  a  month  each — much  larger  pay  than 
they  drew  frx>m  China;  and  that  the  tributary 
prince  of  Litang  —  the  state  that  adjoins  Chala 
on  the  west — was  only  waiting  to  hear  of  another 
serious  reverse  to  the  Chinese  troops  before  throw- 
ing in  his  lot  with  the  rebels.  Probably  these 
rumours  were  much  exaggerated,  but  they  caused 
much  uneasiness  to  the  Chinese  of  Tachienlu,  who 
for  a  long  time  past  had  been  living  in  constant 
dread  of  a  massacre.  I  heard  that  some  time 
before  my  arrival  the  Tibetans  were  expected  to 
attempt  a  great  coup  by  making  a  sudden  descent 
on  Tachienlu  itself,  and  any  Tibetan  in  the  city 
who  was  suspected  of  treasonable  dealings  with  the 
rebels  was  imprisoned  or  closely  watched.  The 
principal  Chinese  merchants  sent  the  bulk  of  their 
goods  to  Wa  Ssu  Kou  or  Lu  Ting  Ch'iao,  and  were 
ready  to  start  for  the  east  themselves  at  the  first 
signs  of  serious  trouble.    The  worst  of  the  panic 
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had  passed  away  before  my  arrival,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  vigour  and  severity  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  dealing  with  the  insurrection  and  the 
large  numbers  of  Chinese  soldiers  that  almost  daily 
passed  through  Tachienlu  on  their  way  to  the  front 
Whether  the  prefect  was  sincere  in  his  appre- 
hensions regarding  my  safety  if  I  insisted  on 
crossing  the  wilder  parts  of  the  eastern  Tibetan 
states  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  at  any  rate, 
he  appeared  to  regard  the  written  declaration 
already  quoted  as  sufficient  to  relieve  him  of  all 
responsibility  in  the  matter;  and  as  soon  as  that 
question  was  settled,  both  he  and  the  king  showed 
themselves  ready  to  give  me  every  reasonable 
assistance,  and  placed  no  further  obstacles  in  my 
way.  The  king  deputed  a  man  of  his  own — a 
Tibetan  who  spoke  a  little  Chinese — to  act  as 
my  guide  to  the  boundary  of  his  territory  on  the 
Yalung  river,  and  the  prefect  and  colonel  ordered 
three  soldiers  to  escort  me  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Yung-ning,  just  within  the  Yunnan  frontier.  I 
had  also  previously  engaged  a  yoimg  man,  whose 
father  was  a  Chinese  and  his  mother  a  Tibetan 
fit>m  Lhasa,  to  act  as  my  personal  servant,  and 
this  youth  accompanied  me  almost  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  Upper  Burma.  As  a  speaker  of  both 
Tibetan  and  Chinese,  he  proved  a  usefrd  member 
of  my  party.  The  king  was  also  obUging  enough 
to  accord  to  me  the  valuable  privilege  of  tela, 
which  would  (within  his  territory)  obviate  all 
difficulties  about  transport.  The  ula  was  in  this 
instance  no  hardship  for  the  people,  as  I  under- 
took to  pay  more  than  double  the  ordinary  rates 
for  all  animals  required  for  my  use. 
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TACHIENLU  TO   PA-U-EONG,   YALUNG  WVER 

I  SET  out  from  Tachienlu  on  15th  ApriL  My 
caravan  consisted  of  three  mules  to  carry  my 
^^gg^^  ^J^d  silver*  (very  light  loads  which  in 
level  country  might  have  been  carried  by  a 
single  mule)»  two  riding  mules  for  myself  and 
my  servant,  and  four  for  my  escort     Half  a  mile 

^  The  complicationB  and  yariations  in  currenqr  and  money  values 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  vexations  to  a  European  traveller  in 
China.  As  is  well  known,  the  ordinary  medium  of  exchange  in  China 
for  small  purchases  is  the  **cash"  (t^ung  eh'ien)  of  which  about  1,000 
(sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less)  are  equivalent  to  a  dollar 
(Mex).  In  larger  transactions  silver  sycee  or  '* broken"  silver  is  used, 
in  which  case  payments  are  made  by  weight  and  according  to  the 
"  touch "  or  fineness  of  the  silver.  The  ingots  are  cut  up  by  the  use 
of  sycee-shears  into  small  or  large  portions  as  required.  The  larger 
ingots — ^which  in  SsuchHian  are  generally  of  the  approximate  value 
of  ten  taels  each  (equivalent  to  nearly  two  pounds) — usually  bear  the 
guarantee  ^ chops"  of  bankers  and  large  merchants.  In  the  west 
of  Ssuch^uan  the  Indian  rupee  became  many  years  ago  a  well-known 
and  much  appreciated  coin,  and  very  largely  took  the  place  of  broken 
silver.  Its  convenient  size  and  shape  specially  commended  it  to  the 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  merchants  who  had  trade  relations  with  Burma, 
Tibet  and  India :  and  as  its  exchange-value  in  and  about  Tachienlu 
was  in  excess  of  its  face- value  many  Yunnanese  merchants  used  to 
bring  mule-loads  of  rupees  to  that  city  from  Tali-fu,  thereby  TnnlriTig 
a  very  considerable  profit  The  coin  was  generally  known  as  the 
lama-t^ou  or  Lama's  Head — Queen  Victoria's  head  being  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  lama — and  also  as  yang  ehHen  or  "  foreign  money,"  the  same 
term  that  is  often  applied  in  other  parts  of  China  to  the  Mexican  and 
British  dollars.  Recently  the  provincial  Government  prohibited  the 
circulation  of    Indian  rupees   in   Ssuch'uan,  and  began  to  issue  a 
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beyond  the  city  I  crossed  the  stone  bridge  known 
locally  as  the  Gate  of  Tibet,  close  under  the 
walls  of  a  gloomy  lamasery,  and  entered  the  long 
defile  that  leads  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
mountains.  The  road  gradually  rose  to  a  height 
of  about  2,250  feet  above  Tachienlu,  and  at  the 
hamlet  of  Ch6-to — about  10,650  feet  above  sea- 
level»  and  about  40  U  from  Tachienlu — I  foimd 
a  haven  for  the  night  in  a  ruinous  hut. 

As  fiEU*  as  Ch6-to  my  route  followed  the 
Litang-Batang  road  that  leads  into  Tibet  proper, 
and  I  met  several  yak  caravans  bringing  goods 
to  Tachienlu.  Outside  my  quarters  at  Chd-to 
hung  a  proclamation  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
informing  the  people  that  the  insurrection  of  the 
I-jSn  (iMurbarians)  gave  all  good  men  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  proving  their  loyalty  to  Govem- 

nmilar  coin  of  its  own  at  the  Mint  in  Ch*dng-tu.  The  new  coin  is 
almost  exactly  equivalent  in  valne  to  the  Indian  rupee,  and  resembles 
it  in  size  and  appearance:  but  it  bears  the  head  of  the  emperor 
of  China  instead  of  that  of  the  emperor  of  India.  It  is  interesting 
as  being  the  first  Chinese  coin,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  bear  the 
sovereign's  head.  Probably  had  it  borne  no  head  at  all  it  would  have 
been  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  those  who  had  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  the  Indian  rupee.  One  of  the  Ssuch^nese  coins 
(a  half-rupee)  is  illustrated  in  the  text,  along  with  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  a  Tibetan  coin  also  in  common  use  about  Tachienlu  and 
western  Ssuch'uan.  I  found  the  new  Ssuch'uan  rupee  was  accepted 
fairly  willingly  by  the  people  between  Tachienlu  and  Pa-U-Rong,  less 
willingly  by  those  of  the  Muli  country.  South  of  Yung-ning  I  again 
had  recourse  to  broken  silver ;  but  west  of  Tali-fu  the  Indian  rupee  is 
generally  accepted,  and  at  the  town  of  Hsia  Kuan,  near  Tali-fu,  Indian 
rupees  can  be  bought  in  any  quantity  by  travellers  and  merchants 
bound  for  Burma.  The  Indian  rupee  is  now  a  rare  coin  in  Ssuch*uan, 
but  sometimes  it  is  treated  like  broken  silver,  being  cut  into  pieces 
and  sold  by  weight.  I  have  in  my  possession  several  mutilated  rupees 
which  were  weighed  out  to  me  as  small  change.  The  late  queen- 
empress's  head  has  been  treated  with  small  respect  by  the  silver- 
merchants. 
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ment  by  ready  compliance  with  the  regulations 
about  uia;  but  the  dead  bodies  of  no  less  than 
four  yaks  lying  by  the  road -side  between 
Tachi^u  and  Ch6-to  offered  a  grim  comment 
on  the  results  of  those  regulations. 

At  Ch@-to  my  road  left  the  caravan-route 
and  led  into  a  wild  region  where  during  a  day's 
march  I  passed  only  one  lonely  house,  near  which 
we  encountered  the  only  representative  of  the 
local  population — a  sad-faced  old  woman  sitting 
astride  a  mottled  yak.  The  day's  journey  (the 
second  stage  from  Tachienlu)  was  long  and 
arduous.  The  road  from  Ch6-to  rose  steadily, 
but  not  steeply,  through  a  confined  valley,  follow- 
ing the  left  bank  of  a  stream.  About  midday 
we  were  picking  our  way  laboriously  through 
deep  snow,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
the  sununit  of  the  pass  of  Ch6  Ri  La,  17,400  feet 
above  the  sea-level.^  The  pass  is  a  double  one, 
the  two  summits  being  divided  by  a  long  valley 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the 
bed  of  a  glacier.*  High  as  we  were,  there  were 
peaks  in  the  north-east  that  still  towered  several 
thousand  feet  above  us,  and  to  the  south  and  south- 
west we  saw  nothing  but  a  vast  ocean  of  billowy 
mountains  with  innumerable  trough-like  valleys. 
The  descent  was  a  difficult  one  on  account  of 
the  snow,    which   was  almost  too  deep  for  our 

^  See  Note  23  (p.  4S8). 

*  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Griesbacb  tbat  the  central  Himalayan 
gladen  are  receding,  and  once  extended  much  lower  than  at  present. 
Apparently  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  "Himalayas"  of  Tibetan 
Sfuchhian.  I  saw  few  living  glaciers  ;  but  in  many  ravines  there  were 
evident  traces  of  lateral  and  terminal  moraines. 
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mules,  one  of  which  fell  never  to  rise  again.  A 
fertile  valley  opened  before  us  as  we  descended, 
and  we  soon  struck  the  right  bank  of  a  stream 
flowing  down  from  the  snows  of  the  range  we 
had  just  crossed.  A  beautifiil  forest  of  firs 
covered  the  slopes  on  the  eastern  side.  About 
8,000  feet  below  the  summit  we  came  upon  the 
first  signs  of  human  habitation — a  herd  of  yak. 
Five  fi  further  we  came  to  a  few  cultivated  fields 
and  a  large  two-storied  house,  which  proved  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  straggling  hamlet  of 
A  Te,  where  we  spent  the  night.  In  this  valley 
the  high  peaks  are  aU  hidden,  and  though  its 
elevation  is  about  18,000  feet  the  gently-sloping 
hills  are  well  forested.  Here  for  the  first  time 
I  caught  sight  of  the  great  white  pheasant  known 
as  the  machi.^ 

This  day's  march  was  a  fair  sample  of  our 
dally  toil  for  the  next  few  weeks.  It  was  a  con- 
tinuous march  up  and  down  the  snowy  or  forest- 
clad  slopes  of  the  loftiest  moimtains  in  China; 
and  no  doubt  the  journey  would  have  been 
monotonous  and  arduous  enough  had  it  not 
been  for  the  magnificence  of  the  ever-changing 
scenery.  The  food  which  I  shared  with  my 
followers  was  of  the  roughest  and  plainest.  We 
lived  almost  entirely  on  tsamha — parched  barley- 
meal,  mixed  with  yak  butter  and  the  peculiar 
concoction  which  the  Tibetans  believe  to  be  tea, 
and  kneaded  by  one's  own  fingers  into  a  thick 
paste.     Occasionally — for  I  had  to  be  very  sparing 

^  This  I  take  to  be  the  crociop^lon  Tibetanwm,    It  is  quite  unknown 
in  China  proper. 
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of  my  cartridges — I  contributed  a  pheasant  to  the 
table,  and  in  two  or  three  places  we  were  able 
to  buy  goats.  The  goats  trotted  along  with  our 
caravan  until  we  were  hard  up  for  food,  and  then 
they  trotted  no  longer.  White  pigeons  were 
numerous  in  the  deeper  valleys.  Villages  were 
very  few — ^we  seldom  passed  more  than  two  in 
a  day,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  and  as  a  rule 
they  were  nothing  but  the  sorriest  hamlets.  We 
were  generally  able,  however,  to  arrange  our  stages 
in  such  a  way  that  we  could  spend  the  night 
under  cover.  We  had  no  tent,  and  the  nights 
were  always  too  bitterly  cold  for  sleeping  out  of 
doors.  I  was  clothed  in  thick  Peking  furs,  and 
wore  boots  lined  with  sheep-skin.  Dining  the  day 
I  wore  smoked  glasses  to  protect  my  eyes  from 
snow  -  blindness.  A  couple  of  extra  pairs  I  lent 
to  two  of  my  escort,  and  the  rest  wore  the  yak- 
hair  eye-shade  which  the  Tibetans  call  mig-ra. 
We  found  the  villagers  friendly  and  hospitable, 
and  we  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
accommodation  when  we  came  to  a  hamlet;  and 
as  we  paid  well  for  all  supplies  —  a  matter 
which  sometimes  caused  evident  surprise  —  we 
were  always  given  the  best  that  the  village 
could  produce  or  could  spare.  I  did  not  meet 
a  single  Chinese  between  Ch^-to  and  Li-chiang 
in  Yunnan^ — a  journey  that  occupied  about 
a  month — ^and  the  Chinese  langu£^e  was  entirely 
unknown. 

Tibetan  houses  are  gloomy  stone  buildings  with 
small  windows,  and  the  rooms  are  both  dark  and 

1  See  NoU  24  (p.  428). 
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dirty.  I  was  sometimes  grateful  to  the  darkness 
for  concealing  some  of  the  dirt,  but  my  sense 
of  smell  unfortunately  remained  painfully  acute. 
The  windows  are  necessarily  small,  as  paper  is 
too  scarce  to  be  used  as  a  protection  against 
the  wind,  and  glass  is  of  course  unknown.  The 
apparent  size  of  the  houses  is  deceptive.  A  build- 
ing that  presents  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
substantial  two-  or  three  -  storied  dwelling-house 
with  many  rooms,  shrinks  into  a  dismal  and 
draughty  collection  of  stables,  courtyards,  and 
dungeon-like  living-rooms,  when  one  gets  inside. 
As  often  as  not,  the  greater  part  of  the  ground- 
floor  is  used  as  a  cattle-shed,  and  off  this  a  short 
passage  leads  into  the  family  common-room.  The 
upstairs  rooms— reached  by  clambering  up  a  block 
of  wood,  with  carved  notches  to  serve  as  steps 
— are  generally  only  granaries  and  bams,  full  of 
beasts  that  crawl  and  bite.  In  some  cases  I  was 
provided  with  the  luxiuy  of  a  room  to  myself;  but 
more  often  I  had  to  share  the  living-room  with 
men,  women,  children,  and  disagreeable  animals 
that  love  the  night.  My  slumbers  would  certainly 
have  been  unpleasantly  disturbed  if  I  had  been 
less  worn  out  at  the  end  of  each  day's  journey. 
There  are  no  fire-places  or  chimneys.  The  fire 
is  kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
smoke  escapes  by  the  door  and  windows  or  through 
holes  in  the  wall,  but  much  of  it  does  not  escape 
at  all,  and  the  effect  is  trying  to  the  eyes ;  while 
the  black  streaky  soot,  that  clings  to  the  walls  and 
hangs  on  spiders'  webs  dangling  from  the  roo^ 
adds  to  the  general  effect  of  gloom  and  discomfort. 
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On  arriving  at  our  destination  each  night,  we  all 
crowded  round  the  fire  and  consumed  our  tsamba^ 
while  our  hostess  exercised  a  pair  of  muscular 
arms  in  vigorously  stirring  up  our  tea  and  butter 
in  a  big  wooden  chum,^  whence  she  ladled  it 
out  into  a  big  pot,  from  which  each  of  us  poured 
what  he  wanted  into  his  own  bowL  Tibetan  tea 
— made  of  the  twigs  of  the  tea-plant,  and  its 
coarsest  leaves  —  has  been  much  maligned :  I 
always  found  it  drinkable  if  one  added  plenty  of 
butter  and  forgot  it  was  meant  to  be  tea.  If  as 
tea  it  is  horrible,  as  a  soup  it  is  almost  agreeable. 
The  yak-butter,  taken  by  itself,  is  insipid  and 
unpleasant;  but  the  Tibetans  can  make  a  kind 
of  cream-cheese  out  of  it,  and  I  found  this  fedrly 
good  when  I  could  get  nothing  better.  Conversa- 
tion with  my  kind  hosts  was  apt  to  be  stilted, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  my  semi -Tibetan 
boy.  Fortunately  my  bidl-terrier  formed  a  topic 
of  never-failing  interest.  His  three  simple  tricks 
had  deUghted  the  genial  monks  of  Mount  Omd 
and  the  village  chUdren  of  central  Ssuch^uan,  and 
indeed  his  mere  appearance — so  different  from  that 
of  Chinese  dogs — had  filled  them  with  wonder; 
but  when  the  simple  herdsmen  of  the  Yalung 
valley  saw  the  strange  foreign  beast  lying  down 
at  the  word  of  command,  or  sitting  on  his  hind 
legs  and  balancing  a  lump  of  tsamba  on  the  end 
of  his  nose,  the  prevailing  feeling  seemed  to  be 
something  not  very  far  removed  from  religious 
awe. 

Every  valley  seemed  to  have  a  dialect  of  its 

*  The  Tibetan  jo-ncioft^. 
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own,  and  occasionally  my  servant  found  it  hard  to 
make  himself  miderstood.  As  none  of  my  hosts 
appeared  to  have  heard  of  England,  it  was  difficult 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  myself,  and  I  fear 
they  often  failed  to  understand  what  I  meant  by 
saying  that  my  coimtry  was  outside  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  that  it  had  an  emperor  all  to  itsel£ 
On  the  whole,  I  was  far  less  troubled  by  the 
inquisitiveness  and  curiosity  of  the  people  than 
in  China  proper:  and,  indeed,  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  three  soldiers  who  formed  my  Chinese 
escort  were  often  regarded  with  greater  curiosity 
than  I  was  myself.  The  children  appeared  to  look 
upon  us  as  a  new  kind  of  wild  beast,  and  I  fear 
we  often  imwittingly  brought  tears  to  their  eyes. 
Our  mules  were  changed,  imder  the  rules  of  the 
lila  system,  at  nearly  every  village.  A  riding-mule 
was  generally  procurable  for  myself,  though  as  a 
rule  I  performed  at  least  half  the  day's  journey 
on  foot  When  mules  were  unobtainable  we 
employed  yaks,  and  if  yaks  were  hot  to  be  had 
my  baggage  was  carried  by  Tibetan  men,  and  still 
more  frequently  by  women.  This  last  circumstance 
was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  my  three 
soldiers,  who  hardly  knew  more  Tibetan  than  I  did 
myself,  but  were  never  at  a  loss  in  exchanging 
lively  banter  with  the  damsels  who  accompanied 
us.  Once  or  twice  I  was  seized  with  the  unworthy 
suspicion  that  the  village  patriarchs  were  careftd 
to  entrust  us  with  only  the  least  attractive  of 
their  women-folk:  otherwise,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  that  whereas  every 
Tibetan    village  possessed   several    good-looking 
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girls,  the  women  who  carried  our  baggage  were 
ahnost  invariably  plain. 

The  people  of  eastern  Tibet  are  totally  unlike 
the  Chinese  in  appearance,  though  the  extraordi- 
nary mixture  of  races  produces  a  large  variety  of 
types.  As  a  rule,  the  men  are  tall,  very  well  made, 
with  well  -  marked  features,  noses  of  European 
shape,  and  eyelids  that  are  often  quite  free  from 
the  peculiarity  which  produces  in  many  Eastern 
races  the  well-known  appearance  of  an  obliquity 
of  the  eyes.  As  specimens  of  vigorous,  stalwart 
manhood  they  are  much  more  noteworthy  than 
the  people  of  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet.  They  are 
bom  mountaineers  and  have  healthy,  well-bronzed 
faces.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  as  dark  in 
complexion  as  the  Burmese.*  They  wear  goat- 
skin or  yak-skin  clothes,  and  well-lined  leather 
boots,  reaching  nearly  to  their  knees,  that  protect 
their  feet  from  snow  and  frost-bite.  Most  of 
them  are  attired  m  a  garment  that  might  be 
regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  Scots  kilt.  The 
women  wear  skirts,  and,  as  their  feet  are  of  course 
unbound,  they  do  not  walk  with  the  mincing  gait 
of  the  lily-footed  lady  of  China.  I  have  been 
told  by  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  human 
form  that  the  average  woman  of  Chinese  Tibet  is 
decidedly  handsome.  It  is  unfortimate  that  she 
does  not  often  wash  her  face.  She  is  certainly 
more  genial  and  vivacious  than  the  quiet  and 
timid  Chinese  woman.  She  climbs  moimtains  as 
nimbly  as  her  husband,  and  the  loads  she  carries 
are  just  as  heavy ;  nor  does  she  hesitate  to  join 

1  See  Note  86  (p.  428). 
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in  amiable  conversation  with  her  husband's  male 
friends  when  she  meets  them  on  the  road. 

Marco  Polo,  who  only  touched  the  Mnge  of 
the  Tibetan  countries,  describes  in  his  naive  way 
some  of  the  peculiar  social  customs  of  the  people 
of  those  lands  *'as  a  good  story  to  tell,  and 
to  show  what  a  fine  country  that  is  for  young 
fellows  to  go  to'*;^  and  a  much  later  traveller 
—  Cooper  —  amusingly  describes  how  he  unex- 
pectedly found  that  he  had  gone  through  a 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  a  Tibetan  damsel 
when  he  innocently  thought  that  he  was  merely 
having  a  picnic  under  a  grove  of  walnut  trees.' 
No  such  hymeneal  experience  fell  to  my  lot, 
though  walnut  trees  were  common  enough  in 
the  deep  valleys.  Nor  am  I  able  to  endorse 
Marco  Polo's  somewhat  hasty  criticism  that  the 
Tibetans  are  '*an  evil  generation,  holding  it 
no  sin  to  rob  and  maltreat:  in  fact  they  are  the 
greatest  brigands  on  earth."  I  took  no  special 
care  of  my  money  and  baggage,  yet  I  never  met 
a  robber,  and  never — so  far  as  I  am  aware — 
lost  even  a  handful  of  tsamba.  ''  These  people  of 
Tibet  are  an  ill-conditioned  race.  They  have 
mastiff  dogs  as  big  as  donkeys."  This  further 
remark  of  Messer  Marco's  is  nearer  the  truth  if 
we  take  "  ill-conditioned  "  to  mean  ''  unclean,"  and 
allow  for  a  considerable  exaggeration  about  the 
size  of  the  dogs.  No  Tibetan  household  is  com- 
plete without  one  or  two  of  those  uncouth  animals. 
The  breed  has  changed  since  Marco's  day,  for  the 

1  Yule's  Marco  Polo  (Oordier's  edition),  voL  ii.  p.  45. 
*  Trondi  of  a  Pumem' of  OcmmtroB. 
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dogs  are  not  mastifis  (though  these  are  still  well 
known  throughout  Tibet  proper),  but  a  large  long* 
haired  dog  that  somewhat  resembles  a  collie.  They 
are  exceedingly  savage  towards  strangers  and  of 
great  value  as  watch-dogs.  Their  physical  strength 
is  enormous.  The  usual  custom  is  to  allow  them 
to  go  loose  at  night  and  to  chain  them  up  in  the 
yard  or  in  front  of  the  house  during  the  day,  the 
theory  apparently  being  that  any  one  who  wanders 
out  of  doors  after  nightfall  must  be  a  knave,  and 
deserves  any  ill-fate  that  may  befall  him.  Their 
bark  is  most  peculiar:  not  sharp  and  crisp  like 
that  of  most  £iux)pean  dogs,  but  with  a  sepulchral 
and  **  far-away  "  sound  as  if  each  dog  kept  his  own 
ghost  in  his  stomach  and  it  was  only  the  ghost  that 
barked. 

The  villages  are  surrounded  by  fields  which 
— considering  the  great  elevation  of  even  the 
deepest  valleys — are  wonderfully  productive.  In 
many  cases,  where  the  valleys  are  very  narrow,  the 
cultivated  land  has  all  been  reclaimed  from  virgin 
forest.  Up  to  10,000  feet,  and  in  some  places  at 
greater  elevations,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wheat 
and  maize;  in  sheltered  valleys,  buckwheat,  oats, 
beans,  peas  and  barley  are  cultivated  with  con- 
siderable success  up  to  over  18,000  feet.  The 
mountain  flora  surprised  me  immensely  by  its 
richness  and  variety.  Wild  -  flowers  —  many  of 
them  quite  unknown  to  England  and  perhaps  to 
Eiurope — grew  luxuriantly  in  the  deep  ravines  into 
which  we  dipped  between  the  parallel  ranges,  and 
the  mountain  slopes  up  to  14,000  feet  at  least  were 
generally  covered  with  immense  primeval  forests 
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of  pine  and  fir.  In  the  great  forests  the  pine  was 
the  first  to  die  out  on  the  higher  levels;  the  fir 
asserted  itself  to  2,000  or  8,000  feet  higher,  and  the 
hardiest  of  all  was  the  tree-rhododendron,  which  I 
have  seen  growing  at  a  greater  height  than  16,000 
feet  There  is  some  variation  in  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  on  the  difierent  ranges  and  even  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  same  range ;  on  an  average 
it  was  not  below  16,500  feet,  though  there  were 
several  passes  at  a  lower  elevation  on  which  I  was 
told  the  snow  only  disappeared  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  summer.^  Next  to  the  pines  and 
firs  the  commonest  trees  are  other  coniferas  such 
as  the  spruce  and  juniper,  and  evergreens  such  as 
the  yew  and  cypress.  Among  deciduous  trees  the 
poplar,'  horse-chestnut  and  wild  cherry  are  common 
at  heights  varying  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  The 
Chinese  oak  {qnercus  sinensis),  which  has  evergreen 
leaves,  is  also  to  be  met  with  very  frequently. 
Besides  the  rhododendron  there  are  many  hardy 
shrubs  to  be  found  at  elevations  almost  as  great, 
such  as  brambles,  aucuba,  the  viburnum,  artemisia, 
a  kind  of  hydrangea,  the  clematis,  and  wild-goose- 
berry. The  wild-flowers  are  naturally  not  numerous 
on  the  summits  of  the  lofty  ranges,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  banks  of  the  Yalung  and 
other  rivers  and  in  the  warmer  valleys  I  found 
innumerable  flowering  plants  to  which,  had  I  been 

1  It  is  now  well  known  that  in  parts  of  the  Himalayas  wluch  form 
the  watershed  of  the  greal  Indian  rivers  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is 
as  high  as  18,000  or  even  20,000  feet. 

*  There  is  a  fine  poplar  grove  close  to  Tachienlu,  fringing  the 
''rpyal"  parade-ground.  Sarat  Chandra  Das  {Jounuif  to  Lhata  amd 
(knttal  Tihd)  mentions  a  poplar  at  Lhasa  which  is  supposed  by  the 
Tibetans  to  have  sprung  from  the  hair  of  the  Buddha. 
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a  botanical  expert,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  put 
names,  but  which  were,  after  all,  quite  as  beauti- 
ful nameless.  The  familiar  plants  included  wild 
roses,  edelweiss,  gentian,  spiraea,  and  several  varieties 
— some  almost  certainly  unknown  to  botanists — of 
the  primula. 

Had  my  principal  object  in  visiting  these 
remote  mountains  been  to  study  their  fauna  or  to 
shoot  big  game,  I  should  no  doubt  have  been 
amply  rewarded  for  my  toil;  but,  as  it  was,  I 
cannot  say  much  of  the  country  from  a  sportsr 
man's  point  of  view,  for  I  carried  no  rifle,  and  shot 
only  to  supply  the  needs  of  my  frugal  table. 
Most  of  the  wild  animals  kept  well  out  of  my 
way,  and  I  did  not  go  in  search  of  them.  The 
musk-deer  and  homed  stags  are  common  denizens 
of  the  mountains,  and  there  are  also  the  wolf,  fox, 
antelope,  bear,  panther,^  wild  ass,  wild  goat  and 
wild  sheep.  Sometimes,  when  camping  in  the  forest 
— which  we  had  to  do  several  times  after  crossing 
the  Yalung — my  followers  insisted  upon  keeping 
up  a  big  fire  all  night,  and  begged  me  to  discharge 
my  gun  once  at  least  to  frighten  away  the  beasts  of 
prey.  This  precaution  was  judged  necessary  on 
account  of  the  mules,  which  on  such  occasions  were 
turned  loose  to  find  their  own  fodder.  Instinct 
apparently  prevented  them  from  wandering  far 
from  the  camp,  for  we  never  had  the  least  difficulty 
about  catching  them  in  the  morning. 

The  heights  of  the  passes  which  we  crossed 
varied  between  12,000  and  17,500  feet,  and  some 
of  them  were  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

^  The/«Jw/btUanMr»f  besides  otker  members  of  the  Cat  tribe. 
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The  climbing  was  sometimes  very  steep  work, 
but  it  never  became  really  difficult  except  on  the 
few  occasions  when  we  experienced  high  winds 
and  snow-storms.  The  cold  was  then  so  intense 
that  the  thickest  fuis  did  not  afford  adequate 
protection.  The  rarefied  air  made  rapid  motion 
impossible,  and  prevented  one  firom  getting  warm 
through  exercise.  The  mules  stopped  to  recover 
breath  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  though 
I  never  suffered  fix)m  the  least  trace  of  mountain- 
sickness  I  often  found  walking  strangely  laborious. 
We  made  slow  progress,  of  course,  sometimes 
not  more  than  10  or  12  miles  in  a  day,  but 
nearly  every  stage  took  us  from  dawn  to  sunset 
to  accomplish.  The  tops  of  the  passes  were  gener- 
ally sharp  ridges,  in  some  cases  culminating 
in  a  sheer  wall  of  frozen  snow  and  ice  through 
which  my  men  had  to  dig  out  a  path  for  the 
mules  and  for  ourselves.  Stcme  cairns  {lab  ch*a) 
surmounted  by  sticks  and  rags  crown  the  summit 
of  every  pass ;  they  were  always  greeted  by 
my  men  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  sometimes 
they  added  a  stone  to  the  cairn  or  tied  an  extra 
bit  of  rag  to  one  of  the  protruding  sticks.^     But 

^  Customs  of  this  kind  seem  to  exist  or  to  have  existed  all  over 
the  world.  For  Tibet,  see  Sarat  Chandra  Das's  Journey  to  Lhoia  and 
Central  Ttbet^  and  several  recent  works.  Frazer,  in  the  Golden  Bough 
(Sted  edn.  vol.  iii.  pp.  4-6),  has  an  interesting  note  in  which  he  mentions 
the  same  or  similar  customs  in  the  Solomon  and  Banks  Islands, 
Nicaragua,  Quatemala,  Central  and  South  Africa,  Bolivia,  Burma  and 
Korea.  He  says :  *'  The  act  is  not  a  religious  rite,  for  the  thing  thrown 
on  the  heap  is  not  an  offering  to  spiritual  powers,  and  the  words 
which  accompany  the  act  are  not  a  prayer.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
magical  ceremony  for  getting  rid  of  fatigue,  which  the  simple  savage 
^cies  he  can  embody  in  a  stick,  leaf,  or  stone,  and  so  cast  it 
from  him."    Qipaies  have  a  custom  of  leaving  heaps  of  stones  and 
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the  steep  descents  were  sometimes  quite  as 
arduous  and  dangerous  as  the  upward  climbs, 
especially  when  it  was  necessary — owing  to  the 
excessive  steepness  —  to  descend  in  zig-zags,  or 
when  a  miniature  avalanche  tore  down  in  our 
direction  bringing  stones  and  boulders  in  its  frozen 
clutches. 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  found  the  difficulties  of 
this  almost  unknown  route  by  no  means  so 
serious  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  I  never 
for  a  moment  regretted  that  I  had  so  obstinately 
declined  to  be  guided  by  the  timid  officials  at 
Tachienlu,  and  never  found  myself  without  a 
good  reserve  of  strength  and  energy  at  the  end 
of  every  day's  march.  I  should  be  indeed  sorry 
if  JDQy  description  of  the  route  should  deter  others 
from  undertaking  the  same  journey.  Granted 
health,  strength,  a  first-rate  digestion,  and  an 
average  fimd  of  cheerftilness,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  any  of  my  readers  who  longs  to 
behold  Nature  in  her  supreme  glory  should  not 
forthwith  pack  up  his  hand-bag — ^he  should  take 
little  else — and  follow  in  my  steps  with  a  light 
heart  Would  that  I  could  bear  him  company: 
for  the  spirits  of  the  mountain  and  the  forest 
never  cease,  in  hours  of  solitude,  to  haunt  the 
mind  of  him  who  has  known  them  once  and 
learned  something  of  their  spelL 

bits  of  stick  at  cross-roads,  to  guide  members  of  their  band  who  have 
fallen  behind.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  from  this  fad  that  the 
gipsy  race  was  originally  a  Tibetan  tribe,  in  spite  of  the  facts  that 
both  gipsies  and  Tibetans  love  a  wandering  life,  and  that  the  gipa«8 
of  Persia  and  the  Tibetans  use  almost  the  same  word  for  ^tent^** 

is  gwri  in  Persia  and  gwr  (3^*)  in  Tibet. 
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The  reader  who  does  not  propose  to  undertake 
any  such  expedition  may  be  recommended  to  glance 
but  lightly  at  many  of  the  pages  that  follow.  The 
details  of  my  daily  march  through  the  mountains 
of  Chinese  Tibet  to  the  borders  of  Yunnan  will 
hardly  be  of  interest  to  any  but  those  who  are 
themselves  travellers  or  are  contemplating  a 
journey  of  a  similar  kind. 

My  route  from  Tachienlu  to  the  frontier  of 
Yunnan  may  be  divided  for  descriptive  purposes 
into  three  sections:  the  first,  from  Tachienlu  to 
the  village  of  Pa-U-Rong,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yalung  or  Nya  Ch*u,  occupying  eleven  days ;  the 
second,  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Yalung  to  the 
lamasery  of  Muli,  seven  days ;  and  the  third,  from 
Muli  to  Yung-ning  in  north  -  western  Yunnan, 
three  days. 

Of  the  first  section,  the  two  first  stages  from 
Tachienlu  have  already  been  described.  On  the 
third  day  from  Tachienlu  (17th  April),  my  road 
led  in  a  most  tortuous  manner  through  three 
long  valleys,  fairly  well  populated  and  sprinkled 
with  villages.  The  first  village,  about  8  miles 
from  A  Te,  is  Du  Sz  Drung,  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  road  emerges  from  the  first  and 
turns  into  the  second  valley — the  direction  as  far 
as  Du  Sz  Drung  being  south-west,  and  thereafter 
almost  due  west.  Opposite  the  next  village  of 
Dza  Ri  K^u  is  a  conspicuous  conical  hill ;  a  little 
fiurther  on  the  valley  (lying  N.N.E.  and  W.S.W.) 
becomes  very  much  broader,  and  is  dotted  with 
several  isolated  houses  and  a  village  named  Ring 
I  Drung.     Here  we  changed  ula.     Immediately 
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afterwards,  we  struck  off  to  the  south  into  the 
third  valley,  keeping  to  the  left  bank  of  a  stream 
named  the  Dja  Ki  Ch'u.  In  the  villages  of  these 
valleys  I  observed  several  cases  of  goitre,  a 
complaint  which  is  common  in  the  highlands  of 
Ssuch'uan  and  the  lofty  tableland  of  Yunnan. 
Curious  octagonal  stone  towers,  now  seen  for 
the  first  time,  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
landscape  of  both  these  valleys.  The  towers 
which  are  described  by  Gill^  as  existing  ftuiiier 
north  in  the  country  explored  by  him  are  evidently 
of  the  same  pattern.  Baber,  who  knew  of  them 
only  from  Gill's  account,  has  made  the  following 
observations  on  the  subject.  "What  the  use  of 
these  buildings  may  have  been  is  unknown,  but 
the  presumption  is  that  they  were  watch-towers; 
for  L  preint  purple  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
they  are  umversally  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Menia,  and  that  there  is  nothing  resembling 
them  west  of  the  Yalung  on  the  main  road."* 
My  own  observation  corroborates  the  information 
given  to  Baber.  I  passed  a  large  number  of  the 
towers,  but  none  further  west  than  Ri  Wa,  which 
was  still  five  days'  journey  from  the  Yalung  by  my 
route.  All  were  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  have 
eight  comers,  as  shown  in  the  ground  plan  on  the 
fdOiowing  page.  That  they  were  used  as  watch- 
towers  and  beacon-stations  is  highly  probable,  for 
they  are  generally  placed  in  positions  from  which 
the  watchers  would  have  an  uninterrupted  view 
up   and    down    the  valleys;    but  as   I   observed 

'  River  of  Oolden  Sand^  voL  ii.  p.  136. 

'  Royal  Qeographical  Society's  Sypplementary  Fapen^  vol.  i.  p.  9d. 
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several  of  them  close  together,  when  one  would 
have  been  sufficient  according  to  the  watch-tower 
theory,  it  is  probable  that  they  must  have  been 
used  also  as  fortresses.  At  the  advance  of  an 
enemy  the  tribesmen  very  likely  drove  their 
cattle  and  other  animals  into  the  large  room  on 
the  ground  floor,^  and  used  the  upper  stories 
for   their   own   protection.      Missiles    could    be 

discharged  from  the  roof 
and  from  the  narrow 
holes  that  served  also  as 
windows :  just  as  was  the 
case  with  the  old  peel- 
towers  of  the  Scottish 
border.  I  explored  several 
of  the  towers,  but  found 
no  inscriptions.  They  are 
nearly  all  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  but  some  have  been  kept  in  good 
preservation  and  are  used  as  granaries  and  store- 
houses. In  one  case  at  least  the  tower  has  been 
made  to  serve  as  the  wing  of  a  modem  house  of 
the  ordinary  Tibetan  tjrpe,  and  the  interior  has 
been  partially  reconstructed. 

Two  or  three  miles  of  easy  riding  throu^ 
the  third  valley  brought  us  to  a  curious  wooden 
bridge  by  which  we  crossed  the  Dja  Ki  Ch'u, 
which,  having  been  joined  by  several  tributaries 
at  the  intersection  of  the  valleys,  was  now  a 
fEurly  large  river.     It  joins  the  Yalung,  but  its 

^  Sometimes,  however,  the  door  is  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  so  that  ladders  of  some  kind  must  have  been  used  for 
entrance  and  exit. 
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valley  is  apparently  impracticable  for  travellers, 
for  our  road  soon  left  its  banks.  We  had 
changed  tda  for  the  second  time  at  Ring  I 
Drung,^  and  we  did  so  again  at  a  place  called 
Ba  Lu,  where  there  is  a  single  hut  At  last, 
after  a  march  of  about  16  miles  for  the  day, 
we  pqt  up  at  a  solitary  house  named  P'un  Bu 
Shi.  The  valley  here  lies  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W. 
Just  beyond  our  quarters,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  a  small  tributary  descended  from  a 
valley,  containing  some  houses,  in  the  south-east. 
Leaving  this  valley  on  our  left  we  continued  the 
next  day  to  keep  to  the  valley  of  the  Dja  Ki 
Ch*u,  which,  however,  twice  changes  its  name 
during  the  day's  march.  We  soon  passed  a  con- 
spicuous ruined  tower  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
above  the  road  on  our  (the  right)  bank  of  the 
river.  The  lofty  mountains  were  all  invisible, 
and  the  hills  that  bounded  our  valley  were 
smooth  and  low,  with  plenty  of  pasturage  and  a 
fair  amount  of  forestation.  In  one  small  area  I 
noticed  sheep,  goats,  yak,  ponies  and  pigs  all 
pasturing  together,  and  all  apparently  on  the 
most  amiable  terms  with  one  another. 

A  second  tower,  higher  up  than  the  first, 
stands  about  2  U  beyond  the  latter.  About  a 
mile  beyond  this  the  valley  narrows  to  a  gorge, 
where  cultivation  ceases.  The  name  of  the  river 
at  this  point  was  given  to  me  as  A-mi-chi-ts*a, 
which  is  also  apparently  a  name  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  westerly  end  of  the  valley.     In 

1  The  word  Drvmg  or  IVong  ($n*)  ^  the  Tihetan  word  for  Village. 
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the  gorge  the  lower  slopes  were  well  wooded, 
but  a  good  deal  of  tree-felling  was  going  on. 
The  abundance  of  timber  makes  the  people 
wasteful,  for  they  selected  their  trees  with  an 
obvious  disregard  of  their  age  or  condition.  For 
about  20  li  we  went  through  the  forest  by  a 
winding  path  and  then  crossed  the  river  by  a 
well-made  wooden  bridge  of  the  same  peculiar 
construction  as  that  crossed  on  the  previous  day. 
This  brought  us  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
which  in  this  locality  is  known  as  the  Li  Ch'u. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  emerging  fix)m  the  gorge, 
we  came  to  a  solitary  house  at  the  entrance  to 
a  valley  which  lies  approximately  south-east  and 
north-west  We  took  our  frugal  midday  meal 
of  tsamba  in  the  cottage,  then,  leaving  the  Li 
Ch*u,  which  we  never  saw  again,  we  proceeded 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  up  the  new  valley, 
down  which  flows  a  rather  large  stream,  the 
Tsa  Ch^u.  A  rough  road  wound  in  and  out 
amid  well -wooded  and  picturesque  scenery  for 
a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  till  we  found  our- 
selves opposite  a  large  house  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  our  valley,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
another  valley  lying  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  house  we  found  to  be  the  residence  of  a 
t*u  ^ai  kuy  or  sub- chief,  who  received  us  very 
cheerftilly  and  provided  us  with  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  night 

For  two  dajrs  our  route  had  been  an  easy  one, 
lying  as  it  did  through  a  series  of  river-valleys. 
The  next  day  our  toils  began  again.  We  left 
the  hospitable  headman's  house  on  a  brilliantly 
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fine  but  cold  morning.  There  had  been  hard 
frost  during  the  night,  and  the  still  waters  were 
coated  with  ice  when  we  started.  Proceeding  up 
the  new  valley  towards  the  south,  we  gradually 
ascended  for  a  few  miles  till  we  reached  a 
beautiful  level  glade  from  which  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  dense  pine  forests  that  covered  the  hills 
on  both  sides  almost  to  their  summits.  Another 
short  climb  brought  us  to  a  point  from  which 
we  began  the  ascent  of  the  pass  of  Tan  Ga 
La.*  We  changed  ula  at  the  hamlet  of  Sho  Ti 
Ba  Dze  at  its  foot.  After  another  8  miles  or 
so  the  hills  began  to  close  us  in  on  every 
side  and  the  ascent  began  to  be  steep.  The 
mountain  is  wooded  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass  (15,000  feet),  which  we  reached  about  mid- 
day. The  descent  began  at  once  and  abruptly, 
and  was  at  first  very  steep.  We  descended  about 
8,000  feet  into  a  wooded  gorge  where  machi 
and  other  game-fowl  abound.  We  then  entered 
a  valley  of  which  the  direction  (E.N.E.  and 
W.S.W.)  was  at  right  angles  to  that  through 
which  we  had  descended.  A  large  brook  flowed 
through  it  in  a  westerly  direction,  and,  rather  to 
my  surprise,  our  road  led  us  along  its  right  bank 
towards  the  east.  A  walk  of  half  a  mile  brought 
us  to  the  hamlet  of  Tu  or  Lu  Li,  where  we 
spent  the  night.  I  found  lodging  in  a  bam. 
The  people  seemed  more  afraid  of  us  than  was 
usually  the  case,  and  did  not  greet  us  with  open 
arms;  but  they  made  up  for  their  cold  reception 

'  La  ifl  the  Tibetan  word  for  a  Mountain  Pass.    /Zt,  which  often  occurs 
in  the  names  of  villages  and  passes,  means  Mountaiu,  and  Rong  Valley. 
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of  us  by  increased  friendliness  later  on.  The 
vaUey  is  broad  and  fertile  enough  for  eultivaticxi. 
As  usual,  the  principal  grain  is  the  Tibetan  barley 
(Chinese  chHng  ko),  from  which  Uamba  is  made. 
The  dialect  spoken  differed  ccmsiderably  fit>m  that 
we  had  heard  spoken  in  the  mommg  only  a  few 
miles  away.  The  valleys  in  this  wild  region  are 
so  sharply  separated  one  from  another  that  their 
inhabitants  must  always  have  formed  more  or  less 
isolated  communities ;  thus  the  rapid  changes  of 
dialect  are  not  surprising. 

Starting  at  daylight  next  morning  a  few 
hundred  yards'  walk  brought  us  to  the  end  of 
the  cultivated  part  of  tbe  valley.  We  followed 
the  right  bank  of  a  stream,  the  road  gradually 
turning  S.S.E.  We  then  crossed  to  the  left 
bank  by  a  wooden  bridge.  After  proceeding  for 
8  miles  through  a  gorge  we  entered  a  plain  several 
miles  broad,  and  the  road  turned  due  south.  Half 
a  mile's  further  walk  brought  us  through  the 
hamlet  of  Dro  Dze  Drung  (or  San  Chia-tzfi)  to 
that  of  Na  K*i  (or  Hsia  Ch'^ng-tztt),  where 
we  changed  ula.  On  the  hillside  on  the  right 
of  the  road  I  noticed  some  small  caves.  They 
are  artificial,  but  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Min  river,  and  are  said  to  be  used  as 
herdsmen's  shelters.  Near  these  two  villages 
are  clusters  of  prayer -flags  marking  the  site 
of  a  graveyard.  The  people  of  this  region 
frequently — as  already  mentioned^  —  dispose  of 
their  dead  by  cremation.  The  scenery  now 
becomes    much    wilder    and    the    forest    almost 

^  See  above,  p.  143. 
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ceases^  giving  place  to  rugged  rock.  After  going 
S.S.W.  for  2  miles,  we  reached  the  village  of 
Dra  Sh6,  where  we  again  changed  ula.  This 
village  is  very  poor  and  semi  -  ruinous.  The 
longest  obo  or  mam-dong^  I  had  yet  seen  lay 
between  the  villages  of  Na  K'i  and  Dra  Sh& 
Another  mile  or  so  brought  us  to  the  dilapidated 
hamlet  of  Ri  Wa  (Chinese  Wu  Chia-tzfi  *),  where 
I  saw  the  last  of  the  octagonal  towers."  Soon 
afi;erwards  we  reached  the  end  of  our  stage  at  a 
hamlet  of  three  houses  named  Ko  Bi  Drung 
(Chinese  Chung  Ku).  The  stage  was  a  short 
one,  but  I  learned  that  no  shelter  was  to  be 
obtained  further  on.  This  I  ascertained  to  be 
the  case  next  morning,  when  we  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  great  pass  of  Dji  Dju  La.  Our 
path,  lying  S.S.W.,  climbed  the  right  bank  of  a 
stream  by  the  side  of  a  gaunt  and  jagged  range 
of  precipitous  mountains.  The  only  vegetation 
consisted  of  a  few  stunted  trees  near  our  path, 
and  not  a  shrub  was  visible  on  the  black  flanks 
and  snow-crowned  summits  of  the  hills.  But  as 
we  ascended  the  lower  slopes  of  the  pass,  the 
path  wound  into  one  ravine  after  another,  and 
in  their  sheltered  depths  I  noticed  large  numbers 
of    coniferous    trees    and    rhododendrons.      The 

^  See  above,  p.  145. 

'  Many  of  the  villages  between  Tachienlu  and  Yung-ning  have 
been  given  Chinese  names  by  the  Yunnanese,  who  occasionally  send 
merchandise  by  this  route.  The  Chinese  name,  as  a  rule,  has  no 
connection  witli  the  Tibetan  or  Man-tzu  name.  Wu  Chia-ts^  for 
instance,  means  a  ''Village  of  Five  Families" ;  San  ChM-t9&  a  ''Village 
of  Three  Families." 

'  See  illustration  of  this  tower,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest, 
t9  face  p.m. 
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last  few  hundred  feet  of  the  pass  were  deep  in 
snow,  and  along  the  ridge  of  the  summit  (at  a 
height  of  about  17,500  feet)  we  were  faced  by 
a  pointed  wall  of  ice.  From  Ko  Ri  Dnmg  to 
the  summit — a  climb  that  kept  us  busily  occupied 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day-there  is  no  house 
and  no  cultivation.  From  the  pass  there  was  a 
grand  view  of  snowy  summits  on  both  sides, 
and  I  was  told  by  our  yak-drivers  that  the  pass 
itself  is  never  free  from  snow.  An  icy  west  wind 
met  us  as  we  reached  the  top:  so  cold  that  it 
seemed  as  though  it  must  have  swept  over  all 
the  frozen  mountain-tops  of  eastern  Tibet.  The 
first  part  of  the  descent  is  steep.  Lower  down 
it  becomes  easier,  and  for  about  10  miles  we 
went  south  and  south-west  through  a  forest  of 
firs.  The  weather  changed  for  the  worse  as  we 
descended,  and  for  four  hours  we  had  to  grope 
our  way  through  a  blinding  snow-storm.  After 
a  very  arduous  day's  march  of  over  twelve  hours' 
duration  we  were  glad  to  find  a  resting-place  at 
last  in  the  comparatively  large  idllage  of  Dur 
(Chinese  Hei  Lao),  where  I  found  roomy  but 
draughty  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  sub-chief  or 
Vu  pat  hUy  who  had  gone  to  Tachienlu.  I  was 
told  by  his  wife,  who  entertained  us,  that  he  had 
gone  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit  which  had  already 
been  dragging  on  for  two  generations. 

The  upland  valley  in  which  this  village  lies 
is  known  as  Dji  Dju  Rong.  Part  of  it,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  the  bed  of  an  extinct  glacier.  It 
was  still  snowing  when  we  set  out  next  morning. 
For  about  8  miles  we  retraced  our  steps  of  the 
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previous  day,  then  crossed  and  left  the  stream 
that  comes  down  from  the  Dji  Dju  La  range 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  beautifid  open  glade.     It 
is  a  small  flat  plain,  afibrding  good  pasture-land 
for  a  herd  of  yaks,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  forests  and  enormous  mountains.     It  contains 
three  log-cabins.    From  here  our  road  lay  W.S.  W., 
and  vrp  struck  up  into  the  mountains  again  to  the 
pass  known  as  Wu  Shu  (or  Shih)  La.    The  forest 
accompanied  us  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  summits 
the  height  of  which  is  about  15,500  feet.    The 
ascent  is  steep  at  first,  then  very  gradual,  and 
finally  steep  again  near  the  top.     The  forest  met 
us  again  on  the  other  side,  and  through  it  we 
descended  to  the  village  of  Wu  Shu.     The  stage 
was  a  short  one,  probably  not  more  than  11  miles. 
The  scenery  about  Wu  Shu  is  extremely  beautifuL 
Close  by  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a  ruin  on 
a  mound.     It  may  have  been  an  octagonal  tower 
but  it  was  impossible  to  identify  it  as  such. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  it  was 
still  snowing  heavily  when  we  started  next  day 
(28rd  April)  on  what  proved  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  severest  day's  march  which  I  experienced 
throughout  the  whole  of  my  long  journey.  We 
began  a  stiff  climb  almost  immediately,  and  going 
south  and  south-west  reached  the  summit  of  the 
first  pass  (Sin  Go  La),  after  a  straight  pull  of  about 
5  miles.  The  elevation  was  about  15,000  feet 
Before  we  reached  the  top  the  snow  ceased  to 
£Eill,  and  the  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
brilliantly  fine.  From  the  summit  we  had  a 
glorious  view  of  lofty  peaks  towering  far  above 
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the  highest  Ihnit  of  the  thick  forests.  We 
descended  about  2,000  feet  into  a  shallow  ravine, 
from  the  further  side  of  which  we  mounted  about 
8,000  feet  to  the  second  pass,  Nai  Yu  La,  about 
16,000  feet.  On  the  ftirther  side  of  this  pass  we 
descended  very  gradually  to  a  confined  valley, 
where  we  crossed  a  frozen  brook  and  started  to 
climb  a  third  pass,  Hlan  Gk)  La,  the  height  of 
which  is  about  17,200  feet.  This  was  the  longest 
and  most  arduous  climb  of  all. 

I  observed  that  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
ravines  dividing  these  three  ranges  hundreds  of 
acres  of  forest-land  had  been  cruelly  devastated 
by  fire.  During  my  journey  from  Tachienlu 
to  Yunnan  nothing  puzzled  me  more  than  the 
extraordinary  frequency  of  the  forest  fires,  which 
must  have  destroyed  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  magnificent  timber.  The  natives  say  they  are 
caused  by  careless  travellers,  who  leave  the  glow- 
ing embers  of  their  camp  fires  to  be  scattered 
by  the  wind ;  but,  as  many  of  the  fires  commence 
and  bum  themselves  out  in  pathless  regions  where 
neither  natives  nor  travellers  ever  set  foot,  the 
explanation  was  obviously  unsatisfactory.  Serious 
as  the  fires  are,  the  forests  have  to  contend  with  an 
enemy  even  more  dangerous.  No  traveller  in  this 
region  can  fail  to  notice  the  pale  green  moss  that 
swathes  itself  round  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
firs  and  pines,  and  hangs  in  graceful  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree.  This  is  the  parasitic  lichen  known 
to  botanists  as  tLsnea  barbata^  and  popularly  as 
the  "fairies'  scarf,"  which  dooms  any  tree  once 
caught  in   its   pendulous    net   to   gradual  decay 
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and  ignominious  death.  In  many  places  I  saw 
hundreds  of  fine  trees  —  the  parasite  attacks 
young  trees  as  well  as  old  —  stark  and  dead, 
stripped  of  their  bark,  as  if  they  had  been  struck 
by  lightning,  but  still  draped  with  the  vampire- 
like lichen  that  had  sucked  them  dry.  It  seems 
to  spread  rapidly  from  one  tree  to  another;  its 
streamers  are  sometimes  several  yards  long,  and  in 
a  dense  forest  it  only  requires  a  moderate  breeze  to 
blow  the  loose  end  of  a  streamer  from  a  tree  that 
is  already  dying  to  its  still  vigorous  neighbour; 
and  so  the  disease  spreads.  Apparently  the  only 
way  to  protect  the  forests  would  be  to  cut  a  "  fire- 
belt"  round  every  group  of  trees  that  had  been 
attacked,  and  so  isolate  it  from  the  rest.  But 
forestry  is  an  unknown  science  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  the  Government  does  not  seem  to 
realise  the  value  of  its  neglected  forests.  For 
want  of  a  better  explanation  of  the  forest  fires  I 
hazard  the  suggestion  that  they  may  be  caused 
spontaneously  by  friction  between  the  dry 
branches  of  adjoining  trees  that  have  been  killed 
by  the  "fairies'  scarf." 

The  descent  from  the  pass  of  Hlan  Go  La  into 
the  ravine  below  was  steep  and  long.  A  large 
level  plain  occurs  during  the  descent,  and  it  is 
after  traversing  it  that  the  descent  becomes 
steepest.  We  found  shelter  for  the  night,  after 
a  very  arduous  march,  in  Gur  Dja  (Chinese  Yin 
Cho),  a  hamlet  of  log-huts.  Clearances  have  been 
made  in  the  valley  just  below  (for  the  hamlet  is 
perched  on  the  side  of  a  ravine),  and  there  are  a 
few  fields  of  barley  and  buckwheat. 
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Next  day  we  again  retraced  our  steps  to  a 
distance  of  2  or  8  miles.  Then  we  crossed  the 
ravine  and  commenced  a  climb  on  the  opposite 
side.  As  usual  our  climb  lay  at  first  through 
forest,  then  we  plunged  into  the  snow,  and  found 
it  deeper  and  more  troublesome  than  on  any 
of  the  other  passes.  At  about  16,500  feet  we 
leached  the  summit  of  the  pass  known  as  Ri  Go 
La.  The  descent  was  sudden  and  steep,  not 
without  its  exciting  moments,  and  we  lost  a 
mule.  We  proceeded  downwards  in  a  southerly 
and  south-westerly  direction  and  re-entered  the 
forest.  Thence  we  descended  several  thousand 
feet  into  a  deep  ravine.  By  the  afternoon  we  had 
left  the  snows  behind  us  and  entered  into  a 
region  characterised  by  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
that  was  ahnost  tropical.  Among  other  plants 
and  grasses  there  were  great  clusters  of  bamboo — 
fragile  and  feathery,  and  so  thin  that  it  could  be 
bent  between  two  fingers.  It  was  also  pleasant 
to  come  upon  beautiftd  beds  of  primroses  and 
flowering  shrubs.  As  we  neared  the  end  of  the 
stage  we  met  with  a  light  shower  of  rain — a  sure 
sign  that  we  were  at  a  comparatively  low  elevation 
and  drawing  near  the  valley  of  the  Yalung.  The 
village  of  Pei  T*ai,  where  we  spent  the  night,  lay 
at  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet.  Just  before 
reaching  it  we  had  a  short  dimb  of  800  or  1,000 
feet  over  the  small  pass  of  Pu  Ti  La,  which  gave 
us  no  trouble.  The  village  of  Pei  T*ai  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  three  gilded  pinnacles  which 
adorn  the  roof  of  a  miniature  lamasery.     The 
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headman's  house,  in   which    I    was    entertained, 
ahnost  adjoins  it. 

The  next  day's  march  was  the  last  stage  to 
the  Yalmig.  We  began  by  descending  a  rou^ 
path  from  the  eminence  which  is  crowned  by 
the  village.  Om*  road  then  led  up  and  down 
the  south  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  with  many 
tortuous  windings.  The  path — such  as  it  was — 
had  in  some  places  been  torn  away  by  recent 
landslips.  Wild-flowers  and  wild  fruit-trees  were 
in  blossom,  and  the  young  vegetation  was  delight- 
ftilly  fresh  and  green.  Squirrels  were  common, 
and  we  caught  sight  of  some  beautiftil  long-tailed 
green  parrots.  A  steep  path  led  us  down  to  a 
confined  valley  named  Lan  Yi  Fa,  and  outside 
its  solitary  hut  we  stopped  for  our  midday  meaL 
The  woman  of  the  house,  with  a  nose  quick  to 
scent  the  proximity  of  untold  wealth,  hastened  to 
offer  me,  on  bended  knee,  a  present  of  three  eggs. 
From  here  the  road  led  steeply  to  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  and  after  turning  several  comers  we  found 
ourselves  in  fiiU  view  of  the  noble  waters  of  the 
Yalung. 

When  we  reached  a  projecting  comer  of  the 
road  at  a  spot  called  Hsin  Yi  La,  I  was  requested 
by  the  ula  people  to  fire  a  shot  from  my  gun  in 
the  direction  of  the  village  of  Pa-U-Rong,  which 
now  lay  at  our  feet  and  was  in  ftiU  view.  This 
I  did,  on  learning  that  it  was  a  custom  with 
which  all  travellers  approaching  Pa-U-Rong  were 
expected  to  comply.  The  village,  with  its  com- 
paratively rich  fields,  has  often  been  the  prey  of 
mountain  robbers,  and  any  travellers  who  approach 
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without  giving  a  warning  signal  are  presumed  to 
be  coming  with  no  good  intent,  and  may  find 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  fiilly  clad  in  the 
panoply  of  war»  ready  to  give  them  a  hostile 
reception.  From  the  spot  where  I  fired  the 
warning  gun  the  road  again  descended  steeply, 
but  after  crossing  a  deep  gully  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  large  village  of  Pa-U-Rong,  and 
were  received  by  the  people  with  friendly  faces. 

The  valley  slopes  gradually  towards  the  river, 
and,  though  it  is  of  small  area,  it  is  thoroughly 
well  cultivated  with  wheat,  barley  and  other 
grain,  and  several  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
actual  banks  of  the  river  are  very  steep,  and 
on  them  there  is  no  cultivation.  The  level  of 
Pa-U-Rong  is  about  7,700  feet,  and  the  river, 
which  has  a  considerable  rise  and  fall,  is  on  an 
average  about  200  feet  lower.  The  village — ^with 
two  or  three  scattered  suburbs  in  other  parts 
of  the  valley — contains  a  population  of  perhaps 
two  thousand,  and  was  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  centre  of  population  we  had  come 
across  since  leaving  Tachienlu. 

We  had  now  descended,  for  the  time  being, 
from  the  icy  heights  of  the  Chinese  Alps,  and 
were  in  a  region  of  green  vegetation  and  tranquil 
beauty.  But  the  snowy  peaks  and  passes  were 
still  in  full  view,  and  amid  the  rich  scenery  that 
now  surrounded  me  it  was  the  wild  splendour 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  snow,  and  the  dark 
primeval  forests  that  haunted  me  still.  The 
scenery  through  which  I  had  passed  was  not  of 
the  khid  that  could  be  looked  at,  admired  and 
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then  forgotten.  The  purple  crags  and  jewelled 
peaks  rising  in  sombre  majesty  from  the  white 
slopes  of  the  sun-lit  snow-fields  were  sights  upon 
which  one  might  gaze  from  dawn  till  dark  and 
ever  find  new  treasures  of  beauty,  and  which, 
when  the  eye  had  once  seen,  the  mind  could 
never  forget.  Surely  our  great  prose-poet — never 
more  full  of  enthusiasm  and  spiritual  insight 
than  when  describing  the  glories  of  his  beloved 
Alps — spoke  with  truth  when  he  told  us  that  in 
the  whole  range  of  inorganic  nature  there  could 
perhaps  be  found  no  object  "more  perfectly 
beautiful  than  a  fresh,  deep  snow-drift,  seen 
under  warm  light."*  But,  as  Ruskin  well  knew, 
it  is  the  dark  setting  of  rock  and  crag  that 
lends  so  rare  a  beauty  to  wide  stretches  of 
untrodden  snow.  The  wild  and  desolate  aspects 
of  nature  have  indeed  a  charm  that  is  different 
in  kind  from  that  which  belongs  to  sylvan  or 
merely  "pretty"  scenery,  for  they  touch  pro- 
founder  depths  in  our  nature  than  can  be  reached 
by  the  faery  beauty  of  dale  and  wood  and 
running  water.  The  feelings  they  excite  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  deepest  religious  emo- 
tions of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  "Surely, 
if  beauty  be  an  object  of  worship,"  said  Tyndall, 
"  those  glorious  mountains,  with  rounded  shoulders 
of  the  purest  white  —  snow  -  crested  and  star- 
gemmed —  were  well  calculated  to  excite  senti- 
ments of   adoration."^      Thus  it  is  that  in  the 

1  Modem  Painters^  I.  II.  chap.  iv.  p.  2. 

'  See  John  Tyndall's  description  of  his  ascent  of  the  Finsteraarhom 
{GlacUn  of  ih«  Alps). 
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presence  of  Nature's  holiest  shrines  it  is  generally 
best  to  be  alone.    If  we  have  companions,  all  we 
ask  of  them  at  such  times  is  that  they  should 
be  silent.    The  wonders  of  mountain  and  snow, 
ocean   and    sky,    need    not   the   explanatory    or 
descriptive  notes  of  any  commentator  when  we 
have  the  reality  before  our  own  eyes.    The  man 
to  whose  deeper   nature   they   do  not    at    once 
appeal  will  not  learn  their  secrets  any  the  better 
for  listening  to  the  ecstatic  ejaculations  of  the 
noisy  friend  who  is  for  ever  at  his  elbow  telling 
him  how  lovely  are  those  purple  mountains,  or 
how  rich  the  colours  of  that  splendid  simset     It 
is  better  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  in- 
sensible to  all  beauty  than  to  force  oneself  to 
listen  patientiy  and    respond  cheerfully  to  such 
well-meant    chatter.      The    feelings    that    such 
aspects  of  Nature   produce  within    us    are    not 
feelings  that  any  man  has  ever  yet  learned  to 
put  into   words.      Speech,   after    all,    can    only 
interpret  the  thoughts    that  lie  on    the    surface 
of  our  natures;    the   deeper  thoughts   and    the 
nobler  emotions  elude  the  grasp  of  mere  human 
language.    The  mystic  well  knows,  and  the  poet 
well  knows,  that  their  sublimest  visions  cannot 
be  adequately  rendered,  even  by  the  use  of  the 
most  splendid  imagery  and  allegory,  in  the  terms 
of  written  or  spoken  language.    And  similarly  it 
is  known  to  every  lover  of  Nature,  though  he  be 
no  poet,  that  the  deepest  mysteries  of  Nature's 
loveliness  are  only  revealed  to  him  who  possesses, 
in  the  unsounded  depths  of   his  own  soul,  the 
key  that  can  unlock  them.      And  what  he  has 
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learned  he  can  no  more  communicate  to  others 
than  a  Saint  Teresa  or  a  Saint  Ignatius  can 
describe  in  fitting  words  the  visions  that  were 
shown  to  them  in  their  mystic  trances.  Each 
of  us,  after  all,  must  act  as  the  pilot  of  his 
own  soul  in  its  solitary  voyage  through  the  un- 
known. The  londiness  of  the  individual  human 
soul  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of  human  experi- 
ence, but  there  are  divine  moments  in  the  lives 
at  least  of  some  of  us  when  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  supremely  beautiful  in  Nature  or  in 
Art,  or  by  the  stirring  of  some  profound  emotion, 
we  feel  that  our  londiness  is  a  mere  appearance 
that  will  pass  away:  moments  in  which  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  communion  and  fellowship  with 
the  perfect  beauty  and  white  truth  that  lie  beyond 
the  fleeting  shadowland  in  which  we  daily  move. 
And  though  our  splendid  visions  may  not  be 
always  present  to  fill  us  with  nature,  we  feel 
that  the  spiritual  wisdom  they  have  given  us 
can  at  all  times  be  drawn  upon  to  help  and 
guide  us  through  the  darker  hours  of  our  lonely 
daily  life. 
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PA-U-RONG  TO  MULI 


The  Yalung  river  forms  the  western  frontier  of 
the  dommions  of  the  king  of  Chala.  Across  the 
river  lies  the  country  generally  known  as  Huang 
Lama,  which  is  governed  by  its  own  lama-prince. 
The  guide  whom  the  king  had  deputed  to  accom- 
pany me  thus  far,  and  who  had  proved  himself 
a  sturdy,  honest  fellow,  had  now  to  return  to 
Tachienlu,  leaving  me  to  the  care  of  the  three 
Chinese  soldiers  who  had  been  instructed  to  follow 
me  all  the  way  to  the  borders  of  the  province  of 
Yunnan.  Before  leaving  me,  the  king's  man  was 
obliging  enough  to  cross  the  river  in  order  to 
explain  to  the  people  of  the  other  side  that  I 
was  a  harmless  traveller  and  deserving  of  their 
assistance.  This  was  a  necessary  precaution,  for 
the  via  privilege  had  been  extended  to  me  only 
as  far  as  the  king  of  Chala's  frontier.^ 

The  king's  brother  had  told  me  in  Tachienlu 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalung  I  should  find 
a  colony  of  "White-bone"  Lolos.  The  Lolos — 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred — were  once  a 
powerful  non-Chinese  race  inhabiting  a  great  part 

^  See  Note  26  (p.  429). 
1 86 
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of  southern  Ssuch^uan  and  the  greater  part  of 
Yunnan.  A  large  remnant  of  them  stiU  main- 
tains  its  independence  in  the  mountainous  coimtry 
between  the  Chien-ch*ang  valley  and  the  Upper 
Yangtse.  The  so-called  Hei-Ku-Vou  or  "Black- 
bones,"  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  race,  the  Pai- 
Ku'Pou  or  "  White  -  bones "  the  "tame"  ones, 
who  do  what  they  are  told  by  any  one  who 
has  authority  over  them,  whether  of  their  own 
race  or  not.  The  Lolos  are  an  interesting  people 
from  the  European  point  of  view  on  account 
of  their  obstinate  self-reliance,  their  dislike  for 
the  Chinese,  and  their  mysterious  history.  The 
12,000  square  miles  or  so  of  mountain-land  which 
still  belong  to  them  comprise  one  of  the  least- 
known  comers  of  the  Chinese  empire;^  but  this 
is  only  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese, 
who  object  to  Europeans  going  where  they  cannot 
and  dare  not  go  themselves.  A  well-conducted 
European  able  to  satisfy  his  hosts  that  he  had  no 
hostile  intentions  would  probably  be  well  received 
in  Lolo-land,  for  the  people  seem  to  be  as  hospi- 
table as  those  of  Laos  and  the  Shan  States,  with 
whom,  indeed,  it  is  just  possible  that  they  are 
ethnologically  connected.  The  European  students 
of  their  language  could  be  numbered  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  no  one  has  yet  given  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  it.  It  is  evident  from  Paul 
Vial's  Uttle  hand-book^ — which  deals  with  some 
of  the  Lolo  tribes  of  Yunnan  —  that  there  are 
several  dialects,  which  probably  represent  several 

'  See  Note  27  (p.  429). 

*  Lu  Lolci^  by  M.  Paul  Vial,  Catholic  mianonary  (Shanghai,  1888). 


^^ 
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broad  tribal  cleavages.  It  is  doubtftil,  indeed, 
whether  many  of  the  Yunnan  Lolos  would  be 
able  to  carry  on  an  intelligent  conversation  with 
the  independent  Lolos  of  the  Ta  Liang  Shan.^ 
During  the  day's  holiday  which  I  gave  my  men 
at  Pa-U-Rong — for  I  remained  there  two  nights 
—  I  made  enquiries  about  the  isolated  Lolo 
colonists  of  whom  I  had  heard,  and  discovered 
that  the  information  given  me  was  accurate.  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  one  of  them 
to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  something  of  their 
history;  and  the  one  who  finally  accepted  the 
bribe  which  I  held  out  was  not  a  brilliant  speci- 
men of  the  attractive  race  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  afflicted  with  deafiiess,  stupidity  and  ex- 
treme nervousness,  had  no  knowledge  df  Chinese, 
and  was  only  partially  acquainted  with  the  local 
dialect  of  Tibetan.  I  managed,  however,  to  take 
down  a  small  vocabulary  firom  him '  and  extracted 
hesitating  answers  to  a  few  of  my  questions.  In 
Pa-U-Rong  and  its  suburb  villages  there  are  some 
twenty-three  &milies  of  Lolos.  They  came  firom 
the  independent  Lolo  country,  east  of  Yiieh-hsi, 
about  the  year  1850,  the  migration  being  due  to 
a  tribal  feud.  They  were  well  received  by  the 
local  t*u  pai  huy  and  lands  were  aUotted  to  them 
for  which  they,  pay  an  annual  rent.  In  or  about 
the  year  1864  they  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
king  of  Chala  in  which  they  begged  to  be  enrolled 
among  his  subjects.     The  answer  to  this  petition 

^  See  chap.  xv.  below,  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Lolos  and  other 
border  tribes. 

^  See  Appendix  A. 
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was  favourable,  and  they  have  since  been  treated 
with  every  kindness,  for  which  they  are  gratefiiL 
They  use  the  Tibetan  alphabet  in  transcribing 
their  language,^  but  only  a  few  of  them  can 
read  and  write.  They  call  themselves  Ihii,  which 
has  the  meaning  of  ^*  comrades."  They  worship  a 
deity  called  Ba  Le  Nim  Bu  and  another  called  San 
To.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  reside  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  high  mountains  overlooking  Pa-U-Rong 
on  the  north-ea^t.  They  neither  bury  nor  bum 
their  dead:  they  tie  a  white  veil  over  the  dead 
man's  face,  swathe  him  in  a  shroud,  and  throw 
him  into  the  Yalung.  The  poorest  among  them 
go  barefooted  and  scarify  the  soles  of  their  feet 
with  a  hot  iron  in  order  to  make  them  hard. 
When  the  head  of  a  family  dies  his  property  goes 
to  his  eldest  son ;  if  there  is  no  son  the  widow 
adopts  a  boy,  who  then  takes  the  family  surname 
and  succeeds  to  the  property — much  as  is  done 
in  China.  If  there  is  no  heir,  the  property  goes 
to  the  lamas,  in  accordance  with  Tibetan  custom. 

The  statement  regarding  the  deity  on  the 
mountain  -  top  is  interesting  as  showing  that 
when  the  Lolos  migrate  they  take  their  gods 
with  them  and  give  them  a  new  residence  in 
a  locality  convenient  for  acts  of  worship.  It 
seems  to  be  an  estabUshed  fact  that  the  Lolos 
have  never  been  converted  to  Buddhism.  Mount 
Omei  is  to  them  a  sacred  mountain,  but  it  is 
to  worship  gods  of  their  own  and  not  Buddhas 
or  Bodhisattvas  that  they  go  thither  on  pilgrim- 

1  There  is,  however,  a  system  of  written  characters  peculiar  to  the 
Loloe.    It  appears  to  be  unknown  among  these  colonists. 
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age.^  Considering  their  fondness  for  mountains 
as  religious  centres,  it  does  not  seem  rash  to 
hazard  the  prophecy  that  when  their  country  has 
been  explored  the  highest  point  of  the  Ta  Liang 
Shan  will  be  found  to  be  the  Olympus  of  their 
gods.  The  little  colony  of  emigrants  has  no 
doubt  been  obliged  to  conform  to  most  of  the 
social  customs  of  those  among  whom  they  live, 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  explain  why  among  them 
the  lamas  are  regarded  as  uUimus  haeres  of  their 
property.  As  time  goes  on  it  is  probable  that 
their  descendants  will  gradually  forget  their  own 
language  and  the  history  of  their  race. 

An  old  man  —  not  a  Lolo — who  said  his 
name  was  Shou  Ji  Tseri,  paid  me  a  visit  in 
order  to  tell  me  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  had  been  converted  by  a  French  missionary 
in  Tachienlu  over  twenty  years  before,  and  though 
he  had  long  since  migrated  to  Pa-U-Rong,  he 
and  his  family  had  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith. 
He  assured  me  that  he  was  not  persecuted,  and 
suffered  no  social  disabilities  through  being  a 
Christian. 

The  landlord  of  my  house  was  the  Pu  pad  hu^ 
and  he  was  evidently  a  devout  Buddhist,  or  rather 
lamaist.  The  room  in  which  I  was  quartered  was 
a  kind  of  private  chapel,  containing  a  small  library 
of  Tibetan  books  grimy  with  age.  More  numerous 
than  the  books  were  bundles  of  charms  supposed 
to  ward  off  disease  and  ill-fortune.  They  consisted 
of  smaU  stiff  cards,  not  unlike  playing-cards  in  size 

^  See  above,  p.  55. 
'  See  Note  28  (p.  429). 
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and  appearance,  covered  with  writing  on  one  side, 
and  crudely-painted  pictures  of  horses  and  other 
animals  on  the  other. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departing  from  Pa-U-Rong 
I  gave  my  returning  guide  a  letter  in  which  I 
informed  the  king  of  my  safe  arrival  at  the  limits 
of  his  territory.  The  lack  of  startling  adventures 
was  perhaps  a  little  disconcerting  after  all  that  I 
had  been  told  of  the  perils  of  the  way,  but  I  was 
glad  to  know  that  I  had  not  contributed  to  the 
collapse  of  that  amiable  monarch's  already  rather 
insecure  throne. 

I  made  my  exit  from  the  kingdom  of  Chala  by 
the  undignified  expedient  of  sliding  down  a  rope. 
The  Yalung^  is  one  of  the  greatest  tributaries  of 
the  Yangtse,  but  it  is  full  of  rapids  and  cascades, 
and  is  unnavigable.  At  Pa-U-Rong  it  is  about 
70  or  80  yards  broad,  and  the  current  is  very  swift 
and  strong.  I  heard  that  till  recently  it  could  at 
the  season  of  slack  water  be  crossed  by  a  raft ;  * 
but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  no  raft  or 
boat  of  any  kind  on  the  river  (the  last  one  had 
been  wrecked  and  lost),  and  a  single  stout  cable 
of  twisted  bamboo,  stretched  from  bank  to  bank, 
afforded  the  only  means  of  crossing.  The  frontis- 
piece to  this  book,  which  reproduces  a  photograph 
taken  by  myself,  shows  one  of  my  followers  in  the 
act  of  making  the  passage.  Bridges  of  this  kind  are 
common  in  Tibet,  and  in  the  Himalayan  gorges, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  the  stream  to  be  crossed 

*  See  Note  29  (p.  430). 

'  Mr  Amundsen  states  that  he  crossed  by  a  raft  made  of  two  pieces 
of  timber,  with  a  plank  in  the  middle  to  stand  on. — (Geograj^yioal 
Journal^  voL  xv.  p.  621). 
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is  so  wide  as  the  Yalung.  The  main  roads — such 
as  the  highroad  firom  Tachienlu  to  Lhasa — are 
generally  provided  with  good  bridges  or  ferries; 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  when  travelling  by  the 
''small  roads"  and  by-ways  of  Tibet  that  one  is 
compelled  to  cross  rivers  and  gorges  by  single 
ropes.  The  abb^  Hue  admits  that  in  the  course 
of  his  long  journey  to  Lhasa  and  back  he  never 
ventured  on  bridges  of  this  kind,  though  he 
frequently  saw  them.  Captain  Gill  ^  remarks  that 
''this  is  a  method  of  crossing  a  river  that  must 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  nerve " ;  but  he 
too,  apparently,  evaded  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  matter  to  personal  test.  In  my  case  there 
was  no  possibility  of  evasion. 

The  first  view  of  this  primitive  substitute  for 
a  bridge  certamly  does  not  mspire  one  with  con- 
fidence.  There  is  one  rope  for  crossing  from  the 
left  to  the  right  bank,  and  another — some  80  yards 
off- for  the  reverse  proceeding.  The  banks  on 
either  side  are  high  and  steep,  and  each  rope- 
end  is  firmly  bound  round  an  immovable  rock 
or  boulder.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram. 


eft  bank  of 
Yaiung 


^  In  Captain  Gill's  The  Biver  of  Goldm  Sand  (John  Murray),  p.  121, 
wbeie  there  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  single-rope  bridges. 
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On  crossing  from  the  left  bank  (Pa-U-Rong 
side)  one  starts  at  the  point  A,  reaching  the  right 
bank  at  the  point  B.     Crossing  in  the  opposite 
direction  one  starts  at  C,  reachii^  the  left  bank  at 
D.     The  points  A  and  C  are  about  120  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.     B  and  D  are  about  40  feet 
lower.     The  native  of  the  district,  when  about  to 
cross  the  river,  places  a  semicircular  piece  of  tou^ 
wood,  with  two  grooves  for  the  fingers,  on  the 
bamboo  rope,  clutches   it  with  both  hands  and 
lets  himself  go.     He  is  not  tied  to  the  movable 
cylinder  or  to  the  rope,  and  he  has  nothing  to  sit 
on.     He  simply  holds  on  with  his  hands,  his  legs 
hanging  in   the   air.     He   descends  with  terrific 
speed  to  the  point  where  the  rope  sags  or  hangs 
lowest  (the  points  E  and  F) ;  and  having  safely 
arrived  there,  he  is  only  a  few  yards  firom  the 
further  bank,  and  quickly  hauls  himself  along  the 
remaining  distance.     In  this  manner  the  crossing 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  exhilarating  seconds. 
With  us,  however,  the  operation  was  a  longer  one. 
Unfortimately,  the  proper  rope    for  leaving  the 
left    bank    was    old,  and    had    been   condenmed 
as  imsafe;  all  my  party,  therefore,  were  obliged 
to  use  the  rope  tliat  was  only  intended  for  cross- 
ing in    the    opposite   direction.      The  rope  -  end 
at  the  point  C,  however,  had  been  temporarily 
brought  down  to  the  point  G,  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary  for  us  to  haul  ourselves 
along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  rope  in  an 
ascending  direction,  which  would  have  been  a  task 
requiring  great  strength  and  endurance.     Even  as 
it  was,  instead  of  a  rapid  rush  through  the  air 
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across  almost  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  the 
weight  of  our  bodies  only  took  us  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  distance,  and  from  that  point  we  had 
to  proceed  by  throwing  our  legs  over  the  rope  and 
pulling  ourselves  upwards  inch  by  inch,  hand  over 
hand.     The  work  was  exceedingly  laborious.     All 
my  party  went  across  in  this  manner  ont  by  one, 
starting  at  D  and  arriving  at  G.    The  point  H 
represents  the  place  at  which  we  had  to  commence 
hauling.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  all 
novices  at  rope-climbing,  each  of  us   submitted, 
before  starting,  to   having  a  leather  thong  tied 
under  the    arms,  and    made  fast  to  the  sliding 
cylinder,  so  that  if  loss  of  nerve  or  other  cause 
had  made  us  let  go  we  should  not  have  fallen  into 
the    river,  but    hung    limply  on    the  rope  until 
rescued.     There  was,  therefore,  no  actual  danger 
provided  that  nothing  gave  way.     In  some  places 
where  these  primitive  bridges  are  in  use,  passengers 
are  provided  with  a  swinging  rope  -  seat  which 
hangs  firom  the  cylinder.     This,  of  course,  must 
relieve  the  strain  on  hands  and  arms  very  consider- 
ably.    But  we  were  furnished  with  no  such  luxury. 
My  dog  Jim  was  sent  across  by  himself,  his  body 
being  firmly  tied  up  with  strips  of  cloth  suspended 
firom  the  cylinder,  from  which  the  unhappy  beast 
hung  like  a  squirming  fish  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
When  he   reached    the   point  at  which  upward 
hauling  became  necessary,  one  of  the  natives — 
who  seemed  to  deUght  m  performing  acrobatic 
feats  above  the  swirling  waters  of  the  Yalung — 
clambered  along  firom  the  right  bank  with  an  extra 
rope  and  tied  it  round  him.     He  did  this  while  he 
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was  hanging  upside  down  with  his  legs  round  the 
rope-bridge.  The  loose  end  of  the  spare  rope  he 
took  back  with  him  to  the  right  bank,  and  the  dog 
was  safely  pulled  by  several  willing  hands  along  the 
remaining  distance.  My  baggage  was  sent  across 
in  the  same  manner.  I  foimd  the  experience 
interesting  and  somewhat  exciting.  The  whole 
village  turned  out  to  watch  us  cross  the  river, 
and  I  must  confess  that  when  I  was  being  trussed 
up  with  the  leather  thong  my  feelings  were  perhaps 
only  comparable  to  those  of  a  condenmed  criminal 
who  is  being  pinioned  before  execution.  A  fall 
into  the  river  would  mean  almost  certain  death. 
The  water  seethes  and  bubbles  in  innumerable 
whirlpools,  and  is  nearly  as  cold  as  ice,  for  it 
largely  consists  of  frozen  snow. 

I  never  heard  the  Yalimg  given  that  name 
by  the  natives.  The  word  is  a  Chinese  approxi- 
mation to  the  Tibetan  Nya  Rong  ("  Valley  of  the 
Nya").  The  Tibetans  all  know  the  river  as  the 
Nya  Ch*u  or  Nya  river;  but  the  Chinese,  so  fisur 
as  my  experience  goes,  never  give  it  any  other 
name  than  Kin  [Chiri]  Ho,  which  means  ''Gold 
River," — so  that  "  Yalung  "  is  really  only  a  book- 
word.  The  number  of  rivers  in  western  China,  of 
which  the  word  "  Gold  "  forms  part  of  the  Chinese 
name,  might  almost  fill  a  page.  The  Ta  Tu  river 
above  Wa  Ssu  Kou  ^  is  the  Chin  Ch'uan  ("  Gold 
Stream"),  the  Yangtse  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  its 
course  is  the  Chin  Sha  Chiang  [Kin  Sha  Kiang], 
or  **  River  of  Golden  Sand,"  and  many  streams  of 
less  importance  bear  similar  names.    The  reason 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  128. 
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of  the  popularity  of  the  name  is  not  far  to  seek, 
for  gold  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  is  well 
known  to  exist  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  take 
their  rise  in  eastern  and  northern  Tibet,  and  the 
Tibetans — especially  the  lamas — derive  therefix>m 
a  very  considerable  profit. 

Baber  pointed  out    that  the  upper  Yangtse, 
fix>m  its  junction  with  the  Yalung  to  about  P^ing- 
shan  (above  the  mouth  of  the  Min),  is  '^  never 
called  locally  by  any  other  name  than  Kin-  [Chin-'] 
HOi  or  *Gk)ld  River.'"    M.  Cordier,  in  quoting 
this  passage  in  his  sumptuous  edition  of  Marco 
Polo's  travels,^  says  that  he  imagines  Baber  to  have 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  saying  that  this  part  of 
the  great  river  is  named  a  Ao,  and  that  the  word 
actually  used  is  probably  kiang.    As  both  words 
mean  *^  river  **  the  point  is  of  small  importance,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Baber  is  perfectly  right     Not 
(mly  is  the  Yangtse  from  the  mouth  of  the  Min 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yalung  called  the  Kin  [Chin] 
Ho,  as  Baber  said,  but  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
natives   regard   the   Yalung  as   the   main   upper 
stream  of  the  same  river,  just  as  they  regard  the 
Min  as  the  main  upper  stream  of  the  Yangtse 
hundreds  of  miles  lower  down.'    Baber  was  no 
doubt  unaware  that  the  Yalung  was  known  as 
the  Kin  Ho,  or  he  would  have  seen  why  it  is 
that    its   junction   with  what   we    know  as    the 
Yangtse  efiects  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  latter. 

In    official    publications,    however,    the    local 
names    are    disregarded.      In    such    works    the 

^  Tide's  Mono  Polo^  edited  by  Ck>idier.    [London :  John  Murray.] 
See  voL  iL  p.  67. 

*  See  above,  pp.  43-44. 
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Yangtse  is  given  one  name  from  its  entrance  into 
Ssuch^uan  down  to  Hsu-ehou-fii,  where  it  comes 
to  an  untimely  end  by  entering  the  Min:^  and 
that  one  name  is  the  Chin  Sha  Chiang.'  As 
regards  its  Tibetan  course,  the  Chinese  geographical 
authorities  attempt  after  their  usual  cumbrous 
fashion  to  give  the  sounds  of  the  various  Tibetan 
names  —  they  write  of  the  Mu-lU'SsU'Wu-su  for 
instance — but  they  recognise  it  as  the  same  river. 
In  explanation  of  the  local  idea  that  the  Yalung 
is  the  principal  stream  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
at  the  point  of  junction  the  Yalung  has  the 
appearance  of  being  larger  than  the  Yangtse.* 

We  did  not  proceed  far  on  our  journey  during 
the  day  on  which  we  accomplished  the  feat  of 
crossing  the  Yalung.  We  clambered  up  the  steep 
slope  to  a  height  of  about  1,500  feet  and  remained 
for  the  night  in  the  poor  hamlet  of  Dju  Mu.  We 
were  still  well  within  sight  of  Pa-U-Rong,  having 
travelled  only  about  12  ti.  A  change  of  language 
or  dialect  perplexed  my  servant  as  soon  as  we 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  though  it  is  rash  to 
generalise  from  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  few  isolated  villages,  there  seemed  to  be  racial 
changes  as  well.  The  Tibetan-Man-tzii  population 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chala  seems  to  give  place  to  a 
race-group  which  might  be  described  as  Tibetan- 
Mo  -  so.  The  men  are  shorter  than  those  of 
the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Yalung,  the  women 

^  yit  J^  Iti  f£»  Similarly  we  read  of  the  Han  River  (which 
flowsinto  the  Yangtse  at  Hankow)  joining  <^  if  in  (^  M   fi[^, 

*  See  Note  30  (p.  430). 

'  This  is  on  Mr  Amundsen's  authority.  See  OeographiaU  Journal^ 
Nov.  1900,  p.  534. 
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plainer  and  stouter  and  of  heavier  build.  There  is 
no  great  change  in  the  dress  of  the  men,  but  the 
women — perhaps  recognising  their  deficiency  of 
personal  attractiveness — show  an  exaggerated  fond- 
ness for  jewellery  and  trinkets,  which  make  a 
ceaseless  jingle  as  they  walk.  Many  of  the  people 
— men  as  well  as  women  —  wear  large  earrings 
consisting  of  plain  circles  of  silver,  from  which, 
in  the  ease  of  girls,  are  suspended  long  strings 
of  coloured  beads.  On  both  sides  of  the  Yalung 
— ^but  not  fEtr  from  its  banks  on  either  side — ^the 
women  also  wear  curious  silver  plates  or  plaques 
which  are  fastened  to  their  hair.  Unmarried  girls 
wear  one  and  married  women  two  of  these  oma- 
ments.  Some  of  the  plaques  —  which  vary  in 
size  from  about  5  inches  to  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter — are  adorned  with  dainty  filigree  work, 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  silversmiths  of  any 
country,  but  the  majority  are  simple  and  of  rude 
workmanship,  such  as  the  specimen  which  with 
difficulty  I  succeeded  in  purchasing.^  In  the 
middle  of  each  plaque  is  a  silver  tube  contaimng 
some  red  substance  that  from  a  distance  looks  like 
dark  coral.  These  little  plates  are  regarded  as 
ornaments,  but  they  are  also  charms  to  ward  ofif 
a  certain  dread  disease.  From  a  description  of 
the  ailment  it  would  appear  to  be  something  like 
bubonic  plague.  I  saw  no  cases  of  it,  but  I  was 
told  that  it  devastates  the  valley  of  the  Yalung 
every  autumn,  and  kills  every  one  who  does  not 
wear  a  charm.     It  is  curious  to  note  that  nearly 

1  See  iUofltration,  p.  152  (No.  2).    The  plaques  may  also  be  seen  on 
the  women's  heads,  p.  188. 
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all  the  great  trough-like  river-valleys  of  south- 
western China  have  acquired  a  similar  reputation 
of  extreme  imhealthiness.  The  Red  River  of 
Tongking  and  Yunnan  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
Chinese  on  account  of  its  deadly  fevers  that 
nothing  will  induce  them  to  spend  a  night  on  its 
banks.^  The  Salwen»  the  valley  of  which  forms 
a  yawning  chasm  from  north  to  south  of  the 
Yunnan  plateau,  has  an  even  worse  reputation,  as 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  travelled  from  Tali- 
fu  to  Bhamo.^  Charms  against  disease  are  worn 
by  the  men  of  the  Yalung  valley  as  well  as  by  the 
women,  but  they  do  not  take  the  same  form.  The 
men  and  boys  carry  a  small  charm -box  (ga-u^) 
hung  round  their  necks  like  a  locket  by  a  string 
or  chain,  and  in  the  box  they  place  little  amulets  ^ 
which  they  have  received  from  the  lamas.  The 
efficacy  of  the  charms  is  supposed  to  be  impaired 
if  they  are  removed  from  the  person  or  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  stranger,  so  it  is  not  often  that  one 
has  an  opportunity  of  close  examination. 

^  I  travelled  up  the  valley  of  this  river  in  1902,  and  heard  mueh 
of  its  deadliness.  Rocher,  in  his  excellent  history  of  Yunnan,  remarks 
that  the  only  people  who  could  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Bed  River 
with  comparative  immunity  were  some  indigenous  non-Chinese  tribes 
and  Cantonese  merchants.  As  regards  the  Cantonese,  the  jealous 
Yunnanese  supposed  that  their  immunity  was  derived  from  the  fact 
that  they  possessed  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disease,  but  kept  the 
secret  of  it  to  themselves  so  that  they  alone  should  obtain  the  benefit. 
Some  of  the  Yunnanese  told  Rocher  that  they  would  go  into  battle 
rather  than  brave  a  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Red  River. — (La  Prownee 
Chinoise  du  Yunnan^  voL  i.  pp.  229,  230,  and  286.) 

*  See  below,  pp.  305  teq. 

♦Tibetan  brTen  (^^^•)  pronounced  ten^  or  Srung-ba  (j^*^*) 

pronounced   iwng-wa,    the    original    meaning    of    which    is  simply 
**  protection." 
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The  next  day  (28th  April)  we  travelled  a  very 
short  distance — about  6  miles.  The  path  wound 
round  the  edge  of  a  defile  and  up  the  mountain 
side  west  and  south-west  through  a  pine  forest. 
We  halted  at  a  place  called  Ti  Ben,  a  single 
house  belonging  to  a  headman,  situated  near  the 
edge  of  a  bluff  that  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  Yalung  valley,  now  far  below  us.  Difficulties 
about  transport  prevented  our  making  a  longer 
stage.  Next  day,  these  difficulties  having  been 
overcome,  our  path  led  us  over  innumerable 
undulations,  in  the  course  of  which  we  gradually 
ascended  another  2,000  feet.  At  the  hamlet  of  Pa 
Sung,  which  we  reached  during  the  morning,  there 
were  no  animals  to  be  hired,  and  our  baggage  was 
carried  for  the  rest  of  the  day's  march  by  three 
women  and  a  yak.  One  of  my  Chinese  escort 
— not  in  love  with  his  mountaineering  experi- 
ences— ^was  much  perturbed  at  the  discovery  that 
he  was  expected  to  walk,  and  made  himself  so 
disagreeable  to  the  villagers  that  they  had  to 
bribe  him  to  calmness  by  making  him  a  present 
of  a  live  fowL  He  accepted  the  fowl,  and  made 
one  of  the  village  damsels  carry  it  for  him.  This 
incident  was  not  discovered  by  me  until  our  arrival 
at  our  destination  that  night,  when  I  punished 
my  soldier  for  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  by 
paying  for  the  fowl  and  eating  it  myself.  The 
yak  caused  us  some  trouble  by  losing  itself  in 
the  forest  while  we  were  having  our  midday 
tsamba.  It  was  finally  discovered  by  its  driver 
— a  very  little  boy  —  and  brought  back  by  him 
triumphantly  at  the  end  of  a  rope.     The  incident 
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pleasantly  recalled  to  my  memory  the  only  poem 
in  the  English  language,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
which  sings  the  exclusive  praises  of  the  yak,  an 
animal  which,  however  usefiil  to  man,  is  indeed 
hardly  of  the  kind  that  would  naturally  inspire  a 
poet  to  a  lyrical  outburst.^  Tibetan  and  Man-tzii 
children  seem  to  be  able  to  manage  the  clumsy 
beast  with  the  same  ease  and  dexterity  as  are 
shown  by  Chinese  children  in  controlling  the 
cumbrous  movements  of  the  water-buffalo ;  and 
the  European  who  may  prod  a  yak  without  the 
least  effect  in  accelerating  its  motion,  and  whose 
mere  proximity  often  rouses  the  water-buffalo  to 
dangerous  fiuy,  can  have  nothing  but  jealous 
admiration  for  the  Oriental  child  whose  lightest 
touch  reduces  one  or  the  other  to  complete 
docility. 

From  the  hamlet  of  Pa  Sung  we  dropped  down 
to  a  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
sparkling  mountain  stream  spanned  by  a  rustic 
bridge.  The  ravine  was  fiill  of  wild-flowers — ^pink, 
red,  purple  and  white  in  a  setting  of  rich  green. 
I  noticed  also  that  ivy — not  so  common  a  sight 
in  the  Far  East  as  in  England — clambered  in  great 
profusion  round  the  trunks  of  trees  and  over  a 
small  obo ;  and  some  exquisite  ferns,  including 
maiden-hair,  covered  the  steep  banks  of  the  stream 
and  fringed  our  path.  After  climbing  up  the 
further  side  of  the  ravine  our  path  again  wound 
up  and  along  the  mountain-side,  and  brought  us 
finally  to  the  hamlet  of  Ten  Ba  K*a,  where  we 

^  The  reader  will  not,  I  hope,  require  to  be  reminded  of  "The 
Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts,''  in  which  the  poem  to  which  I  refer 
finds  an  honourable  place. 
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lodged  in  the  local  chiefs  house.  Our  host  was 
a  fine-looking  man,  whose  long  black  hair  hang- 
ing down  on  each  side  of  his  &ce  gave  him 
an  appearance  of  ferocity  that  was  belied  by  the 
gentleness  of  his  manners.  I  was  accommodated 
in  the  £Eimily  chapel — a  large  room  on  the  first 
floor.  Close  by  was  a  small  lamasery.  The 
village  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  vall^ 
which  runs  north-east  and  south-west,  and  fitim 
it  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  snowy 
mountains  we  had  left  behind  us  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Yalung.  The  valley  itself — ^when  one 
looks  down  upon  it  firom  above — is  of  very  peculiar 
formation,  being  split  up  by  a  series  of  dearly- 
defined  ridges.  I  could  see  nothing  to  indicate 
that  they  were  glacier  moraines.  Next  morning 
we  climbed  one  of  the  ridges  that  lies  immedi- 
ately behind  the  village,  and  fix)m  its  summit  we 
descended  into  a  thickly-wooded  ravine,  bounded 
on  the  left  by  lofty  and  picturesque  clifis.  After 
descending  a  thousand  feet  or  more  we  emerged 
from  the  ravine  into  a  small  partially-cultivated 
vaUey  containing  a  village.  After  leaving  this 
village,  where  we  took  our  midday  rest,  we  began 
a  long  and  rather  wearisome  up-hill  climb  past  a 
plantation  of  birches  and  through  a  thin  forest. 
From  the  top  of  the  pass  we  made  a  gradual 
descent  through  similar  country,  and  struck  into  the 
vaUey  of  a  large  stream — the  Dja  Ch*u — issuing, 
apparently,  from  some  high  snowy  peaks  visible 
in  the  distance.^    This  river  accompanied  us  from 

*  It  would  appear  from  the  recent  Indian  Survey  map  prepared 
by  Miyor  HL  R.  Daviea,  that  this  must  be  the  Litang  River,  and 
therefore  starts  its  course  much  further  north. 
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this  point  practically  all  the  way  to  Muli.  Our 
path  led  us  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  river's 
left  bank,  and  brought  us  to  our  night's  lodging 
in  a  solitary  house.  Other  scattered  houses  were 
visible  some  distance  off,  and  I  was  told  that  they 
all  bear  the  collective  name  of  Hu  Dra.  Our 
hostess  brought  me  as  a  present  the  best  Tibetan 
cheese  I  had  tasted. 

The  next  day,  1st  May,  we  left  our  quarters 
at  Hu  Dra  just  as  the  sun  rose,  on  a  beautiful 
fresh  morning  that  reminded  one  almost  too 
vividly  of  early  summer  in  England.  Even  the 
cuckoo  was  not  wanting.  The  road  led  us  at  first 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  high  above  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dja  Ch'u  for  about  8  miles,  then 
turned  with  that  river  into  a  valley  numing  south- 
west. A  mile  or  so  beyond  the  bend  I  observed 
a  village  on  the  right  bank,  but  we  kept  to  the 
left,  still  high  above  the  river.  Nearly  opposite 
that  village  we  came  to  a  couple  of  tumbledown 
huts.  While  we  were  resting  here,  two  of  my 
soldiers  took  the  opportunity  to  disgrace  May  Day 
by  indulging  in  a  violent  quarreL  For  the  sake 
of  cacophony  I  had  previously  given  one  of  these 
men  the  unmelodious  name  of  Bloggins,  owing  to 
the  singular  irregularity  of  his  features.  Certainly 
no  one  could  have  mistaken  him  for  a  rein- 
carnation of  Plato's  Charmides.  To  the  other, 
for  a  different  reason,  I  had  given  the  surname 
of  Hoggins.  Before  I  could  learn  the  cause  of 
the  dispute  and  settle  it  by  friendly  arbitration. 
Hoggins  drew  his  sword  and  began  laying  it 
about  him  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  slaughter 
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and  blood.  The  efiects  were  not  serious,  as  the 
blade  of  the  sword,  not  being  intended  for  actual 
warfare,  broke  off  at  the  hilt.  Bloggins  took 
shelter  behind  a  mule.  The  quarrel  arose  and 
subsided  like  a  thunderstorm,  for  in  half  an  hour 
the  combatants  were  again  on  the  most  amiable 
terms  with  each  other  and  drowning  the  memory 
of  their  disagreement  in  a  bowl  of  tea. 

From  the  scene  of  this  bloodless  combat  the 
road  continued  to  lead  us  high  above  the  left  bank 
of  the  river- valley,  giving  us  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  many  windings  of  the  stream.  One  has  to 
ride  with  caution,  as  the  path  frequently  lies  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice.  The  surface  is  sometimes 
very  rough  and  rocky,  and  the  road  undulates  a 
great  deal  as  it  has  to  cross  a  number  of  deep 
ravines.  After  riding  about  65  U  from  our  start- 
ing-place we  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
important  lamasery,  named  Wa-chin  Gompa,^  well 
hidden  in  a  wooded  dell.  The  lamas  objected  to 
receiving  us  here,  so  we  went  on  to  a  scattered 
hamlet  called  Ta  K*oa.  The  Dja  Ch*u  here 
changes  its  name  to  the  Ya-Rong  Ch'u. 

A  great  authority  has  told  us  that  among 
the  losses  brought  upon  us  by  the  fury  and 
vulgarity  of  modem  life,  one  of  the  saddest  is  the 
loss  of  a  wish  to  gather  a  flower  in  travelling.' 
Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  so  far  from  the 
beaten  tracks  of  civilisation  that  on  that  beautiful 
May  morning  the  wish  to  gather  flowers  still 
asserted  in  me  its  vigorous  vitality.  The  wild- 
flowers  during  that  day's  journey  were  indeed  so 

1  Set  p.  216.  '  Ruskin,  Prompina,  II.  IV. 
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numerous  and  beautiful  that  all  the  members  of 
my  party  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  decking 
themselves  out  in  blossoms  pink  and  white  and 
blue.  The  dainty  freshness  of  our  summer  gar- 
lands only  served,  I  fear,  to  throw  into  stronger 
relief  the  dirt  and  dust  of  our  travel  -  stained 
garments.  Though  there  were  three  flower- 
bedecked  women  among  my  party,  I  was  moved 
by  no  impulse  to  crown  any  one  of  the  three 
as  our  Queen  of  May.  It  would  be  ungallant  to 
give  the  reasons.  But  if  none  of  them  was 
conspicuous  for  beauty  of  figure  or  featiu^,  I 
think  it  only  fair  to  call  to  gratefiil  remembrance 
the  fact  that  one  was  the  possessor  of  an  alluring 
smile  and  a  not  unattractive  dimple. 

On  2nd  May  a  pretty  road  lined  with 
** English"  hedgerows  bursting  into  bloom,  led 
us  after  a  ride  of  4  miles  to  a  point  from  which 
we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  river — a  long 
stretch  of  smooth  water  shining  in  the  sun,  a 
rather  violent  rapid,  and  a  series  of  gracefrd  curves. 
From  the  village  of  Dje  Ru  we  descended  for 
the  first  time  to  the  river-bank  and  crossed  the 
stream — now  called  the  Tong  Yi — by  a  sub- 
stantial wooden  bridge  about  50  yards  long.  I  have 
already  referred  to  tiie  variety  of  names  possessed 
by  the  rivers  of  this  region.  The  stream  which 
we  knew  first  on  80th  April  as  the  Dja  Ch'u  had 
changed  its  name  at  least  seven  times  before  we 
finally  left  its  banks  three  days  later;  but  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  Tibetan  rivers,  the  difierent 
names  oft;en  represent  merely  the  tribal  names  of 
the  various  village  communities  that  dwell  on  its 
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banks,  or  even  the  names  of  the  valleys  through 
which  it  flows.  In  the  interests  of  geography  it 
would  no  doubt  be  more  satisfactory  if  every  river 
were  given  one  name  only,  by  which  it  could  be 
universally  known  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  its  course ;  but  the  convenience  of  so  doing 
would  hardly  appeal  to  people  who  never  saw  a 
map,  and  never  travel,  and  know  nothing  of  their 
rivers  except  the  short  stretches  that  flow  by 
their  doors.  I  did  not  meet  a  single  inhabitant 
of  the  Yalung  watershed  who  was  able  to  tell 
me  whence  any  of  their  rivers  came,  or  whither 
it  went  Such  questions  seemed  to  them  merely 
frivolous,  the  answers  being  regarded  as  beyond 
the  range  of  possible  human  knowledge. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  wooden  bridge  the 
river  becomes  the  Wo  Pu  Tsong,  and  later  on 
the  Mi  Ch'u.  Not  far  beyond,  a  fairly  large 
tributary — ^the  Ba  Tsam  Ch*u — enters  by  a  valley 
in  the  east,  and  joins  the  main  stream  at  a  point 
where,  after  flowing  for  some  mUes  due  south, 
it  turns  sharply  to  the  south-west  Our  path, 
following  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  now  turned 
into  a  narrow  valley  through  which  we  travelled 
foi^he  rest  of  the  stage,  and  from  which  we  did 
not  emerge  till  the  middle  of  the  following  day. 
This  valley  possesses,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
riverine  scenery  met  with  anjrwhere  throughout 
my  journey,  though  it  is  not  on  the  same  grand 
scale  as  the  scenery  of  the  Yangtse  gorges  or 
the  valley  of  the  Ta  Tu.  After  travelling  along 
an  undulating  road  for  about  5  miles,  we  came 
to  a  place  which  possesses  the  abrupt  name  of 
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Wu,  where— on  the  flat  roof  of  one  of  the  two 
huts  fonning  the  hamlet  —  we  had  our  midday 
meal.  Just  before  reaching  this  spot  we  passed 
a  place  where  two  landslips,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  had  very  recently  taken  place.  Part 
of  the  subsiding  banks  having  fSallen  into  the 
water,  a  violent  rapid  had  been  formed  across 
the  river. 

In  this  extremely  beautifiil  valley  the  river  is 
known  as  the  Li  Ch'u.    It  is  an  unnavigable  stream 


A — Reeeas  with  miniature  Buddha,  on  the  S.K  aide. 

B— Conventional  lions  in  relief,  two  on  each  of  the  four  sides. 

containing  a  considerable  body  of  water  some- 
times nearly  100  yards  broad,  but  occasionally 
narrowed  to  80.  An  easy  walk  through  the  most 
charmmg  sylvan  scenery  brought  us,  a  few  nules 
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beyond  Wu,  to  a  wooded  glade,  where — as  the 
moon  had  ak'eady  risen  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  village — I  decided  to  camp  out.  There  is 
here  an  obo  covered  with  the  usual  inscribed 
slates ;  and  close  by  stands  a  square  stone  building 
with  a  wooden  roo£  This  building  serves  as  a 
kind  of  canopy  for  a  ch*o-ten}  (ch'orten),  or  small 
lamaist  pyramid,  which  occupies  the  whole  space 
inside.  My  sketch  of  this  ch^orten,  which  is  of 
a  type  very  common  in  Tibetan  lands,  will  convey 
an  idea  of  its  appearance. 

The  stone  canopy  —  a  plain,  unpretentious 
building ' — faces  the  south-east.  It  has  four  door- 
ways, one  on  each  side.  The  ch'orten  itself  is  of 
stone,  covered  with  plaster,  and  whitewashed,  and 
stands  about  20  feet  high. 

Itockhill,  describing  similar  structures  met 
with  elsewhere,  remarks  that  the  word  "  ch'orten  " 
means  "offering-holder."  "Great  numbers"  he 
says  "  are  built  in  the  vicinity  of  lamaseries,  and 
serve  to  point  out  the  roads  leading  to  them. 
They  are  also  something  like  the  stations  in  the 
Catholic  ^Path  of  the  Cross,'  as  pilgrims,  when 
journeying  to  a  shrine,  perform  prostrations  before 
each  ch^orten  met  on  the  way  thither."  *  Colonel 
Waddell  has  an  interesting  note  to  explain  the 
symbolical  character  of  this  type  of  building. 
He  says  that  ch*ortens  are  "  symbolic  of  the  five 
elements  into  which  a  body  is  resolved  upon 
death :  thus  .  .  .  the  lowest  section,  a  solid  rect- 

1  Spelt  in  Tibetan  mCh^od-rTen. 
*  See  illustration,  p.  207. 
>  Land  of  iJu  Lamai,  p.  63. 
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angular  block,  typifies  the  solidity  of  the  earA; 
above  it  xixUer  is  represented  by  a  globe ;  fire 
by  a  triangular  tongue;  adr  by  a  crescent — ^the 
inverted  vault  of  the  sky;  and  ether  by  an 
acuminated  circle,  the  tapering  into  space."  ^ 
The  Tibetan  ch'ortens  may  thus  be  regarded 
either  as  the  tombstones  of  dead  lamas  or  as 
chambers  for  preserving  the  relics  of  Buddhist 
saints.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  analogous 
to  the  far  more  imposing  pagodas  of  China  or 
the  dagobas  of  Burma  and  of  Anuradhapura  in 
Ceylon. 

Outside  the  stone  building  containing  the 
ch*orten  I  spent  the  night  of  2nd  May.  We 
were  now  in  a  sheltered  ravine  and  in  a  fairly 
warm  latitude.  We  were  therefore  independent 
of  walled  shelter,  and,  as  we  carried  with  us  our 
own  tsambuy  we  were  in  no  want  of  food.  The 
spot  we  had  chosen  was  indeed  an  ideal  resting* 
place.  The  utter  peacefulness  of  our  beautiful 
valley,  the  murmur  of  the  stream  only  a  few  yards 
away,  the  soft  shimmer  of  moonlight  interwoven 
with  the  network  of  fresh  foliage  that  curtained 
mysterious  fairylands  beyond,  combined  to  create 
an  earthly  paradise  that  might  almost  make  one 
cease  to  long  for  a  heavenly  one.  If  Shakespeare 
had  visited  the  Far  East,  he  would  surely  have 
chosen  just  such  a  spot  as  this  for  the  scene  of 
a  new  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  It  was  sad 
to  reflect  that  until  aeroplanes  come  into  general 
use  it  could  never  be  made  accessible  to  lovers 
of  nature  except  those  who  were  willing  to  cross 

*  Lamaum  in  Tibitj  pp.  263-864. 
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the  vast  ranges  of  snowy  mountains  that  hem  it 
in ;  but  I  could  not  restrain  a  feeling  of  exulta- 
tion at  the  thought  that  never — I  hope  this  is 
no  rash  prophecy — would  the  shriek  of  a  steam- 
engine  disturb  here 

^  The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills," — 

and  that  our  boisterous  civilisation  would  be 
content  to  leave  this  one  nook  of  beauty  for 
ever  undefiled.  If  any  of  my  readers  is  yearning 
to  seek  in  some  quiet  hermitage  rest  and  release 
from  the  pains  and  feverish  joys  of  modem  life, 
some  home  of  ancient  peace  amid  lovely  scenery, 
let  him  turn  his  pilgrim  steps  towards  the  far  lands 
of  the  Tibetan  border,  for  his  ideal  would  be  surely 
realised  in  some  such  valley  as  this. 

It  was  with  regret,  not  shared,  I  fear,  by  my 
unemotional  companions,  that  I  left  my  camping- 
ground  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  For 
half  the  day,  however,  our  path  still  lay  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  same  beautiful  valley, 
and  amid  scenery  no  less  charming  than  that 
of  the  day  before.  A  short  distance  beyond  our 
camp  a  turn  in  the  path  brought  us  opposite  to 
a  ravine  opening  towards  the  east,  on  the  river's 
left  bank.  The  sun  rose  behind  it  as  I  passed, 
and  shed  a  rich  glow  on  rocks  and  cascades  and 
masses  of  pure  green  foliage.  A  walk  of  5  or 
6  miles  brought  us  to  a  crazy  wooden  bridge^ 
over  which  we  crossed  with  some  trepidation 
to   the    left    bank,   and    about    8    miles    further 

^  See  accompanying  illustration. 
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on  we  again  crossed  to  the  right.  Beyond  this 
the  scenery  becomes  wilder,  and  the  river-valley 
gradually  opens  out  into  a  region  where  rocks 
and  hills  lie  about  in  fantastic  confusion.  Passing 
oboes^  prayer -flags  and  pray  er  -  wheels  in  great 
numbers,  we  climbed  up  a  steep  and  winding 
path  that  gradually  led  us  far  away  from  the 
Li  Ch'u  and  brought  us  to  a  scattered  mountain 
village  named  Ku-Dze,  where  we  rested.  One 
of  my  men  had  gone  in  advance  of  us  in  order 
to  arrange  for  new  means  of  transport;  and  when 
I  arrived  at  the  village  I  found  that  the  hospitable 
headman  had  converted  four  tumbledown,  roofless 
walls  into  a  delightful  arbour  with  a  thick,  soft 
carpet  of  green  leaves  and  walls  of  pine-branches, 
and  a  doorway  festooned  with  feathery  bamboa 
In  this  Arcadian  retreat  I  was  provided  with  an 
appropriate  repast  of  milk  and  eggs. 

From  this  village  to  the  lamasery  of  Muli — 
the  capital,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  of  the  Huang 
Lama  territory — ^is  a  distance  of  about  14  miles 
through  pleasant  undulating  country  and  over  an 
easy  road.  At  one  point,  however,  we  found 
the  main  path  blocked  by  a  huge  landslip, 
and  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  we  were 
obliged  to  take  a  rough  and  rocky  path  that 
gave  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  We  did  not 
arrive  at  Muli  till  after  sunset  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  one  is  anywhere  near  a  human 
habitation  until  suddenly,  after  turning  a  comer, 
one  comes  in  full  view  of  a  mass  of  white  walls 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  This  is  the 
lamasery   of   Muli.     To   all   appearance   it   is   a 
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compact,  unwalled  town  composed  entirely  of 
white-plastered  houses.  In  reality  it  is  a  large 
monastery  and  nothing  else,  for  all  the  buildings 
that  look  like  ordinary  houses  are  only  the  separate 
cells  or  dwelling-places  of  the  lamas.  Two  or 
three  of  them,  in  their  dark -red  gowns,  were 
waiting  to  receive  me.  These  were  the  people 
who,  I  had  been  led  to  understand,  were  fanati- 
cally anti-foreign,  and  whose  hostility  rendered 
it  a  dangerous  experiment  to  travel  tlux>ugh  their 
country.  If  their  feelings  were  of  a  hostile  nature, 
they  certamly  evinced  a  wonderful  power  of  self- 
control,  for  their  reception  of  me  was  altogether 
courteous  and  friendly.  They  lodged  me  in  a 
comfortable  two-floored  building  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  lamasery,  and  sent  me  presents  of  fiiel 
and  food. 


CHAPTER  XII 


MULI  TO  YUNG-NING 


The  territory  ruled  over  by  the  lama-prince  of 
Muli^  is  to  Europeans,  as  it  is  to  the  Chinese 
themselves,  almost  an  unknown  comer  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  One  may  search  in  vain  through 
books  of  history  or  travel  for  any  description  of 
it.  Even  the  Smckuan  T^ung  Chih  —  a  work 
that  describes  the  province  in  nearly  two  hundred 
volumes — devotes  to  it  only  a  single  page.  Baber 
does  little  more  than  refer  to  it  by  name.  He 
describes  it  as  ''  a  country  of  which  fdmost  nothing 
is  known,  l3ring  south  of  Litang  and  west  of  the 
Yalung.  I  can  only  learn,"  he  adds,  ^Hhat  the 
language  of  its  inhabitants  is  unintelligible  to 
Tibetans.  The  Chinese  call  it  the  '  land  of  the 
Yellow  Lamas.'  The  Mili  of  D'Anville's  map  is 
probably  its  chief  monastery."^  Hosie,  in  his 
recent  report  of  a  journey  through  Litang  and 
Batang  to  the  border  of  Tibet  proper,  refers  to  it 
as  "  the  State  of  Mili,  or  Muli — better  known  as 
Huang  Lama  ('  Yellow  Lama ')."  As  regards  this 
name  "  Huang  Lama,"  there  appears  to  be  some 

>  See  Note  31  (p.  431). 

*  Royal  Qeograpbical  Society's  8u,pfl0mtinitafy  Paptn^  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
The  coiyecture  about  the  monastery  waa  correct 
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confusion  of  ideas,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  of  the  state  or  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese. 
Huang  means  "yellow,"  but  another  word  of 
identical  sound  though  differently  written  means 
"  imperial,"  ^  and  I  was  assured  by  the  lamas  them- 
selves— ^who  may  have  been  deliberately  mislead- 
ing me — ^that  the  huang  which  is  applied  to  their 
territory  or  its  rulers  is  the  second  of  these. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  state  of  Muli  is 
the  land  of  the  Imperial  Lamas  (or  I^ama),  not 
the  land  of  the  "Yellow  Lamas."  The  Muli 
lamas  do,  however,  belong  to  one  of  the  G^upa 
or  reformed  sects,  and  therefore  wear  the  "  yellow 
hat "  in  religious  ceremonials. 

Unfortunately,  the  lama -prince  was  not  at 
Muli  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  there,  and  three 
or  four  subordinate  lamas,  who  called  upon  me 
and  with  whom  I  conversed  in  Tibetan  with  the 
assistance  of  my  servant,  were  either  disinclined 
or  unable  to  impart  much  information.  But  as 
far  as  I  could  gather,  it  appears  that  "  a  long  time 
ago  "  *  the  principal  lama  of  this  country  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  Chinese  £mperor,  and 
received  as  a  reward  the  title  of  "Huang  Lama,** 
and  was  confirmed  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  principality  of  Muli.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Muli  has  for  centuries  past 
been  regarded  as  a  debatable  land :  sometimes 
the  kings  or  Grand  Lamas  of  Tibet  and  some- 
times the  emperors  of  China  have  been  regarded 

^  4|P  (Yellow)  and  ^  (Imperial). 

*  Judging  from  the  dates  in  the  Pmi^  C!^  it  cannot  have  been 
earlier  than  1729. 
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as  suzerains.  According  to  one  story  which  was 
told  me  by  a  lama,  Muli-land  was  at  one  time  an 
integral  part  of  the  "monarchy"  of  Tachienlu, 
and  was  ceded  to  a  certain  lama  by  one  of  the 
kings  of  Chala  as  a  reward  for  having  cured  the 
king  of  a  painfiil  disease.  However  this  may 
be,  the  dignity  of  prince-lama  is  now,  and  long 
has  been,  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  one  family. 
The  system  of  succession  is  therefore  totally 
different  from  that  generally  in  vogue  in  Tibet 
proper,  where  the  prior  of  a  lamasery  is  either 
selected  by  the  Dalai  Lama  or  by  the  whole 
body  of  lamas,  or — in  the  case  of  the  greater 
establishments  —  is  chosen  as  an  infant  to  fill 
that  high  office  because  he  is  believed  to  be  the 
reincarnation  of  the  prior  or  abbot  last  deceased.^ 
The  ecclesiastical  title  of  the  lama-prince  of  Muli 
is  k^an-po^^  a  word  which  may  be  translated  lord'- 
abbot  or  bishop — and  it  is  by  that  title  that  he  is 
famiUarly  known  in  his  own  territory;  but  in 
virtue  of  his  civil  powers  he  is  also  a  gyal-po  or 
"king,"  and  is  just  as  powerful  within  his  own 
limits  as  the  king  of  Chala.  The  Muh  gyaUpo 
being  a  lama  cannot  marry,  but  when  he  dies  his 
successor  is  chosen  from  among  his  brothers  or 
nephews.  If  an  otherwise  eligible  heir  is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  thereabouts,  he  is  passed 
over  in  fevour  of  any  suitable  elder  relative  who 

*  "Nearly  every  great  monastery,''  says  Waddell,  "has  its  own 
reincarnate  Lama  as  its  chief." — (Lamaism  in  Ttbetj  p.  230.  For  the 
numbers  of  these  reincarnated  saints,  see  ibid,y  p.  243.)  These  are 
the  personages  generally  known  by  Europeans  as  Living  Buddhas. 
One  of  them  presides  over  the  great  lamasery  in  Peking. 

*  Spelt  mk'an-po  (»ip^*Si* ) 
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may  be  a  lama.  Notification  of  the  death  of 
the  k^an-po  or  gyal-po  must  be  sent  to  the 
emperor  at  Peking,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
name  of  a  suitable  heir,  selected  from  the  eligible 
members  of  the  "  royal "  family,  is  submitted  for 
the  imperial  consideration.  His  succession  is  as 
a  matter  of  form  ratified  by  the  emperor,  and  he 
forthwith  enters  upon  his  duties  and  honours. 
News  of  the  k^an-po's  death  and  the  accession  of 
his  heir  is  also  sent  to  Lhasa,  but  the  approval  of 
the  Dalai  Lama  is  not  now  essential  to  legalise  the 
succession.  Subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  China 
the  han-po  is  invested  with  full  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  powers  in  virtue  of  his  double  position, 
but  in  practice  he  generally  confines  himself  to 
civil  and  judicial  administration,  and  leaves  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  lamas  of 
lower  rank.  He  has  three  centres  of  government, 
all  of  which  are  also  lamaseries :  their  names  are 
Muli,  Lha-k'ang^  and  Khon.'  Muli,  the  chief 
lamasery  and  headquarters  of  the  government, 
contains  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  lamas ;  Lha- 
k'ang  and  Khon  between  one  and  two  hundred 
each.  At  these  centres  the  han-po  resides  alter- 
nately, generally  remaining  a  year  at  each.  I  was 
told  that  this  custom  was  originated  in  order  that 
the  han-po  might  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  different  parts  of  his  territory,  and  that  his 
ear  should  always  be  open  to  receive  his  people's 

^  ThiB  word   literally  meana  the  **  house  of   a  god,  or  ahrine" 
(%*r^*)  ^^  ^  ^^  vbsxi&  lamasery  as  that  otherwise  known  as  Wa-chin, 

referred  to  on  p.  204. 
<  See  Note  32  (p.  431). 
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complaints.  Important  lawsuits  are  decided  by 
the  k^an-po  himself,  but  smaller  suits  and  petty 
criminal  cases  are  dealt  with  by  officials  of  lower 
rank.  The  government  is  emphatically  a  hierarchy, 
for  every  official  —  executive  and  judicial  —  is  a 
lama.  The  only  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  the  Bei-ze,  village  headmen,  who,  however, 
hold  no  official  rank,  and  are  merely  the  patriarchs 
or  most  substantial  landholders  of  the  different 
villages.  The  bei-ze  is  empowered  to  settle  simple 
local  disputes,  but  he  has  no  prestige  outside  his 
own  village.  His  rank  is  inferior  to  that  of  any 
one  who  has  donned  the  robe  of  a  lama  or 
novitiate  (tra-pa).  The  highest  officials  after  the 
han-po  are  the  ch^an-dzd,^  a  kind  of  lord  high 
treasurer,  the  ku-ts*ab^  or  "commissioner,**  and 
finally  the  nyer-ba^  whose  chief  duties  appear  to 
be  connected  with  the  food -supply.  All  these 
dignitaries  are  appointed  by  the  k^an-po^  and  hold 
office  during  his  good  pleasure.* 

In  matters  affecting  Chinese  interests  the 
han-po  is  expected  to  communicate  with  the 
district  magistrate  of  Yen-yiian,  the  prefect  of 
Ning-yiian,  or  the  taotai  of  Ya-chou.  If  one  of 
the  parties  to  a  lawsuit  is  an  independent  Chinese, 
the  case  is  sent  to  the  Yen-yiian  magistrate,  who 
deals  with  it  according  to  ordinary  Chinese  pro- 
cedure, or  passes  it  to  his  superiors.  But  such 
cases  hardly  ever  arise  in  practice,  as  the  only 

1  9^*«r^*  (ch«ag-mD2od),  literally  the  "treasury-hand." 

*  9*^*  (8ka-t8<abX  literally  "  vioe-gerent"  or  '"Ueutenant" 
'  See  Note  38  (p.  431). 
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people  in  Muli-land  who  call  themselves  Chinese 
are  a  few  half-castes  who  as  dependents  of  one 
of  the  Huang  Lama  lamaseries  are  subject  to 
the  k(m-po'8  jurisdiction.  The  h^an-'po  himself 
is  expected  to  proceed  at  least  once  in  twelve 
years  to  Wu  T^ai  Shan,^  the  sacred  mountain  of 
Shansi,  whence,  after  the  performance  of  certain 
religious  duties,  he  is  supposed  to  go  to  Peking 
to  do  homage  to  the  emperor.  His  presents  to 
the  Court  on  such  occasions  take  the  form  of  gold 
and  skins.  Within  his  territory  he  has  complete 
control  of  finances,  but  he  pays  a  small  annual 
tribute  to  China.  All  local  revenue  is  said  to  be 
paid  in  kind,  and,  as  in  China,  mainly  consists  in 
a  land-tax  assessed  according  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  land.  In  addition  to  ordinary 
taxation  the  people  whose  holdings  adjoin  the 
Hiain  roads  are  subject  to  the  same  system  of 
via  that  presses  so  hardly  on  many  of  the  subjects 
of  the  king  of  Chala.  The  k^an-po  also  derives 
considerable  revenue  from  the  gold-workings  in 
his  territory.  Gold -washing  and  mining  rights 
are  vested  in  the  lamas,  who  exercise  a  jealous 
control  over  the  output  of  the  metal  and  exact 
large  royalties.  The  gold  is  generally  disposed 
of  in  the  markets  of  Litang  and  Tachienlu.  The 
only  remaining  tax  of  importance  is  levied  on 
tea,  which  in  the  Muli  territory  is  very  expensive 
and  beyond  the  means  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
The   present   k^an-po    (whom,  owing    to    his 

^  Known  by  the  Tibetans  as  Re-wo-tse-nga.  The  monasteiy  there 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  China,  and  is  visited  annually  by  thousands 
of  pilgrims,  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  and  Chinese. 
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absence  at  Khon,  I  did  not  meet)  was  in  May 
1906  a  man  of  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  had  presided  over  his  little  state  for  about 
seventeen  years.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brother. 
His  full  designation  as  given  to  me  was  Ha-ba-de-li- 
gyal-po.^  The  permanent  rank  of  the  k^an-po  in 
his  capacity  of  Barbarian  Chieftain  is  that  of  an 
An  Fu  SsU.^  His  territory  is  said  to  be  larger 
than  that  of  the  king  of  Chala,  but  it  is  poorer 
and  has  a  smaller  population.' 

Within  the  Muli  lamasery  the  rules  of  the 
reformed  sects  of  Lamaism  are  observed  with  &ir 
strictness,  and  no  woman  is  allowed  under  any 
pretence  to  enter  its  coenobitical  precincts.  This 
is  very  different  from  the  lax  state  of  affairs  that 
prevaUs  in  the  large  lamaseries  at  Tachienlu  and 
further  west.  The  houses  or  cells  are  for  the  most 
part  buildings  of  two  stories.  In  spite  of  their 
clean  whitewashed  exteriors  they  have  a  somewhat 
forbidding  aspect,  as,  like  all  Tibetan  buildings, 
the  windows  are  small  and  have  neither  glass  nor 
paper.  Boarded  windows  are  apt  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  desolation  to  which  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  become  accustomed.  The  lamasery  is  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  on  which  the  various 
buildings  rise  above  one  another  tier  upon  tier. 
The  first  view  of  it  is  very  striking,  for  the  con- 
figuration of  the  hill  conceals  it  from  sight  until 
one  is  within  a  very  short  distance  of  its  walls,  and 

»  Spelt  Ha-dBar-bDe-Ligs  (35*^^ V^^*S1^^3*'*J*5*). 

*  See  Note  34  (p.  432). 

'  For  further  information  regarding  the  position  of  the  ruler  of 
Muli  and  the  history  of  his  state,  see  Note  34  (p.  432). 
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then  almost  every  separate  building  becomes  simul- 
taneously visible.^  To  a  traveller  approaching  from 
the  south-west  the  view  is  even  more  remarkable ; 
for  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  is  entirely  hidden 
from  sight  until  he  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  its 
nearest  walls,  and  then  it  appears  suddenly  to  rise 
out  of  the  ground  before  him  in  a  blaze  of  white- 
ness. Nearly  all  the  buildings  fisice  east  and  north- 
east, with  their  backs  to  the  mountain.  In  front 
of  the  lamasery  there  is  a  gentle  slope  down  to  a 
valley  running  north-east  and  south-west,  through 
which  flows  a  small  stream,  the  Rong  Ch^  or 
"  Valley  Water."  This  stream  flows  to  swell  the 
waters  of  the  Li  Ch^u,  which  is  visible  from  Muli 
at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  and  which  flows 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  join  the  Yalung. 
On  the  slope  in  front  of  the  lamasery  are  terraced 
fields  of  wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat,  and  pasture- 
lands  for  goats  and  yak.  Behind  and  above  the 
lamasery  is  a  forest,  consisting  mostly  of  oak-trees 
and  coniferse.  It  is  frill  of  pheasants,  but,  as  shoot- 
ing is  prohibited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lamasery, 
they  are  of  no  use  to  a  hungry  sportsman.  Above 
the  forest  is  a  precipitous  range  of  crags.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  valley  are  sparsely-wooded 
hills.  Two  buildings  in  the  lamasery  stand  out 
conspicuously,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
lamas'  dwellings.  The  lower  one,  with  not  very  con- 
spicuous gilded  pinnacles,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cathedral,  for  it  is  there  that  the  ordinary  services 
taken  from  the  Kah-gyur  and  Tang-gyur — ^the 

^  Travellers  to  Mecca  have  recorded  the  same  fact  with  regard  to 
that  city. 
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scriptures  of  Lanudsm  —  are  daily  celebrated.  I 
attended  one  of  the  services  in  the  company  of 
two  of  my  lama  hosts,  but  was  requested  not  to 
go  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  open  door.  A  large 
choir  of  lamas  and  acolytes  were  on  their  knees, 
intoning  the  usual  chants  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  discredit  the  choirs  of  some  English  churches. 
The  singers  had  evidently  been  well  and  skilfidly 
trained,  and  though  the  music  had  none  of  the 
magnificent  harmonies  of  European  music,  it  was 
by  no  means  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  once  or 
twice  I  was  vaguely  reminded  of  Falestrina.  As 
the  interior  of  the  building  was  shrouded  in  deep 
^oom,  I  asked  if  I  might  enter  and  look  round 
when  the  service  was  over,  but  was  told  that 
it  would  continue  without  intermission  for  eleven 
days  and  nights,  during  which  time  different  choirs 
of  lamas  would  successively  relieve  each  other. 
This  surprising  assertion  was  probably  merely 
designed  to  prevent  my  unsanctified  feet  from 
desecrating  the  sacred  floor ;  or  perhaps  my  hosts, 
who  may  have  been  told  that  Europeans  were 
noted  for  their  predatory  instincts,  feared  that  I 
might  take  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  purloin 
some  of  the  sacred  utensils.  The  other  conspicuous 
building  to  which  I  have  referred  stands  on  an 
elevation  overlooking  the  rest  of  the  lamasery,  and 
was  closed  up  when  I  arrived  at  Muli.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  k^an-po,  and  in  it  special  services 
are  held  during  one  month  in  each  year,  fix>m  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
Chinese  "moon,"  roughly  corresponding  to  July. 
During  that  month  no  animal  may  be  slaughtered. 
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and  the  lamas  are  restricted  to  a  purely  vegetable 
diet  This  is  the  only  time  that  the  Buddhist 
injunction  to  destroy  no  living  animal  is  observed 
at  Muli.  Smoking,  however,  which  is  nowhere 
referred  to,  so  £Gir  as  I  remember,  in  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  is  at  all  times  strictly  prohibited. 

MuU  is  much  smaUer  than  some  of  the  huge 
lamaist  establishments  in  other  Tibetan  states, 
where  there  are  sometimes  as  many  lamas  collected 
in  one  lamasery  as  there  are  undergraduates  at 
Ox£Drd.  Muli  has  only  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
this  number  includes  the  tra-pa  ^  or  novices,  who  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  entitled  to  be  called  lamas 
Most  of  the  lamas  have  been  to  Lhasa,  and  all 
must  go  there  on  pilgrimage  before  they  can  be 
allowed  to  hold  high  office.  One  of  my  hosts 
informed  me  that  the  journey  to  Lhasa  occupied 
three  months,  but  that  the  difficulties  of  the  road 
were  less  serious  than  those  which  I  had  myself 
met  with  during  my  journey  fix)m  Tachienlu. 

Tibetan  is  the  official  language  of  the  state, 
and  most  of  the  lamas  can  speak  it;  but  they 
have  also  a  language  of  their  own,  of  which  I 
attempted  to  compile  a  small  vocabulary.'  It 
certainly  appears  to  be  allied  to  Tibetan,  but 
would  be  unintelligible  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  that  language  only.  It  seems  to  show  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Mo-so,  and  pnhi^s  of 
other  less -known  tribal  dialects.  The  Tibetan 
alphabet  is  used  for  the  transcription  of  sounds. 
When  I  asked  what  diffisrent  races  inhabited 
Muli-land  I  was  only  given  a  little  vague  informa- 

>  ^*39*  *  See  Note  96  (p.  438). 
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turn  which  may  be  fSar  from  accurate.  Unfortu- 
nately the  dialect  of  Tibetan  spoken  by  the  lamas 
who  visited  me  was  not  always  intelligible  to 
my  servant,  far  less  to  myself,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  my  questions  were  always 
clearly  understood,  or  that  the  repUes  given  me 
were  properly  interpreted.  The  Njong,  I  was 
told,  are  the  predominant  race,  and  it  is  of 
their  language  that  I  have  given  a  few  words 
in  the  Appendix.  I  have  suggested  in  another 
place  ^  that  they  may  be  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  Mo-so  of  to-day.  Less 
numerous  are  the  Man-tzu  (always  a  vague 
term),  Lolos,  Pa-No,  Po-Nyi  and  Pa-Chi.  The 
Pa-No  and  Po-Nyi,  whoever  they  may  be,  appear 
to  have  languages  of  their  own.  The  Pa-Chi 
are  said  to  be  of  mixed  Chinese  and  Man-tzii 
descent,  and  speak  a  dialect  which  my  servant 
could  make  nothing  of.  Finally  there  are  a 
number  of  Miao-tzii,  an  aboriginal  race  of  which 
we  still  find  vestiges  in  Kwang-si,  Yunnan,  Kuei- 
chou  and  other  parts  of  China.  It  was  curious 
to  find  representatives  of  that  race  or  tribe  so 
fietr  west  as  the  borders  of  Tibet,^  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  they  have  preserved 
any  traditions  of  their  origin.  Unfortunately,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  there  are  any  educated 
men  among  them.  Even  in  MuU-land  they  are 
a  despised  race,  and  are  the  only  people  who  are 
debarred  from   becoming  lamas.     The  names  of 

>  See  pp.  280-281. 

*  Major  H.  R.  Davies  informs  me  that  he  found  some  Miao-tzii 
between  Mien-ning-hsien  and  the  Talung  on  the  way  to  Mali,  but 
that  is  much  further  east. 
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other  race-types  of  Muli  given  in  the  T^ung  Odh^ 
are  somewhat  puzzling,  and  I  can  make  little  of 
them. 

The  lamas  themselves  are  by  no  means  well 
educated,  and  apart  from  the  lamas  no  one  can 
read  or  write.  As  in  all  countries  where  lamaism 
has  established  itself,  laymen  are  allowed  and 
indeed  expected  to  remain  in  complete  ignorance 
of  letters.  In  Burma  and  Siam,  where  a  far 
purer  form  of  the  Buddhist  religion  is  observed, 
the  monks  are  the  schoolmasters  of  the  people, 
and  the  monasteries  are  the  village  schools;  but 
no  such  scholastic  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
lamas  of  Tibetan  countries,  who  believe  that 
nothing  is  worth  stud}ring  except  what  is  in  their 
sacred  books,  and  that  only  lamas  are  worthy  to 
study  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of 
Tibet  are  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  of 
any  semi-civilised  race  in  Asia. 

In  manners  and  customs  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  particular  in  which  Muli-land  stands 
alone.  The  dead  bodies  of  both  lamas  and  layr 
men  are  disposed  of  by  cremation.  In  the  case 
of  lamas  the  ashes  are  carefidly  collected  fix>m 
the  funeral  pyre,  ground  into  fine  powder  and 
preserved  in  urns.  The  cremated  bodies  of  lay- 
men are  treated  with  less  respect,  for  the  ashes 
are  merely  thrown  over  precipices  or  into  mountain 
caverns.'  In  some  parts  of  the  eastern  Tibetan 
states — ^including  those  which  like  Chala  and  Muli 

1  See  Note  84  (p.  432). 

*  Cf .  Marco  Polo's  description  of  the  bnrial  omtomB  ol  certain 
Tunnan  tribes,  vol.  iL  pp.  18S-183.    (Cordier's  edition,  1903.) 
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have  been  annexed  to  the  Chmese  empke  —  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  left  exposed  on  the 
mountain  sides  until  every  particle  of  flesh  has 
been  torn  off  the  bones  by  vultures  and  beasts 
of  prey;^  and  elsewhere — especially  in  the  case 
of  the  very  poor,  who  cannot  afford  the  expense 
of  cremation — ^the  corpses  are  simply  thrown  into 
the  nearest  river,  without  any  ceremony, 

I  rested  at  Muli  fix)m  the  8rd  of  May — the 
day  of  my  arrival — ^till  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
when  I  resumed  my  march  towards  Yunnan. 
From  MuU  to  Yung-ning,  which  is  situated  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  border,  is  a  journey  of 
three  stages,  and  up  to  that  point  —  or  rather 
to  the  frontier  of  Yunnan  —  my  path  continued 
to  Ue  through  the  territory  of  MulL  The  lamas 
did  everything  possible  to  render  this  part  of  my 
journey  pleasant.  They  granted  me  the  privilege 
of  ula  (for  which  I  paid  the  same  rates  as  in 
the  territory  of  Chala),  sent  an  a/vant-courier  to 
warn  the  villagers  to  give  me  proper  treatment, 
and  deputed  one  of  their  probationers  or  tra-pa 
to  escort  me  to  Yung-ning.  Our  first  stage  was 
a  short  one.  We  began  by  going  up  the  valley 
of  the  Rong  Ch*u  towards  the  S.S.W.  About 
4    miles  frt>m  Muli  we    descended    to    the  bed 

^  See  Rockhill,  Land  of  the  Lamu,  pp.  286-287.  See  also  p.  81, 
where  he  states  that  **the  remains  of  the  dead  are  exposed  on  the 
hillsides  in  spots  selected  by  lamas ;  if  the  body  is  rapidly  devoured 
by  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  the  righteousness  of  the  deceased 
is  held  to  be  evident,  but  if  it  remains  a  long  time  nndevoured, 
his  wickedness  is  proved.''  See  also  the  Zend-Avuta^  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East^  vol.  iv.  pp.  74-75  and  97-98.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Friar  Odoric's  account  of  *<  Tebek  "  is  almost  literally  true,  if  we  except 
the  remark  about  the  tusked  ladies. 
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of  the  river,  and  crossed  to  the  right  bank.  A 
winding  path  led  us  up  the  steep  slope  of  the 
south  side  of  the  valley,  and  while  we  were  still 
not  more  than  7  miles  from  Muli  we  halted. 
The  prospect  of  a  steep  climb  over  a  pass  on  the 
following  day  seemed  to  break  the  spirit  of  my 
followers,  as  they  declared  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  ftirther  that  day.  The  pass  is  appar- 
ently a  notorious  haunt  of  robbers.  There  was 
a  solitary  fiEumhouse  at  the  place  where  we 
halted;  but  as  it  was  rather  more  squalid  and 
filthy  than  usual,  I  decided  to  camp  out  of 
doors.  Towards  evening  a  thunderstorm  drove 
me  into  the  house,  but  I  was  speedily  expelled 
again  by  the  smoke  and  charcoal  fumes,  and 
established  myself  under  an  improvised  awning 
on  the  roof. 

On  the  following  day  we  had  a  long  and  some- 
what arduous  march  over  the  pass  of  Shi  Li  La, 
the  height  of  which  is  about  15,500  feet.^  The 
path  bears  at  first  towards  the  east  and  south-east, 
and  gradually  ascends  to  a  ridge,  which  is  separated 
from  the  true  summit  by  a  narrow  valley  running 
north-east  and  south-west.  From  this  point  to  the 
summit  the  climb  would  be  easy  in  dry  weather, 
but  the  thawing  snows  made  the  path  slippery 
and  disagreeable.  From  the  summit  we  found 
the  descent  at  first  steep  and  rocky,  but,  as  soon 
as  we  had  left  the  snow  behind  us,  we  found 
ourselves  descending  an  easy  road  through  a  forest 
containing  many  magnificent  firs.  Some  of  them 
measured  15  feet  in  circumference,  5  feet  above 

^  See  Note  36  (p.  434). 
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the  ground.  Between  8,000  and  4,000  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  we  crossed  a  stream, 
and  went  uphill  for  a  few  hundred  feet,  thereafter 
descending  into  a  broken  and  very  picturesque 
valley,  in  the  middle  of  which  we  found  the  first 
inhabited  spot  we  had  seen  in  the  course  of  a 
80-mile  ride.  This  was  the  hamlet  of  Li  She 
Tzti,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Mo-so,  a  race 
of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  below.*  From 
this  point  to  Yung-ning,  and  some  distance  beyond 
it,  we  found  every  village  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  people  of  this  race. 

Leaving  Li  She  Tzii  at  dawn  on  8th  May,  we 
rode  over  an  undulating  road,  generally  wooded, 
and  at  about  5  miles  changed  mules  at  the  village 
of  Li  Rang  Tzu.  This  proved  to  be  the  last  village 
of  Muli-land,  and  of  the  province  of  Ssuch'uan,  for 
a  march  of  barely  4  miles  beyond  it  led  us  across 
the  boundary  of  the  province  at  the  top  of  a  low 
range  of  wooded  hills.  We  were  then  in  Yunnan. 
The  descent  into  the  next  plain  was  steep, 
and  the  road  execrable.  There  we  entered  the 
first  of  the  Yunnanese  villages — Djo-Dji — ^where 
I  was  received  by  the  local  headman.  Though 
a  Mo-so,  he  was  acquainted  with  Chinese,  as 
well  as  his  o^ti  language,  and  was  attired  in  a 
Chinese  long  coat  with  bright  brass  buttons 
that  had  once  adorned  the  uniform  of  a  British 
soldier.  From  a  metal  case  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  he  drew  one  of  his  cards.  As  he  pre- 
sented it  to  me,  he  told  me  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Western  foreigners,  for  he   had 

^  See  below,  chap.  xv. 
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seen  two  besides  myself.  They,  he  added,  were 
two  Frenchmen,  who  had  passed  through  the 
village  quite  recently,  and  who — judging  fix>m  his 
description — ^must  have  been  engaged  in  survey- 
ing.^ He  spoke  of  them  with  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  for  it  appeared  that  they  had  presented 
him  with  a  valuable  memento  in  the  shape  of 
an  empty  sardine-tin.  This  was  the  metal  box 
which  he  had  converted  into  a  card-case,  and  of 
which  he  was  evidently  very  proud.  The  district 
in  which  this  village  is  situated  is  fairly  rich  and 
weU  populated.  A  series  of  cultivated  plains, 
divided  from  each  other  by  rounded  hills,  extends 
the  whole  way  from  the  frontier  of  the  province 
to  the  town  of  Yung-ning,  which  we  reached  after 
passing  through  a  number  of  prosperous  villages, 
inhabited  by  Mo-so,  of  which  the  largest  were 
Wo  La,  Yi  Ma  Wa,  A-ko  Am-ni  Wa,  and  A-gu 
Wa.  In  these  villages  the  houses  were  nearly  all 
mere  cabins,  built  of  pine -logs,  the  roofs  being 
thin  wooden  boards  weighted  with  heavy  stones 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  away;  but  the  dress 
of  the  women  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
poverty  of  their  dwellings.  Their  hair,  which  is 
roped  roujid  the  head,  is  lavishly  adorned  with 
strings  of  beads  and  silver  ornaments,  and  their 
skirts  are  brilliantly  coloured.*  But  while  wife 
and  daughter  are  allowed  to  array  themselves 
in  all  the  finery  that  the  family  possesses,  the 
husband  is  content  to  wear  the   meanest  sack- 

^  From  inf ormatioii  obtained  later  I  gather  that  these  travellers  were 
the  Count  de  Marsaj  and  the  Count  L.  de  Las  Cases. 
*  One  of  their  earrings  is  illustrated  at  p.  162. 
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doth,  and  carries  no  ornaments.  Some  of  the 
men,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  shave  the  front 
of  their  heads  and  wear  queues. 

Yung-ning,  in  spite  of  the  prommence  given 
to  it  on  the  maps,  is  a  large  straggling  village 
rather  than  a  town.  It  has  no  walls,  its  houses 
are  humble  structures  mostly  built  of  wood,  and 
its  only  conspicuous  building  is  an  imposing 
lamasery.  Its  population  is  purely  agriculturaL 
The  people  are  of  mixed  Mo-so  and  Tibetan  race, 
and  the  prevailing  religion  is  Lamaism.  The  town 
— ^if  it  must  be  so  called — is  the  capital  of  a  district 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  provincial 
frontier,  on  the  south  by  the  Yangtse  or  River 
of  Gk>lden  Sand,  and  the  Chinese  sub-prefecture 
of  Yung  Fei,  and  on  the  west  by  the  tribal  district 
of  Chung-tien.  The  district  of  Yung-ning  is  ruled 
by  a  hereditary  native  chief,  a  personage  of  less 
importance  than  the  ''  kings  "  of  Chala  and  Muli, 
but  still  of  considerable  rank  and  influence.  Like 
many  other  tribal  chiefs  who,  during  the  last  few 
centuries  have  been  brought  by  cajolery  or  force 
of  arms  under  the  dominion  of  China,  the  Yung- 
ning  chief  holds  the  hereditary  rank  of  a  Chinese 
offidaL  In  China  proper,  as  I  need  hardly  say, 
official  rank  is  not  hereditary;  but  in  subduing 
the  wild  '^barbarian"  districts  of  Ssuch'uan  and 
Yunnan  the  Chinese  (rovemment  found  their  task 
fiicilitated  by  making  an  ingenious  compromise 
with  the  chiefs.  Each  chieftain  who  placed  him- 
self and  his  territory  under  the  suzerainty  of 
China,  and  undertook  to  be  guided  in  all  matters 
of  political  importance  by  Chinese  advice,  was  not 
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only  confirmed  in  his  position  as  tribal  ruler,  but 
received  the  title  and  rank  of  a  Chinese  official 
to  be  borne  by  his  heirs  and  successors  in  p&c- 
petuity.  The  ruler  of  Yung-ning  thus  bears  the 
hereditary  rank  and  title  of  prefect,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  in  the  maps  his  capital  is 
marked  as  a  ^  or  prefecture.  In  all  matters 
affiscting  Chinese  interests  he  is  practically  the 
subordinate  of  the  sub-prefect  of  Yung  Pei,  a 
Chinese  official  whose  rank  is  nominally  inferior 
to  his  own.  Yung  Pei  is  a  small  city  lying  about 
six  days'  journey  south  of  Yung-ning,  forming  the 
centre  of  a  Chinese  administrative  subdivision. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Yung-ning  I 
received  a  call  fi*om  the  chief.  As  he  knew  no 
Chinese  we  had  to  converse  through  the  medium 
of  his  Chinese  secretary.  The  chief  was  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-eight,  amiable  enough,  but 
intensely  shy  and  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  a 
foreigner.  He  wore  the  imiform  of  his  Chinese 
rank,  and  showed  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
Chinese  rules  of  ceremony  and  etiquette. 

The  plain  of  Yung-ning  is  situated  about  9,500 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  warm  latitude,  and  pro- 
duces a  great  variety  of  crops.  Part  of  it  is  given 
up  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  for  it  is  well  watered 
by  a  considerable  stream,  which  bisects  the  town 
and  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  plam.  I 
saw  here,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  left  central 
Ssuch'uan,  that  patient  and  indispensable  partner 
of  the  Chinese  ploughman  in  the  rice-field,  the 
water-buffalo.    The  stream  is  named  the  K'ai  Chi  ^ 
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and  is  spanned  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  which, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  a  tablet  close  by, 
was  rebuilt  as  recently  as  the  thirtieth  year  of 
the  present  reign  (1905).  The  stream  produces 
excellent  fish. 

The  town  contains,  besides  quasi-Tibetans  and 
Mo-so,  a  considerable  number  of  Li-so  (Leesaw), 
who  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  During  the 
day  and  a  half  I  spent  in  Yung-ning  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  note  down  a  list  of  Li-so  words, 
in  order  that  I  might  compare  them  with  the 
Mo-so  words  I  had  picked  up  during  the  three 
days'  march  from  Muli.  The  vocabularies  will  be 
foimd  in  Appendix  A. 

In  many  respects  the  social  customs  of  the 
Mo-so  are  identical  with  those  of  eastern  Tibet 
Polyandry,  for  example,  prevails  among  them  to 
a  great  extent.  It  is  quite  common  for  a  woman 
to  have  three  or  four  husbands,  or  even  more. 
With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  this  practice 
in  Tibetan  countries,  Baber^  has  observed  the 
curious  fact  that  polygamy  is  the  rule  in  the 
valleys  while  polyandry  prevails  in  the  uplands, 
the  reason  apparently  being  that  women  are 
numerous  in  the  valleys,  where  the  work  is  light 
and  suitable  to  their  capabilities,  but  form  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  population  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  climate  is  severe  and  the  work  of  the 
herdsmen  not  suited  to  females.  "The  subject," 
he  says,  "raises  many  curious  and  by  no  means 
frivolous  questions,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it    singular  that  the   conduct   of  courtship   and 

^  See  Royal  Qeographical  Society's  Supplem^ntairy  Pap$rt^  voL  L  p.  97. 
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matrimony  should  be  regulated  by  the  barometrical 
pressure."    In   the  Mo-so  country,  however,  the 
practice  of  polyandry  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  plains 
as  among  those  of  the  mountains;  it  exists,  for 
instance,  in  the  villages  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  upper  Yangtse,  less  than  two  days'  journey 
south  of  Yung-ning.     The  children  of  a  woman 
who  has  several  husbands  are  apparently  regarded 
as  the  legitimate  ofispring   of  all  of  them:    an 
arrangement    facilitated     by    the    fact    that    the 
husbands    are    generally  closely  related    to  each 
other,^  and    that   the  Mo-so,  like  the  Tibetans, 
have  no  regular  surnames.     In  one  of  the  Sino- 
Tibetan    states    north  -  west    of    Tachienlu    the 
sovereign  power  is  said  to  be  always  in  the  hands 
of  a  woman.     This  is  the  principality  of  Sa-mong 
(so  spelled  in  Tibetan)  in  the  north-east  of  Derge. 
If  this   "regiment  of  women"  is  not  connected 
with  an  ancient  matriarchal  custom  it  may  be  the 
result  of  ages  of  polyandry,  though  I  am  not  aware 

^  "In  Ceylon  the  joint  husbands  are  always  brothers,  and  this 
is  also  the  case  among  the  tribes  residing  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.''    (Lord  Avebury's  Origin  of  OivHuatum^  6th  ed.  p.  163.) 
A  fuller  account  of  polyandry  in  Ceylon  may  be  found  in  Tennenfs 
Ceylon  (Longmans,  1859, 2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  428  seq.y  Tennent  points  out 
that  polyandry  can  be  traced  back  to  very  ancient  times.    It  **  receives 
a  partial  sanction  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu,''  and  is  referred  to  without 
reproach  in  the  Mahabharata.    Herbert  Spencer  (Principles  of  Ethics^ 
pt  ii  ch.  13)  says  that  in  Tibet,  ''polyandry  appears  more  conducive 
to  social  welfare  than  any  other  relation  of  the  sexes.    It  receives 
approval  from  travellers,  and  even  a  Moravian  missionary  defends 
it:    the  missionary  holding  that  superabundant  population,  in  an 
unfertile  country,  must  be  a  great  calamity  and  produce  'eternal 
welfare  or  eternal  want' "    See  also  Prindplet  of  Sociology,    FoljBSidrj 
IB  forbidden  in  the  Shan  States,  though  polygamy  is  sanctioned.    (See 
Omuttnr  tf  Upjpm  BurmOt  pt  i  voL  L  p.  826.) 
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that  the  queen  of  Sa-mong  takes  to  herself  more 
than  one  prince-consort.^ 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Mo-so  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Tibetans  and  the  people 
of  Muli.     The  dead  are  generally  cremated  or  left 
to  the  vultures  and  beasts  of  prey.     In  case  of 
cremation,  the  ashes  are  scattered  or  thrown  into 
a  ravine  or  river.     Such  rough-and-ready  methods 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  seem  to  point  back  to  a 
time  when  the  people  that  practise  these  customs 
were    nomads,  having   no    fixed    habitation    and 
unable   to    raise    permanent    memorials    to  their 
dead.     The  Mo-so,  who  have  settled  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yangtse,  hold  the  richest  lands,  and 
are  perhaps  the  most  civilised  members  of  their 
race.     They,  perhaps  influenced  by  the  example 
of  the  Chinese,  seem  to  be  gradually  modifying 
the  national  customs  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  the  dead.    After  cremation  they  carefully  wash 
the  ashes  in  the  waters  of  the  Yangtse,  and  then 
deposit  them  in  artificial  caves  roughly  hewn  by 
themselves  out  of  the  loose  crumbling  soil  of  the 
river's  right  bank.     But  the  ashes  are  not  inumed, 
and  no  record  of  the  deceased  is  preserved  on 
tablets  or  monuments. 

1  See  Note  37  (p.  434). 
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At  Yiing-ning  I  parted  with  some  regret  fix)m  my 
three    Chinese    soldiers — ^including    Hoggins    and 
Bloggins — ^who  had  acted   as  my  escort  aU  the 
way    fix)m    Tachienlu.      They    had    carried    out 
their  orders  to  the  letter  in  seeing  me  safely  into 
Yunnan,  and  in   many   ways   had    rendered  me 
faithful  and  valuable  service.     Attended  by  such 
men  a  traveller  in  the  wilds  of  Chinese  Tibet 
has  indeed  but  little  to  complain  o£     They  were 
always   cheerfiil,  obedient    and   respectful,    never 
once  grumbled  at  the  hardships  of  the  road  or 
the    difficulties    that    we    sometimes    had    about 
obtaining  food,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey 
were  always  busy  about  my  personal  requirements 
before  they  looked  after  themselves.     I  rewarded 
them  with  treble  the  pay  I  had  promised  them  at 
Tachienlu,  and  still  felt  that  I  was  in  their  debt. 
They  started  off  on  the  return  journey  in  the 
company  of  the  lama  who  had  acted  as  my  guide 
£rom  Muli,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn  some  months 
afterwards     that    they     had    arrived    safely    at 
Tachienlu.     The   lama,  of   course,    left  them  at 
Muli.     The  Tibetan  servant  whom  I  had  engaged 
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at  Tachienlu  remained  in  my  service  for  some 
weeks  longer,  imtil  1  had  arrived  at  T'^ng-yiieh 
near  the  fix)ntier  of  Bmma. 

I  started  fix)m  Ymig-ning  on  10th  May,  with 

an  imusually  large  retinue.    The  moimtain  pass 

that    separates    the    Ymig-ning    plain    fix)m    the 

Yangtse  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 

roads  in  western  China,  owing  to  the  presence 

of  large  bands  of  Lolo  robbers.     The  Yimg-ning 

chief  was  therefore  kind  enough  to  send  no  less 

than  twelve  armed  men  to  escort  me  to  the  banks 

of  the  river.    Two  of  the  twelve  were  soldiers  in 

uniform;  the  rest  were  honest  rustics  who  were 

probably  less  afraid  of  the  Lolos  than  of  their 

borrowed  firearms,  which  on  their  own  admission 

they  had  never  been  taught  to  use.     Our  general 

direction  during  the  morning  was  W.S.W.,  over 

an  undulating  road  that  at  first  led  us  through 

cultivated  fields  and  afterwards  gradually  ascended 

the  side  of  a  wooded   mountain.     Early  in  the 

afternoon  we   reached,    after  a   long   climb,   the 

summit  of  the  Ge  Wa  pass  or  Ge  Wa  Ya  K'ou, 

the  height  of  which  is  about  18,000  feet    From 

the  summit  there  was  no  view  towards  the  south 

as  it  was  hidden  by  forests,  but  a  backward  glance 

afibrded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Yung-ning  plain, 

the  afternoon  shining  brightly  on  its  many  shades 

of  green.    We  descended  tiie  west  side  of  the 

pass  by  a  bad  road,  and  all  distant  views  were 

concealed  imtil  we  had  gone  down  about  8,000 

feet     Then  a  panorama  of  very  lofty  mountains, 

crowned  with  snow,  opened  out  before  us  in  the 

south-west    Aft;er  passing  one  or  two  log  cabins 
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and  a  few  fields  of  scanty  vegetation  we  reached 
our  night's  quarters  in  a  sorry  hut.  The  whole  of 
the  next  morning  was  occupied  in  continuing  the 
long  descent  to  the  Yangtse  ralley.  The  road  is 
not  very  steep,  but  the  surfEu^e  is  crumbling  and 
rocky.  We  first  caught  sight  of  the  great  river 
when  we  were  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet  above 
it.  The  glimpse  revealed  to  us  a  tortuous  channel 
of  which  the  general  direction  was  fix)m  north-west 
to  south-east  The  mountains  slope  almost  to  the 
water's  edge  on  both  sides,  but  there  are  several 
small  villages  perched  above  the  banks,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation.  Yet  it 
18  curious  to  observe  that  the  Chinese,  as  distinct 
firom  the  natives,  are  convinced  that  this  broad 
valley — ^like  all  other  river  -  vallejrs  in  the  west 
— ^is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  ''  civilised  "  beings. 
We  had  our  midday  meal  outside  a  solitary  house 
called  Lan  6a  Lo,  not  far  fix)m  which  is  a  village. 
Thence  we  descended,  always  in  full  view  of  the 
river,  to  the  village  of  La  Ka  Shi,  which  lies  dose 
to  a  small  stream  called  the  Si  Dji  or  Si  river. 
From  there  we  proceeded  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yangtse,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  it, 
for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  then  descended  to 
the  water's  edge  by  a  very  steep  zig-zagged  path. 
The  crossing  of  the  river  was  efiected  by  means 
of  a  ferry-boat ;  but,  as  there  was  only  one  boat 
and  we  had  mules  to  take  across,  it  was  not  till  two 
hours  afterwards  that  we  were  all  safely  deposited 
with  our  baggage  on  the  right  bank.  It  was 
difficult  work  to  get  the  animals  into  the  boat. 
The  second  boat-load  (consisting  of  two  of  them) 
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nearly  found  a  watery  grave,  for  a  mule  became 
panic-stricken  when  the  boat  was  only  a  third  of 
the  way  across,  and  stamped  about  so  much  that 
the  rather  crazy  craft  sprang  a  leak  and  had  to  be 
hurried  back.  The  current  was  much  less  swift 
than  that  of  the  Yalung,  and  we  were  not  carried 
down  stream  more  than  about  80  yards  during  the 
passage ;  but  we  were  told  by  the  ferryman  that  the 
water  had  only  recently  begun  to  rise  above  the 
usual  winter  level  The  melting  snows  in  summer 
naturally  make  a  great  difference  in  the  speed  of 
the  current  and  the  level  of  the  water.  Where 
we  crossed,  the  river  was  more  than  100  yards 
broad,  but  just  above  that  point  it  forces  its  way 
through  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  some  jutting 
rocks.^  The  rapids  render  the  river  quite  un- 
navigable.  The  height  of  the  Yangtse  above  sea- 
level  at  this  point  is  about  5,200  feet  A  local 
Chinese  name  for  this  portion  of  the  river  is  Pai 
Shui  Ho  ("White  Water  River"),  but,  like  aU 
rivers  fed  by  melting  snows  and  glaciers,  it  was 
very  brown  and  muddy  when  we  crossed  it.  The 
Mo-so  name  is  Gi  Dji,  which  simply  means  "  The 
River." 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that 
geographers  have  known  anything  about  the 
great  bend  in  the  Yangtse  that  brings  it  to 
within  a  day's  journey  of  Yung-ning.  The  bend 
is,  of  course,  caused  by  the  vast  mountain  range 
that  extends  to  the  north  of  Li-chiang — a  range 
that  proved  impenetrable  even  to  the  turbulent 
waters  of  the  greatest  river  in  China,  and  forced 

^  See  illustration  to /octfjNi^f  236. 
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it  to  take  a  northerly  course  that  added  scores 
of  miles  to  its  total  length.  M.  Bonin  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  traveller  to  make  this  discovery, 
and  his  observations  were  subsequently  confirmed 
by  Major  Davies  and  Major  Ryder. 

On  reaching  the  right  (south)  bank  of  the 
Yangtse,  we  at  once  commenced  a  stifi^  uphill 
dimb.  Close  to  the  river's  edge  I  noticed  some 
of  the  small  artificial  caves  or  recesses  mentioned 
above,^  in  connection  with  the  burial  customs  of 
the  Mo-so.  Not  far  from  these,  but  not  quite 
so  close  to  the  river's  edge,  were  a  number  of 
holes,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  partly 
covered  by  loose  planks.  These,  I  was  told,  were 
the  shafts  of  gold-mines,  but  I  could  get  no 
information  as  to  the  output,  and  no  doubt  the 
methods  of  working  are  exceedingly  primitive. 
When  I  asked  my  guides  whether  the  gold  of 
this  district  had  not  attracted  Chinese  miners, 
they  told  me  a  naive  story  of  how  some  years 
ago  some  Chinese  '^frt)m  the  east"  came  and 
set  up  a  mining  establishment  there,  ruthlessly 
driving  the  natives  to  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Chinese  miners  found  them- 
selves harassed  day  and  night  by  continuous 
showers  of  stones  and  rocks,  which  killed  not  a 
few  of  their  number  and  wrecked  their  huts. 
After  patiently  enduring   these  calamities   for  a 

1  A  similar  great  bend,  only  recently  discovered,  occurs  in  the 
course  of  the  Yalung.  In  trayelling  between  Mien-ning-hsien,  north 
of  Ning-yuan-fu,  and  Muli,  the  Yalung  must,  on  account  of  this 
bend,  be  crossed  no  less  than  three  times.  The  bend  was  discoyered 
by  Major  H.  R.  Daries. 

*  See  page  233. 
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few  days,  without  hope  of  being  able  to  retaliate, 
they  picked  up  their  belongings  and  quietly  fled 
away,  doubtless  regretting  their  foolhardiness  in 
tampering  with  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the 
quarrelsome  barbarians.^ 

Several  hundred  feet  above  the  gold-mines  I 
passed  some  old  graves — ^not  unlike  a  type  of 
grave  often  seen  in  China  proper.  One  of  my 
mule-drivers,  a  Mo-so,  could  only  tell  me  that 
they  were  the  tombs  of  pSn-ti-jSn,  which  means 
nothing  but  "the  natives,"  and  is  therefore  not 
a  very  enhghtening  expression  to  use  in  a  country 
inhabited  by  three  or  four  different  races,  none 
of  which  has  any  exact  knowledge  of  how  it 
came  there.  The  predominant  races  between  the 
Yunnan  frontier,  north  of  Yung-ning,  and  the 
town  of  Li-chiang  are  undoubtedly  Mo-so  and 
Li-so,  but  that  there  are  tribal  differences  among 
them  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
Mo-so  north  of  the  Yangtse  are  under  the  rule 
of  the  chief  whom  I  met  at  Yung-ning,  while 
south  of  that  river  they  are  subject  to  another 
chief  who  resides  at  Li-chiang,  At  one  time, 
indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  Mo-so  were 
governed  by  a  king  whose  capital  was  at  Li- 
chiang,  but  the  present  Li-chiang  chief — whose 
influence  is  gradually  waning  owing  to  Chinese 
encroachments — is  not  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Mo-so  king. 

After   climbing   about    2,000   feet   above  the 
river,  we  halted  for  the  night  in  the  flourishing 

^  A  similar  story,  apparently,  was  told  to  Mr  Amondsen  with 
reference  to  a  locality  in  the  Muli  territory. 
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village  of  Fdng    K'o,  where  I   found   exceUent 
quarters  in  the  upper  story  of  an  empty  house. 
Next  day  we  crossed  the  little  upland  valley  in 
which  Feng  K^o  is  situated,  and  gradually  ascended 
along  the  mountain-side  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, following  to  some  extent  the  course  of  the 
river  now  far  below  us.    About  8  miles  from  F§ng 
K*o  we  turned  west  into  a  defile,  having  in  front 
of  us,  to  the  south  and  south-west,  a  range  of 
rocky  moimtains  with  snowy  peaks  probably  over 
18,000  feet  high.     Another  2  or  8  miles  brought  us 
to  a  brisk,  clear  stream,  which  we  followed  up  to 
a  little  temple  or  shrine  close  by  which  the  water 
bubbles  out  of  a  fountain  in  a  rock.     The  water 
is  excellent,  and  there  is  good  camping-groimd  for 
a  small  party.     I  strongly  recommend  travellers 
who  may  traverse  this  route  hereafter  to  make  this 
a  stage  if  possible.     Lightly  -  equipped  travellers 
might  make  it  the  second  stage  from  Yung-ning, 
and  heavily-laden  caravans  might  make  it  the 
third.      From    this   attractive   spot   we    marched 
steadily  uphill  for  a  few  miles  and  rested  outside 
a  couple  of  cottages.     Thence,  after  a  limcheon  of 
eggs,  we  resumed  our  upward  journey  for  several 
hours,  finally  following  an  undulating  track  along 
one  of  the  mountain  ridges.     It  began  to  cloud  over 
about  this  time.     The  tops  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains    were    hidden    in   mist,    and    towards 
evening    rain    fell    heavily.       This    part    of    the 
country  is    a    dreary   waste    of   wild    mountains 
without  a  trace  of  human  habitation.     We  went 
on    till    nightfedl,    then    camped    in    the    forest 
As  we  had   no  tent,    and  were  sheltered  only 
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by  the  gaunt  arms  of  fir-trees,  the  prospects  of  a 
comfortable  night  were  somewhat  dismal;  but 
fortunately  the  rain  ceased  to  fall  before  mid- 
night and  we  were  troubled  only  by  the  dripping 
branches.  In  one  respect  the  rain  was  useful,  as 
it  afforded  us  all  the  water  we  required  for 
drinking  and  cooking  purposes.  We  had  found 
no  spring- water  in  this  part  of  the  forest. 

The  rain  began  to  faU  again  next  day  whUe  we 
were  at  breakfast,  and  continued  off  and  on  all 
the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  it  cleared  up,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Li-chiang  the  weather 
was  perfect.  Our  road  gradually  led  us  uphill, 
and  took  us  over  the  pass  known  by  the  Mo-so  as 
Go  Ka  A,  the  height  of  which  is  about  15,000 
feet  The  descent  is  steep  and  rocky.  Both  sides 
of  the  pass  are  well  wooded.  All  the  afternoon 
we  continued  to  descend,  and  towards  evening 
reached  a  cultivated  valley  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  Here  there  was  a  scattered 
hamlet  named  T*o  Ko  Sho — ^the  first  village  we 
had  seen  since  we  left  Fdng  K*o.  While  we  were 
resting  outside  one  of  the  cottages  I  saw  a  man 
going  out  to  shoot  pheasants  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,^  As  we  did  not  await  his  return  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  his  skill.  A  few 
miles  beyond  T*o  Ko  Sho  we  camped  in  the  forest 
at  the  end  of  a  marshy  meadow,  which  gave 
pasture  to  our  beasts  and  supplied  (fix)m  a  brook) 
good  water  for  ourselves.  The  forest  is  said  to 
be  infested  with  panthers;  but  they  gave  us  no 

1  TliiB  is,  I  have  been  told,  a  common  practice  among  the  people  of 
the  Upper  Mekong  valley,  especially  about  AtuntziL 
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trouble.  I  was  somewhat  disturbed,  however,  by 
a  very  large  and  obstinate  species  of  mosquito. 
Next  day  the  road  undulated  in  a  southerly 
'direction  through  the  forest.  We  soon  caught 
sight  of  some  lofty  and  magnificent  snowy  peaks 
to  the  south-west — ^the  mountains  that  tower  some 
10,000  feet  above  the  Li-chiang  plain  which  itself 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  over  8,000  feet  A  few  more 
miles  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Ming  Yin  Chi,^ 
which  with  its  almost-Chinese  architecture,  its 
likin-station  and  familiar  official  notices  (the  first 
seen  since  the  first  day's  journey  fi*om  Tachienlu), 
reminded  us  that  we  were  entering  a  country 
where  the  direct  influence  of  China  succeeded  in 
making  itself  felt 

The  houses  of  Ming  Yin  Chi  are  mostly 
built  of  wood,  but  there  are  a  few  tiled  roofs. 
The  dress  of  the  people  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  Chinese,  except  in  the 
massive  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments  worn  by 
the  women.  Their  feet,  of  course,  are  unbound. 
Outside  the  village  likin- station  I  saw  a  versified 
proclamation  in  Chinese,  referring  to  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  roads  of  the  neighbourhood  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  brigandage,  and  oflFering  rewards 
for  the  capture  of  the  robbers.  Leaving  this 
village  behind  us  we  soon  passed  again  into  the 
forest,  the  road  l5ring^  through  a  fairly  level  park- 
like country  studded  with  noble  pines.  We  con- 
tinued our  journey  till  sunset  and  again  camped 
in  the  forest.  So  still  and  peaceM  was  the  night 
that  my  candle  burned  with  as  steady  a  flame  as 
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if  it  were  inside  a  lantern.  Next  morning  we 
b^[an  by  climbing  uphill  out  of  the  hollow  in 
which  we  had  camped  to  a  col  rather  over  10,000 
feet  in  elevation.  The  road  then  led  rapidly  down-' 
hJll  for  about  8  miles  and  brought  us  to  a 
narrow  valley  through  which  flows  a  stream  called 
the  Hei  Shui  ("  Black  Water  ").  Here  I  observed 
a  sight  which  unfortunately  is  only  too  rare  in 
China — the  building  of  a  new  bridga  It  was  in 
fact  one  of  three  new  bridges  crossed  during  this 
day's  journey.  A  party  of  workmen  was  busily 
engaged  in  top-dressing  the  surface  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  almost  finished,  and  as  it  is  considered 
unlucky  in  China  to  use  a  new  bridge  before  it  is 
opened  to  traffic,  I  crossed  by  a  temporary  wooden 
structure  a  few  yards  lower  down.  The  inevitable 
tablet  conunemorating  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
and  the  names  of  the  givers — ^for  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Government — was  already  in  position 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Beside  this  tablet 
is  a  smaller  one  dedicated  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Road.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Black  Water  the 
road  turns  to  the  right,  southwards. 

Another  road,  which  looks  like  a  continuation 
of  the  old  one,  descends  through  the  valley  of  the 
stream,  and  as  I  was  then  on  foot  and  far  ahead  of 
my  caravan  I  followed  this  road  for  some  U  with- 
out guessing  it  was  the  wrong  one.  So  I  had  to 
retrace  my  steps,  to  find  that  the  road  to  Li-chiang 
climbs  over  three  successive  small  passes,  divided 
fix)m  each  other  by  a  series  of  ravines.  I  expected 
when  I  reached  each  summit — ^the  highest  being 
about  11,000  feet  in  elevation — ^to  find  the  city 
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of  Li-chiang  lying  at  my  feet,  but  I  beheld 
only  forests  and  the  great  snowy  peaks.  The 
descent  from  the  third  pass  led  into  a  barren 
stony  valley  which  was  once,  in  all  probability, 
the  bed  of  a  glacier.  If  appearances  are  not  very 
deceptive  the  shrunken  glacier  can  still  be  seen 
high  up  on  the  mountains,  some  distance  below 
the  snow-line.  The  stony  valley  is  the  northern 
section  of  the  Li-chiang  plain,  but  though  we  had 
no  more  climbing  we  had  a  long  and  rather 
wearisome  march  of  between  10  and  20  miles 
before  we  reached  the  city.  The  first  section 
of  the  valley — absolutely  bare  and  uninhabited — is 
approximately  rather  less  than  2  miles  broad,  and 
on  each  side  are  scantily- wooded  hills.  The  snowy 
summits  towered  above  us  on  our  right  The 
valley  seems  almost  level,  and  one  can  gaze  over 
its  whole  extent  from  almost  any  point,  but  it  has 
a  gentle  slope  towards  the  south.  After  traversing 
a  belt  of  shrubby  wilderness  the  desert  gradu- 
ally transformed  itself  into  a  delightful  garden. 
The  principal  crop  in  the  cultivated  part  of  the 
Li-chiang  plain  is  opium,  and  the  pure  white 
flower  of  the  poppy-plant  was  in  fiill  bloom. 
Among  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  plain 
are  its  hedges  and  wild-flowers— especially  its 
luxuriant  white  wild-roses,  the  most  beautiful  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  air  was  deliciously  fr^h  and 
warm  and  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  it 
was  only  when  we  caught  sight  of  the  huge  wintry 
mountains  gazing  icily  down  upon  us  from  the 
sky  that  we  were  forced  to  remember  that  "  it  is 
not  always  May." 
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An  excellent  broad  road — one  of  the  very  best 
I  have  seen  in  China — ^traverses  the  greater  part 
of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  valley.  A  dog- 
cart might  be  driven  over  it  with  perfect  safety, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  broader  than  a  good 
English  country  road.  It  is  lined  on  both  sides 
with  luxuriant  untrimmed  hedges,  beyond  which 
lie  beautiful  Gardens  of  Sleep — ^acres  of  white 
poppy.  Villages  are  numerous  in  the  plain,  but 
our  road  did  not  take  us  through  many  of  them. 
One — the  village  of  Pei  Sha — through  which  we 
rode  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  was  very 
picturesque  with  its  wild-flowers  and  palm-trees. 
The  road  degenerated  as  we  approached  the  city. 
It  had  once  been  paved  and  was  no  doubt  an 
excellent  causeway  in  time  past;  but  as  usual  in 
China  the  paving-stones  had  sunk  crookedly  and 
had  not  been  repaired.  It  was  dark  before  we 
arrived  at  the  end  of  our  unusually  long  day's 
journey,  and  in  the  hedges  of  the  suburbs  glim- 
mering  glow  -  worms  took  the  place  of  the  wild- 
roses  that  night  had  rendered  invisible. 

Li-chiang  is  a  small  unwalled  town,  only 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  city  because  it  is 
the  administrative  centre  of  a  prefecture  and  a 
district  magistracy.  As  the  capital  of  the  old 
Mo -so  kingdom  its  situation  was  well  chosen, 
for  in  the  days  of  border  warfare  the  strategic 
importance  of  its  position  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. It  stands  on  a  small  hill  commanding 
the  greater  part  of  the  plain,  and  is  within  com- 
paratively easy  reach  of  the  Yangtse  ferries,  both 
on  the  east  and    on  the  west     No  doubt  the 
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Mo-so,  in  the  days  of  their  strength,  made  a 
point  of  holding  the  crossings  at  both  places, 
Li-chiang  is  still  the  residence  of  a  Mo-so  or 
Nashi  (Lashi)  chief,  but  his  influence  is  steadily 
waning.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  mixed  race,  the  predominating  types  being 
Mo-so,  Li-so,  Lolo  and  Min-chia.^  There  is  also 
a  pure  Chinese  element,  which  is  gradually  tend- 
ing to  increase.  Li-chiang  is  a  considerable 
centre  of  trade,  and  is  visited  by  large  numbers 
of  Tibetans  and  '^Ku-tsung"  from  AtuntzQ  and 
the  valley  of  the  Mekong,  and  also  by  traders 
from  Tali-fii,  Yunnan -fii,  Yung  Pei  and  the 
Chien-ch'ang  valley.  There  is  a  broad  market- 
place in  the  middle  of  the  town,  almost  con- 
stantly occupied  by  loquacious  crowds  of  buyers 
and  sellers  of  many  races.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  gre^i  foliage  in  the  outskirts,  and  much 
deflected  water  which  flows  through  some  of  the 
streets  like  little  canals.  To  a  casual  observer 
the  streets  are  not  very  unlike  those  of  an 
ordinary  town  in  China:  the  shops  have  much 
the  same  outward  appearance,  and  the  same 
charactered  sign-boards  hang  above  their  doors. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Li-chiang, 
where  I  found  accommodation  in  a  very  bad 
inn,  I  heard  the  surprising  and  welcome  news 
that  there  were  two  Englishmen  staying  in  the 
town,  one  of  them  being  a  consular  official  and 
the  other  a  railway  surveyor.  As  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  British  Government  of  Burma  had 
any  present  intention  of  extending  their  railway 

^  See  Kote  88  (p.  435). 
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system  to  northern  Yunnan  I  decided  to  call 
upon  my  compatriots  and  ascertain  if  such  were 
the  case.  In  the  course  of  my  enquiries  into 
their  place  of  residence  I  discovered  that  one  of 
the  Englishmen  had  left  the  town  some  days 
before,  and  that  the  other  was  a  Frenchman  I 
It  finally  turned  out  that  the  former  was  a 
Mr  Forrest,  the  adventurous  botanist  to  whose 
narrow  escape  from  torture  and  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  lamas  I  have  already  referred.^  He 
had  been  making  a  short  stay  in  Li-chiang, 
and  had  just  left  on  a  botanical  expedition  to 
the  neighbouring  hills.  The  Frenchman  was 
M.  Gaston  Perronne,  a  merchant,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  purchase  of  musk.  He  had  taken 
a  Chinese  house  in  Li-chiang  for  the  period  of 
his  residence  there,  and  when  I  called  upon  him 
he  most  kindly  insisted  upon  my  sta3ring  with 
him  until  I  left  Li-chiang.  Instead  of  leaving  on 
the  following  day,  therefore,  as  I  had  intended, 
I  remained  in  Li-chiang  from  the  evening  of  the 
15th  May  to  the  morning  of  the  18th. 

^  See  above,  p.  160. 
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I  WAS  now  bound  for  Tali-fii,  having  bargained 
with  a  new  set  of  muleteers  to  take  me  there  in 
five  days.  I  was  anxious  to  press  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  not  only  because  I  was  now  on 
ground  that  had  several  times  been  traversed 
and  described  by  other  Europeans,  but  also 
because  the  rainy  season  was  just  beginning,  and 
might  seriously  hamper  my  movements  in  cross- 
ing the  mountains  and  rivers  beyond  Tali-fii.  I 
had  not  yet  decided  whether  to  proceed  to 
Burma  by  the  T*^ng  -  jriieh  -  Bhamo  route  or  to 
attempt  to  reach  Lashio  (the  terminus  of  the 
British  Shan  States  railway  system)  by  Yun-chou 
and  the  Kunlon  Ferry.  My  host,  M.  Perronne, 
was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  deadly  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  Salwen  valley  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  assured  me  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  till  the  autumn.  I  decided, 
however,  to  wait  till  I  reached  Tali-fu  before 
coming  to  a  decision. 

From  Li-chiang  my  road  lay  in  a  westerly 
direction  over  a  portion  of  the  plain  that  I  had 
not  yet  traversed.  Roses,  meadow-sweet,  prim- 
roses and  other  wild -flowers  made    the  hedges 
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smell  of  England.     We  left  the  plain  behind  us 
by  crossing  a  low  range  of  hills  from  which  we 
descended    into  another  plain  called  the  Lashi- 
Pa,  in  which  there  is  a  small  lake.     Here  I  was 
shown  a  path  that  leads  west  towards  the  Ashi 
Ferry  on  the  Yangtse,  only  a  few  miles  distant, 
and  so  leads  to  Chung-tien  and  Atwitzii.^    The 
last-named  place,  I  may  mention  incidentally,  is 
said  to  exist  no  longer,  part  of  it  having  been 
destroyed   by  a    gigantic  landslip,  and   the  rest 
having  been  demolished  in  the  recent  war  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  lamas.     The  landslip  appears 
to  have  been  an  extraordinary  occurrence,    and 
was  perhaps  caused  by  an  earthquake.     Torrents 
of  mud  and  stones  tore  like  an  avalanche  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  at  the  base  of  which 
Atuntzii  was  situated,  demolishing  houses,  destroy- 
ing all  growing  crops,  and  burying  alive  whole 
families.     The  local  officials  dealt  with  the  catas- 
trophe in  an  interesting  and  characteristic  manner. 
Possessed,  apparently,  by  the  idea  that  the  moving 
masses  of  mud  were  directed  and  controlled  by 
a  malevolent  devil,  they  armed  themselves  with 
muzzle  -  loading  guns  and  bows  and  arrows,  and 
went  out  and  shot  the  mud.     In  due  time  the 
torrent  ceased    to   flow,    and    no    doubt    it  was 
universally  believed  that  the  devil  had  been  slain 
by  arrows  and  bullets.     The  harm  already  done, 
unfortunately,  was  irreparable,  and  what  remained 
of  the  town  has  since,  as  I   have  said,  fSollen  a 
prey  to  warfare. 

My  road  instead  of  going  west  to  the  Yangtse 

>  Known  to  the  Tibetans  as  A-jol  ^A^<^*) 
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bore  away  southwards  to  the  left  of  the  lake,  and 
brought  us  about  midday  to  the  village  of  Shang 
La  Shih  or  Upper  Lashi,  where  I  lunched.  The 
plain  contains  several  other  villages,  but  its  soil 
seems  hardly  so  rich  as  that  of  the  plain  of  Li- 
chiang.  In  the  afternoon,  after  crossing  a  pass  of 
no  great  elevation,  we  dropped  down  to  a  third 
valley  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  hamlet 
of  Kuan  Hsia,  also  called  P'o  Chiao.^  About 
here  I  observed  a  good  deal  of  ruddy  soil,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  red  sand -stone  basin  of 
Ssuch^uan.  There  is  also  a  small  lake  or  tarn. 
During  the  whole  of  the  next  day  we  traversed 
the  same  valley,  passing  through  many  prosperous 
and  populous  villages.  The  valley  is  indeed  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  between  more  or 
less  barren  ranges  of  hill,  but  what  there  is  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  support  a  very  large  popula- 
tion. The  road  is  very  fair,  and  at  one  time  was 
probably  an  excellent  highway.  There  wre  the 
remains  of  drinking-fountains  along  the  road,  and 
many  of  the  bridges  are  still  admirable  and  sub- 
stantial pieces  of  work.  It  would  I  think  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  all  the  decay  is  traceable  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  of  the 
seventies.  The  decay  had  probably  set  in — ^here 
as  elsewhere  in  China  —  long  before  that  lurid 
episode  had  drenched  the  province  of  Yunnan 
in  seas  of  blood. 

On  leaving  the  Li-chiang  plain  we  had  left 
behind  us  the  country  of  the  Mo-so  or  Lashi, 

^  Both  names  are  Chinese.    The  first  means  "  Below  the  Pass,"  the 
second  *«  The  Foot  of  the  HilL" 
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and  had  entered  a  district  that  is  perhaps  chiefly 
inhabited  by  a  race  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Miti- 
cfda^  which  simply  means  ''the  people"  or  ''the 
families  of  people."  The  mystery  that  surromids 
the  origin  of  all  the  tribes  I  have  mentioned  clings 
no  less  obstinately  to  the  Min-chia.  They  are  a 
very  interesting  and  amiable  people,  fair  in  fiice, 
and  with  clear  bold  eyes  that  do  not  shun  to  meet 
the  gaze  of  a  stranger.  The  women,  if  less  hand- 
some and  imposing  than  the  tall  women  of  eastern 
Tibet,  have  a  grace  and  prettiness  of  their  own, 
that  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  found  exceedingly 
attractive  by  impressionable  Europeans.  Two 
days  north  of  Tali-fu  I  saw  a  Min-chia  child  who 
would  be  considered  beautiful  in  any  western 
country.  She  was  standing  alone  in  a  poppy- 
field,  singing  a  song  in  a  knguage  that  was  cer- 
tainly  very  different  from  Chinese. 

"  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things 
And  battles  long  ago." 

But  the  subject  of  the  song  mattered  little.  The 
child  made  as  pretty  a  picture  as  I  had  ever  seen 
in  China. 

My  second  day's  journey  from  Li-chiang  took 
me  through  a  large  number  of  villages,  of  which 
the  names  of  the  most  important  will  be  found  in 
the  itinerary.  At  midday  we  reached  the  depart- 
mental city  of  Chien-ch'uan-chou,  a  small  town 
which  sits  among  a  crowd  of   small  centres  of 

^  See  below,  pp.  889  Mg. 
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population,  like  a  hen  among  her  chickens.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall  of  the  usual 
tjrpe,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  compactness, 
but  in  origin  it  was  probably  merely  an  agglomera- 
tion of  villages.  Its  population  is  mainly  employed 
in  tilling  the  surrounding  fields.  A  few  nules 
further  we  passed  near  the  shores  of  a  small 
shallow  lake,  from  which  flows  a  small  river  called 
the  Hai  Wei.^  Just  beyond  the  village  of  Han 
T6ng,  where  a  market  was  being  held,  we  crossed 
the  river  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  arrived  at  the  last  village 
of  the  long  valley  through  which  we  had  been 
riding  all  day.  This  was  the  village  of  Tien  Wei, 
where  we  spent  the  night.  Good  quarters  were 
provided  for  us  in  a  hostelry  which  was  quite  new 
and  therefore  comparatively  clean. 

Since  leaving  the  high  mountains  north  of 
Li  -  chiang  we  seemed  to  have  entered  a  new 
climate.  Riding  and  walking  during  the  day 
under  a  blazing  sun,  and  with  a  shade  temperatiu^ 
of  80**  F.,  proved  to  be  much  more  exhausting 
than  climbing  snowy  mountains.  We  were  now 
on  the  high  Yimnan  plateau,  at  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  about  7,000  feet;  but  we  were  gradually 
approaching  a  tropical  latitude,  and  the  season — 
just  before  the  breaking  of  the  rains — ^was  the 
hottest  of  the  year.  I  had  long  since  discarded 
the  thick  garments  which  in  the  mountains  near 
the  Yalung  had  seemed  none  too  warm.  The 
nights  and  early  mornings,  however,  were  always 
deliciously  cool,  and  I  was  well  aware  that  in  the 

>  LiteraUj  ''Tail  of  the  Lake." 
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steaming  plains  of  Burma  I  should  long  for  the 
comparative  coolness  of  the  Yimnan  plateau.  At 
Tien  Wei  the  temperature  an  hour  before  our 
early  start  sank  as  low  as  54%  and  we  made  haste  to 
get  well  on  the  road  before  the  sun  rose  high  in 
the  heavens.  Out  of  the  valley  our  road  lay  over 
a  pictm-esque  range  of  low  hills  over-grown  chiefly 
with  dwarf  pines.  On  leaving  these  behind  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  small  valley  studded  with  a 
few  villages,  from  which  we  ascended  another  and 
a  higher  range.  From  its  northern  slopes  I  had 
a  last  view  of  Li-chiang's  snow-clad  peaks,  and 
half  a  mile  farther  on  we  came  within  sight  of 
another  range  of  snow-crowned  hills  to  the  south. 
This  was  the  lofty  range — never  perhaps  absolutely 
free  from  snow  in  spite  of  its  latitude  ^— which 
forms  the  magnificent  background  to  the  city  of 
Tali-fii,  now  little  more  than  two  days  distant. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  which  we  had  this 
view  we  came  to  a  small  temple  and  an  eating- 
house,  close  to  a  stream  crossed  by  a  bridge  called 
Hao  Shou.  The  first  word  is  the  Chinese  for  a 
crane,  a  bird  which  is  emblematic  of  longevity, 
and  shou  is  the  ordinary  word  for  "  long  life  *' ;  so 
it  is  evidently  intended  that  this  bridge  should  last 
for  ever.  Here  we  halted  for  lunch,  I  secluding 
myself  from  public  observation  within  the  little 
temple. 

About  8  miles  fiirther  on  we  passed  through 
the  village  of  Niu  Kai,^  which  means  Ox  Village, 

^  Snow  is  said  to  exist  in  patches  on  the  summit  of  the  Tali 
mountains  all  the  year  round ;  and  is  hawked  in  the  streets  of  Haia 
Kuan,  near  Tali-fu,  in  the  summer  months. 

'In  Yunnan  the  word  cKuh  (which  means  either  *' street"  or 
"village '^  is  always  pronounced  JTm,  as  in  the  Cantonese  dialect 
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just  beyond  which  we  passed  close  to  a  curious 
hill  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  truncated 
cone.  It  is  flattened  at  the  top,  and  there  is  a 
small  pagoda.  Hot  springs  issue  from  the  base 
of  this  hill,  which  bears  the  name  of  Huo  Yen 
Shan  ("  Fiery  Flame  Hill ").  Perhaps  it  was  once 
a  miniature  volcano.  I  may  mention,  by  the 
way,  that  the  valley  through  which  we  travelled 
the  previous  day  has  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
suffered  from  a  disastrous  earthquake,  which  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  many  villages  and  dozens 
of  lives.*  A  short  distance  beyond  the  hot-spring 
hill  we  halted  at  a  good  inn  in  the  small  market 
town  of  San  Ying,  the  name  of  which  (meaning 
Three  Camps)  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  once 
a  military  centre,  perhaps  in  the  days  of  the 
Mongol  invasions.  In  this  town  I  bought  myself 
an  umbrella  for  the  sum  of  600  cash — about  one 
shilling.  It  professed  to  be  of  English  make,  and 
to  have  come  from  Rangoon  in  Bimna;  but  the 
mis-spelling  of  the  name  of  a  well-known  Anglo- 
Indian  firm,  and  the  obvious  inferiority  of  the 
manufactiu^,  showed  that  it  was  only  a  crude 
imitation.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  article  that 
passes  current  for  English  goods  in  the  west  of 
China  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  trade  between 
Burma  and  Yimnan  is  not  showing  the  elasticity 
which  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
material  interests  of  both  China  and  Great  Britain. 
Next  day  we  continued  our  march  through  the 
valley  in   which   San   Ying  is   situated,  passing 

1  The  official  AnnaU  of  Yoiman  contain  records  of  yetj  rnanj 
earthqoakei  in  this  province. 
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numerous  farm-houses  and  small  villages  sur- 
rounded with  rice  and  poppy-fields.  The  rose- 
bushes which  had  so  frequently  lined  our  path 
since  we  entered  the  Li-chiang  plain  had  by 
this  time  shed  all  their  blossoms.  The  poppy- 
flowers,  too,  were  rapidly  vanishing.  Under  the 
brilliant  sunshine  the  country  still  looked  very 
charming ;  the  landscapes  being  very  often  of  the 
kind  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  a 
Corot.  After  passing  through  the  village  of 
Chiang  Ying  (Long  Camp)  a  few  miles'  ride 
brought  us  to  the  southern  termination  of  the 
valley,  and  thence  the  road  wound  gradually  up 
the  slope  of  low  hills,  mostly  consisting  of  barren 
moorland.  We  passed  a  small  lake  or  tarn,  and 
after  this  the  road  turned  south-west  and  brought 
us  to  the  large  village  of  Ying-shan-p*u,  situated 
in  a  confined  valley  lying  between  two  ranges 
of  hills.  We  skirted  the  left  side  of  this  village 
close  under  a  temple  and  smaU  pagoda.  We 
then  went  southwards  into  a  ravine,  near  the 
entrance  of  which  is  a  fine  single -arch  bridge 
spanning  a  large  stream  called  the  Pai  Sha  or 
White  Sand.  Our  road  did  not  lie  across  the 
bridge,  but  continued  to  lead  us  along  the  stream's 
left  bank.  The  scenery  in  the  gorge  is  picturesque, 
but  the  hiUs  on  both  sides  are  barren.  Little 
besides  the  prickly  pear  seems  to  thrive  on  them. 
About  8  miles  beyond  the  bridge  we  emerged 
fi'om  the  ravine  into  a  plain.  Here  the  Pai  Sha 
flows  with  a  much  slower  current,  and  in  size 
attains  the  dignity  of  a  small  river.  Its  waters 
hare  been  brought  under  complete  control  by  the 
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formation  of  well-constructed  embankments.  For 
a  distance  of  several  miles,  indeed,  the  river  becomes 
a  canal,  suitable  for  barge-traffic.  Our  road  led 
us  along  the  embankment,  and  for  a  distance  of 
over  a  mile — aU  the  way  to  the  village  of  Chung 
So — the  road  is  not  unlike  the  Magdalen  Walks  at 
Oxford.  The  foliage  is  thicker  and  the  vegetation 
more  luxmiant  and  diversified  than  at  Magdalen, 
but  the  road  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
Addison's  Walk,  and  the  river  is  very  similar  to 
the  Cherwell  in  its  width,  in  the  laziness  of  its 
current,  and — be  it  confessed — in  its  colour.^  At 
a  poor  inn  in  the  village  of  Chung  So  we  made 
our  midday  halt.  A  plague  of  flies  drove  me 
away  from  it  sooner  than  was  pleasing  to  my 
muleteers;  but  not  before  I  had  been  cajoled 
into  entering  my  name  in  a  subscription  book 
as  a  contributor  towards  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
the  T§  Yiian  Bridge  which  spans  the  Pai  Sha 
close  by. 

After  crossing  this  river  and  passing  through 
or  within  sight  of  several  other  villages  we  arrived 
at  the  smaU  departmental  city  of  Tdng-ch*uan- 
chou.  Our  road  took  us  in  at  one  gate  and  out 
at  another.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sleepy  town  and 
somewhat  decadent.  It  Ues  not  far  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  famous  Tali  lake,  the 
Erh  Hai,  a  great  part  of  which  came  into  view 
as  soon  as  we  had  ascended  some  rising  ground, 
mostly  consisting  of  red  clay,  a  short  distance 
beyond    T#ng-ch*uan.      The   lake   is   said   to   be 

1  The  Pai  Sha  (White  Sand)  river  is  no  whit  more  entitled  to  that 
appellation  than  the  Cher  would  be. 
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annually  decreasing  in  volume,  and  to  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  land  beyond  its  northern 
extremity  this  seems  very  likely  to  be  true.  Near 
T§ng-ch'uan  there  are  a  number  of  little  isolated 
ponds  which  evidently  once  formed  part  of  the 
great  lake,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  marshy 
land  not  yet  fit  for  cultivation. 

We  spent  the  night  of  21st  May  in  a  good  inn 
near  the  lake  side  in  the  village  of  Sha  P'ing. 
Next  day  we  passed  through  Shang  Kuan,  the 
fortified  village,  now  partly  in  ruins,  which  once 
formed  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  city  of 
Tali-fii.  Between  the  base  of  the  high  mountains 
on  the  west  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  on  the 
east  lies  a  strip  of  land  between  20  and  80 
miles  long,  and  about  8  miles  broad.  At  each 
extremity  of  this  plain  is  —  or  rather  was  —  a 
fortress.  The  northern  extremity  is  protected  by 
Shang  Kuan,  the  southern  by  Hsia  Kuan — ^the 
two  words  meaning  the  Upper  and  Lower  Passes 
or  Gates.  Tali-fii  itself  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  about  18  miles  from  the  former  and 
7  miles  from  the  latter,  and  used  to  be  absolutely 
safe  from  attack  so  long  as  those  two  fortified 
points  remained  intact.  The  plain,  which  was 
once  in  aU  probability  under  water,  is  very  rich 
and  grows  every  kind  of  grain  that  a  beleaguered 
garrison  could  require.  It  was  always  safe  against 
starvation,  therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  long  siege. 
It  was  only  when  artillery  cast  by  Frenchmen  in 
Yunnan-fii  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of 
the  two  ** Kuans"  that  the  Mohanmiedan  rebels 
were  forced  at  last  to  yield  the  city. 

B 
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The  plain  was  not,  when  I  rode  through  it  on  my 
last  stage  to  Tali-fu,  devoted  exclusively  to  cereals. 
Hundreds  of  acres  were  given  up  to  the  opium- 
poppy,  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  were 
at  that  time  employed  in  harvesting  the  drug. 
Much  of  the  work  was  carried  on  by  Min-chia 
girls,  who  turn  their  healthy  bronzed  faces,  shaded 
by  great  straw  sun-bonnets,  to  peer  curiously  at 
the  novel  sight  of  a  Western  stranger.  Some  of 
the  women  in  this  district  wear  turbans  of  dark 
blue  cloth,  the  front  band  studded  with  silver 
knobs,  which  from  a  distance  make  it  appear  as 
if  their  foreheads  were  crowned  with  some  kind 
of  tiara.  Beyond  Shang  Kuan  the  road  lies  at 
a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  the  lake  all  the 
way  to  Tali-fti.  Between  the  road  and  the  lake 
lies  an  endless  series  of  cultivated  fields,  which 
even  in  this  dry  season  were  plentifiilly  irrigated 
by  streams  from  the  mountain.  The  plain  is 
dotted  with  villages  which  generally  lie  half 
buried  in  fohage.  On  the  right  of  the  road  ^  the 
cultivation  is  much  more  scanty.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  barren  moorland,  and  much  ground 
is  occupied  by  graves.  Just  before  reaching  Tali- 
fii  we  passed  some  lofty  thirteen-story  pagodas. 
I  entered  the  city  by  the  north  gate  and  found 
good  quarters  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  quiet  and 
commodious  inn. 

The  city  itself  is  neither  more  nor  less  attractive 
than  dozens  of  other  Chinese  cities.     Its  numerous 

^  There  are  two  roads  from  Shang  Kuan  to  Tali-fu :  one  lying 
near  the  lake,  the  other  near  the  mountain.  My  road  was  the 
latter. 
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houses,  however,  have  a  pathetic  interest 
of  their  own,  for  they  are  just  in  the  same  condition 
as  they  were  immediately  after  the  great  siege. 
Even  after  thirty-five  years  of  peace  Tali-fii  has 
not  recovered  from  the  disasters  of  those  terrible 
days.  I  spent  two  days  and  three  nights  in 
Tali-fu,  during  which  time  I  explored  the  city, 
and  wandered  for  miles  beyond  its  walls.^  Late 
one  afternoon  I  found  myself  by  the  lake  side. 
The  view  of  those  tranquil  waters,  overshadowed 
as  they  were  by  the  great  mountain-barrier  on 
the  west,  was  very  beautifiiL  The  blue  surface 
of  the  lake  was  dotted  with  crowds  of  white  sails 
rose-tinted  with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
Nearer  at  hand  crowds  of  wild-duck  floated  in 
the  midst  of  rippling  circles,  showing  but  little 
fear  of  the  noisy  Uttle  boys  who  swam  and  dived 
as  skilfiiUy  as  themselves,  and  whose  splashing 
and  glad  laughter  were  almost  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  utter  peacefrilness  of  a  perfect 
summer  evening.  Very  different  was  that  terrible 
scene  which  only  a  generation  ago  was  enacted 
by  the  shores  of  the  Tali-fii  lake,  when  its  blue 
waters  were  incarnadined  with  blood  and  its  now 
peaceful  shores  rang  with  the  despairing  cries 
of  thousands  of  homeless  women  and  children. 
For  it  was  Tali-fu  and  the  borders  of  its  lake 
that  in  1878  witnessed  the  last  and  most  tragic 
events  of  the  great  Mohammedan  rebellion.'    Tu 

^  Marco  Polo^s  description  of  Tali-fa  and  the  district  of  which  it 
was  capital  (Carajan)  is  well  worth  reading.  The  terrifying  serpenta 
which  he  mentions  as  having  "eyes  bigger  than  a  great  loaf  of  bread," 
are  said  to  have  been  crocodiles.  (See  Cordier'a  edition  of  Tale's 
Marco  Polo,  voL  iL  pp.  76-84.) 

•  See  Note  38  (p.  436). 
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Wdn-hsiu,  the  so-called  '* Sultan,''  who  had  so 
long  and  successfiilly  defied  all  the  military  power 
of  China,  had  fixed  his  court  at  Tali  and  had 
converted  it  into  what  he  believed  to  be  an  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  The  closing  scene  of  the 
great  conflict  which  devastated  the  whole  province 
of  Yunnan,  and  converted  many  of  its  most  flourish- 
ing towns  into  blackened  ruins,  has  been  several 
times  described,  but  nowhere  so  graphically  as  in 
the  account  by  M.  Emile  Rocher,^  the  brilliant 
and  sympathetic  Frenchman  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  much  that  took  place  during  the  course 
of  that  terrible  civil  war.  The  following  is  a 
crude  translation  of  his  account  of  the  events 
that  occurred  when  all  hope  of  holding  Tali-fu 
against  the  imperial  troops  had  been  abandoned. 
"Tu  W6n-hsiu  .  .  .  awaited  with  resignation 
the  hour  that  would  dehver  him  fix>m  his  last 
agonies.  His  wives  and  several  of  his  children, 
being  unwilling  to  survive  him,  poisoned  them- 
selves in  his  presence,  and  the  day  before  he  left 
the  palace  he  caused  all  articles  of  value  that  he 
possessed  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  they  could  not 
be  broken,  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  On  the 
15th  January  1878,  Tu  Wen-hsiu  arrayed  himself 
in  his  handsomest  robes  of  ceremony,  and  playing 
the  part  of  a  sovereign  to  the  very  end  of  his 
career,  ordered  the  preparation  of  his  yellow  palan- 
quin— ^yellow  being  a  colour  that  none  but  the 
emperor  of  China  had  the  right  to  use.  Before 
leaving  his  palace,  he  bade  a  last  farewell  to  the 

^  In  his  valuable  wdrk  La  Province  Ohdnoise  du  Ywman  (Flaria, 
1880). 
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city  in  which  the  best  years  of  his  life  had  been 
passed,  and  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  the  chain 
of  mountains,  the  '  Azure  Hills '  ^  on  which  he 
had  loved  to  ramble.  Before  leaving  his  apart- 
ments he  swallowed  a  ball  of  opium.  •  .  .  The 
road  which  his  retinue  had  to  follow  in  order  to 
reach  the  south  gate  was  crowded  with  people 
who  came  to  prostrate  themselves  before  their 
Sultan  for  the  last  time.  It  was  a  solenm  pro- 
cession, and  many  people  who  had  not  always 
had  reason  to  praise  the  administration  of  the 
fallen  Sultan  could  not  hide  their  emotion.  Tu 
Wdn-hsiu,  whose  senses  the  poison  had  begun 
to  paralyse,  seemed  to  be  little  affected  by  what 
went  on  around  him.  Arriving  at  the  gate  of 
the  city  he  made  a  great  efibrt  to  get  out  of  the 
palanquin  in  order  to  thank  the  people  and  the 
leaders  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  his  children 
were  commended  by  him  to  the  care  of  Yang 
Wei.*  An  escort  of  soldiers,  sent  by  Yang  Yii- 
k*o,*  conducted  him  to  the  village  occupied  by 
that  general.  The  latter  treated  the  vanquished 
chief  with  respect,  and  asked  him  several  questions, 
to  which,  however,  Tu  Wdn-hsiu  had  difficulty 
in  responding.  Seemg  that  he  could  only  extract 
confused  words  out  of  the  Sultan,  whose  moments 
were  numbered,  the  general  sent  him  on  to 
Hsiao  Kuan-i,  where  the  Governor  of  Yunnan  was 
residing,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  at  least 

^  The  Chinese  name  for  the  lofty  mountains  behind  Tali-fa  is 
T8*ang  Shan  (^  (Ij),  "Azure  Hilla." 

*  Two  young  chilcLren  survived  the  catastrophe.  Tang  Wei  was  the 
Sultan's  son-in-law  and  principal  general  of  his  army. 

'  4B   S  ^,  an  imperialist  general. 
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see  him  alive.  He  was  already  too  late  .  .  .  the 
Sultan  breathed  his  last  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
towards  seven  in  the  evening.  .  •  .  The  next  day 
the  Governor  caused  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
a  courier  specially  charged  with  the  burden  was 
sent  post  haste  to  the  capital  of  the  province, 
where  the  head  was  placed  in  honey  for  preserva- 
tion before  being  sent  on  to  Peking." 

Baber,  who  visited  Tali-fii  a  few  years  after  these 
events,  adds  a  graphic  and  pathetic  touch,  the  truth 
of  which  was  amply  vouched  for.     He  says  that 
when  Tu  W^n-hsiu  was  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  imperialist  general  he  begged  with  his  last 
breath  that  the    conquerors  would   be   mercifiiL 
"I  have  nothing  to  ask  but  this — spare  the  people.** 
This  request — which  Baber  describes  as  perhaps 
the  most   impressive   and  pathetic   ever  uttered 
by  a  dying  patriot  -  was  treated  with  disregard. 
The  real  tragedy    came    later,  and  is  described 
by  M.  Rocher  in  a  passage  which  I  translate  as 
follows:   "The  Governor,  under  pretext  of  cele- 
brating the  surrender  of  the  city,  invited  all  the 
Mohammedan   leaders    to   a  great  banquet.  •  .  . 
He  received  them  very  well,  loaded  them  with 
praises,  and,  just  as  they  were  going  into    the 
banquet  hall,  the  soldiers  who  had  been  placed 
in  readiness  for  the  event  seized  upon  the  doomed 
guests.     Seventeen  heads  simultaneously  rolled  on 
the  ground.     The  Governor  then  gave  the  order 
for  six  guns  to  be  fired,  the  signal  already  agreed 
upon  for  the  commencement  of  the  massacre  in 
the  city.     It  was  the  eleventh  day  of  the  occupa- 
tion.    What  followed  is  indescribable.  .  .  .  After 
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three  days  of  this  human  butchery,  Tali  and  its 
environs  presented  a  pitiable  spectacle.  Out  of  a 
population  of  fifty  thousand  men,  thirty  thousand 
had  perished  during  those  fatal  days,  and  the  rest 
were  all  dispersed/' 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  number 
of  those  said  to  have  been  slain  was  largely 
exaggerated.  Curiously  enough  the  leaders  of  the 
imperial  armies  who,  according  to  our  Western 
notions,  should  have  been  zealous  to  hush  up  the 
whole  grim  episode,  were  the  first  to  spread  abroad 
the  news  of  the  massacre  and  to  magnify  the 
numbers  of  the  slaughtered ;  not  because  they 
took  any  deUght  in  the  butchery  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  they  wished  to  strike  such  terror 
into  the  scattered  bands  of  rebels  who  were  still 
at  large  that  they  would  no  longer  have  the  heart 
to  strive  against  the  great  emperor  whose  armies 
they  had  defied  for  seventeen  years.  That  the 
wholesale  slaughter  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
excused,  goes  without  saying.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  the  great  object  which  the 
imperial  leaders  had  before  them  was  to  inflict 
so  terrible  a  chastisement  on  the  rebels  that  they 
would  never  again  be  able  to  threaten  the  stability 
of  the  empire.  That  object  was  attained.  Had 
any  considerable  body  of  men  been  spared  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  would  merely  have 
carried  on  the  warfare  from  another  centre,  and 
protracted,  for  another  decade,  the  strife  and 
bloodshed  which  had  already  devastated  the 
province  of  Yunnan  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
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reduced  the  population — so  it  is  estimated — ^from 
eight  millions  to  one. 

Two  years  before  the  end,  Tu  W6n-hsiu  made 
a  great  effort  to  prop  up  his  falling  cause  by 
securing  the  help  of  Great  Britain.  With  this 
view  he  despatched  his  son  to  England  in  1871, 
and  as  a  token  of  his  desire  to  become  the  vassal 
of  the  British  Crown  he  sent  Queen  Victoria  four 
pieces  of  rock  hewn  out  of  the  four  comers  of 
the  great  Tali  mountain.  ''Our  unsentimental 
Foreign  Office/'  as  Baber  says,  "  blind  to  romantic 
symbolism,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  extricated 
from  the  bonded  warehouse  of  the  Customs ; "  at 
any  rate  the  Sultan  and  his  unfortunate  followers 
were  left  to  their  doom,  and  the  Dragon  flag  flew 
once  more  over  the  walls  of  Tali.  The  mountain, 
if  it  could  think  and  feel,  might  perhaps  console 
itself  for  the  contempt  shown  to  its  comer-stones 
with  the  reflection  that  since  its  history  began 
nations  have  grown  up  and  passed  away  like  the 
wild-flowers  that  live  and  die  on  its  green  slopes, 
and  that  the  great  thrones  and  dynasties  of  to-day 
will  have  become  empty  names,  signifying  nothing, 
long  before  its  jewelled  fingers  cease  to  traffic  with 
the  eternal  stars,  or  to  duplicate  themselves  in  the 
still  waters  of  the  Tali  lake. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ETHNOLOGY   OF  THE  CHINESE   FAR  WEST 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  attempted  to 
give  some  accomit  of  a  portion  of  that  wild  border 
comitry  which  constitutes  the  Far  West  of  China, 
and  most  readers  will  perhaps  agree  that  of  all 
its  striking  features  it  possesses  no  peculiarity  so 
remarkable  and  so  puzzling  as  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  races  by  which  it  is  peopled.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1904 
a  weU-known  Oriental  scholar,  Sir  George  Scott, 
K.C.I.E.,  made  the  remark  that  ^Hhe  country 
north  of  Tali-fii  is  the  place  where  we  shall  find, 
if  we  ever  do  find,  the  solution  of  a  great  many  of 
the  puzzling  questions  of  the  different  races  who 
inhabit  the  frontier  hills."  Those  secluded  ravines 
and  icy  mountains  have  served  as  both  the  cradle 
and  tiie  death-bed  of  nations.  From  that  region 
have  issued  vigorous  and  ambitious  tribes,  bent  on 
a  career  of  glory  and  conquest ;  and  back  to  it  the 
shattered  remnants  of  decaying  races  have  crept 
home  to  die. 

The  preceding  chapters  may  have  revealed 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  country  from  the 
geographical  point  of  view.  Fathomless  chasms, 
towering   cliffs    and    gloomy  river-gorges  are  to 
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be  found  throughout  its  length  and  breadth; 
and  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
strange  variations  which  characterise  its  climate, 
scenery,  fauna  and  flora,  are  faithfully  reproduced 
in  the  vivid  contrasts  that  exist  among  its  many- 
tongued  peoples. 

The  comparatively  short  journey  from  Tachienlu 
to  Tali-fri  has  introduced  us  to  some  of  these 
peoples,  but  these  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  tribal  varieties  of  this  remote  part  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  North  of  Tachienlu,  up  to  the 
borders  of  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Mongolia, 
there  are  semi-independent  races,  some  of  which 
are  perhaps  only  remotely  connected  with  any  of 
those  mentioned  in  this  book;  while  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  extreme  north  and  east  of  Upper 
Burma  and  the  Shan  States  contain  further  ethno- 
logical problems  of  their  own,  which  scholars  have 
so  far  indicated  rather  than  solved. 

Most  of  these  tribes  disclaim  any  connection 
with  each  other,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  are  all  of  independent  origin.  Probably 
the  scattered  threads  of  their  history  will  never 
be  gathered  up  until  scholars  have  found  time 
and  opportunity  to  study  their  social,  physical 
and  linguistic  peculiarities  by  prolonged  residence 
among  them.  Libraries  cannot  assist  us  much 
when  historical  records  are  entirely  wanting  or 
are  obviously  unreliable,  and  travellers  who  move 
rapidly  from  place  to  place  can  do  little  more. 

Professor  E.  H.  Parker  sums  up  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  by  expressing  the  opinion  that 
most  of  the  far  western  tribes  of  China  **  will  be 
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found  to  range  themselves  either  under  the  Shan 
or  the  Tibetan    head."^     This   is  probably  true 
enough  if  we  give  a  very  wide  interpretation  to 
the  word  "  Tibetan,"  and  also  to  the  word  "  Shan." 
Our  knowledge  of  Tibet  has  till  recently  been  of 
a  very  fragmentary  nature,  and  the  veil  of  mystery 
that  hung   over  that  secluded  land  until  it  was 
partially    torn    away    by    Lord    Curzon's    Lhasa 
expedition,   and    by   such   enterprising    travellers 
as  Sven  Hedin,  has  prevented  us  from  realising 
how  far  the  Tibetans  are  from  being  a  homo- 
geneous race.     No  one  who  has  come  across  the 
people  of  eastern  Tibet  and  has  also  read  the 
descriptions  of  western  and  central  Tibet  given  us 
by  recent  writers  and  travellers,  can  fail  to  see 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  they  possess  in  common 
the   inhabitants   of  Tibet   are    a    mixed   people. 
"  Long-heads  "  and  "  broad-heads,"  swarthy  faces, 
white   faces    and    yellow   faces,  long   noses   and 
flattened  noses,  obUque  eyes  and  straight  eyes, 
coal-black  hair  and  brown  hair,  and  many  other 
physical   peculiarities   differentiate  the  people  of 
one  Tibetan  district  from  those  of  another,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  they  differentiate  the  various 
races  of  India  and   Indo-China.     Nearly  all  the 
people  of  eastern  Tibet  have  adopted  the  peculiar 
form  of  Buddhism  which  as  Lamaism  we  have 
learned  to  associate  with  that  country,  and  their 
languages  and  customs  are  saturated  with  Tibetan 
influences.     In  spite  of  many  duJectical  peculi- 
arities I  found  that  the  people  of  the  Yalung 
watershed  were  nearly  always  able  to  speak  and 

^  China:  H§r  Jliftory,  Diplomacy  and  Ckmmmti^  p.  0. 
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understand  Tibetan.  Yet  many  of  them  are 
bi-lingual,  and  their  own  languages — ^as  may  be 
seen  from  the  vocabularies  in  the  Appendix  — 
appear  to  be  nearly  as  distinct  from  Tibetan  as 
they  are  from  Chinese. 

Who  are  entitled  to  be  called  pure  Tibetans — 
if  such  people  exist— and  who  should  be  regarded 
as  of  hybrid  or  alien  race,  are  therefore  ques- 
tions not  very  easily  determined.  All  the  country 
west  of  the  Ta  Tu  river  and  the  Chien-ch*ang 
valley  may  rightly  enough  be  designated  Tibetan 
Ssuch'uan  or  Chinese  Tibet,  if  the  name  does  not 
mislead  us  into  supposing  that  the  natives  of  the 
king  of  Chala's  state,  for  instance,  are  of  the  same 
type  as  the  inhabitants  of  Lhasa.  But  as  these 
tribes  are  certainly  not  Chinese,  what  are  we  to  call 
them  if  Tibetan  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  misnomer  ? 

By  the  Chinese  many  of  the  western  tribes 
are  more  or  less  indiscriminately  known  as  Man- 
tzii,  Man-chia,  Hsi  Fan  and  T*u  Fan.  Now  the 
words  Hsi  Fan  and  T*u  Fan  ^  appear  at  first  sight 
to  mean  simply  western  Barbarians  and  aboriginal 
(or  perhaps  agricultural  as  distinct  from  pastoral 
or  nomadic)  Barbarians ;  but,  as  is  now  well 
known,'  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  second 
Chinese  character  in  T*u  Fan  was  not  /an,  but 
something  like  po  or  p'o^  which  is  simply  the 
Tibetan  word  Bod,*  pronounced  Bo  or  Beu,  the 

»  H  #  and  ±   #. 

*  See  Rockhill's  Life  of  the  BuddhOy  pp.  215-216,  and  T.  W. 
Kingsmill's  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (China 
Branch),  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  26-27. 

'  ^^*    The  last  letter  of  the  Tibetan  word  is  not  pronoonoed, 

but  it  modifies  the  phonetic  value  of  the  vowel  sound.    As  regards 
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name  by  which  the  Tibetans  describe  their  own 
country  and  people,  and  fix>m  which  we  derive 
the  second  syllable  of  our  word  Tibet  The 
character  tu  was  similarly  a  Chinese  approxi- 
mation to  the  Tibetan  word  ten,  meaning  upper 
or  superior.^  T*u  Fan  is  then  simply  the  Chinese 
equivalent  of  our  own  word  Tibetan,  and  means 
the  Bd(d)  of  the  Uplands;  and  I  assume  that 
the  name  Turfan  (the  oasis  on  the  borders  of 
Turkestan  and  Sungaria,  where  some  remarkable 
discoveries  have  recently  been  made  by  exploring 
expeditions)  has  the  same  origin,  though  Turfan 
itself  happens  to  lie  in  a  very  deep  depression. 
The  combination  Hsi  Fan,  as  Mr  T.  W.  Kingsmill 
gives  good  reason  for  supposing,  is  in  like  manner 
derived  from  the  sound  Shar  -  bar,  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  eastern  Tibet  still  found  near  the  town 
of  Sung-p*an  in  north-western  Ssuch'uan. 

The  word  Man-tzti  (ft  •?)*  is  of  very  wide 
application,  and  at  the  present  time  conveys  the 
meaning  of  "Savage  FeUows"  or  "Sons  of  Savages," 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  here  too  we  have 
a  rough  attempt  at  imitating  the  sound  of  a  non- 
Chinese  word.  When  the  Chinese  had  spread 
themselves  over  all  northern  China  they  used  this 
term  to  describe  all  the  uncivilised  tribes  whose 
habitations  lay  to  the  south ;  just  as  they  described 

the  Chinese  character  ^,  of  which  the  phonetic  value  in  modem 
Chinese  is  generally  fan^  we  find  several  cases  in  which  the  sound  is 
still  ho  or  po.  Mr  Kingsmill  mentions  |{  p*o  (as  in  the  characters 
used  for  the  P*o  Tang  Lake).  The  characters  |^,  fl^  and  ^  are 
similar  instances. 

V^*  as  opposed  to  S Y  (imad,  pron.  fna),  meaning  lowers  inferior, 

*  Often  translitexated  Mantmj  and  spelt  by  Marco  Polo  Jfai^ 
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the  **  barbarians  "  beyond  their  western  frontier  as 
Jung  (^),  those  beyond  their  northern  frontier  as 
Ti  (i^),  and  those  of  the  east  as  I  (9[).  These 
terms  all  appear  again  and  again  in  the  andent 
Chinese  classics,  such  as  the  Shu  Ching  and  ShUt 
Chingj  and  the  references  show  that  at  the  time 
to  which  they  refer,  that  is  to  say  as  fSeur  back  as  the 
third  millennium  b.c.,  the  Chinese  were  constantly 
at  war  with  their  less  civilised  neighbours,  and  by 
no  means  met  with  uniform  success  in  contending 
with  them.  In  the  Shu  Ching,  for  example,  we 
read  that  ^'the  invading  barbarous  tribes  of  the 
west  (Jung)  have  greatly  injured  our  empire."* 
The  Man  tribes  are  in  several  places  described  as 
eight  in  number,'  and  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of 
the  more  or  less  mythical  king  Yu  (2204-2107  B.C.) 
their  country  was  known  as  the  Wild  Domain,* 
and  that  Chinese  criminals  wer6  transported  thither 
when  sentenced  to  exile,^  much  as  the  Russians 
send  their  convicts  at  the  present  day  to  Siberia. 
Sometimes  in  the  Chinese  classics  the  name  Man 
is  combined  with  /  or  Jung  as  a  definition  of 
barbarians  in  general,^  and  sometimes  the  word 
Nan  (South)  is  prefixed  to  make  the  definition 
more  specific.  In  Mencius  we  hear  of  "this 
shrike-tongued  barbarian  of  the  south  {Nan  Man)y 
whose  doctrines  are  not  those  of  the  ancient 
kings."  •  Naturally  enough  they  are  often  spoken 
of  contemptuously.     "  I  have  heard  of  men,**  says 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  617  (Legge's  ed.).         *  As  in  Shu  Ching^  voL  ii  p.  346. 
'  3E  W*  *  ^^  Ohingt  voL  L  p.  147. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  44. 

*  Menciufl^  p.  265  (Legge,  2nd.  ed.). 
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Mencius,  **  using  the  doctrine  of  our  great  land 
to  change  barbarians,  but  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  any  being  changed  by  barbarians."  ^  Yet  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  Confucius  was  liberal- 
minded  enough  to  admit  that  even  a  **  barbarian " 
might — if  he  were  truthful  and  honourable — be 
regarded  as  a  gentleman.' 

The  name  Man-tzti  clung  to  the  inhabitants 
of  what  is  now  southern  China  long  after  the 
Chinese  had  themselves  begun  to  spread  over 
that  country,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  early 
Chinese  immigrants  and  their  descendants  writhed 
under  the  derogatory  epithet.  About  Marco  Polo's 
time  (in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century) 
the  southern  portion  of  the  empire — in  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  China  south  of  the  Yellow  River 
— was  ruled  by  the  emperors  of  the  expiring  Sung 
djniasty,  who,  owing  to  the  successful  invasions 
of  the  Chin  Tartars,  had  been  expelled  from  north 
China  and  had  created  a  new  capital  for  them- 
selves at  Hangchow  (Marco's  Kinsay)  in  the  mari- 
time province  of  Chekiang.  The  whole  of  their 
empire  was  known  to  the  Venetian  traveller  as  the 
land  of  the  Manzi  or  Man-tzti,  as  distinct  from 
the  northern  (Chin-Tartar  and  afterwards  Mongol) 
empire  which  he  calls  Cathay.  He  has  handed 
down  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  splendour 
and  wealth  of  the  so-called  Manzi  capital,  and 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  stirring 
episodes  in  that  long  series  of  campaigns  which 
overwhelmed  the  Sung  imperial  house  and  the 

1  MenciuB,  pp.  263-854  (Legge). 

•  Liifi  F«,  pp.  805-^96  (Lc^ge,  Snd  ed.). 
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Shan  and  Lolo  princes  of  Tien,  and  established  the 
descendants  of  Grenghis  Khan  on  the  throne  of  a 
united  China  as  emperors  of  the  Yiian  or  Mongol 
dynasty. 

In  the  Yunnanese  Shan  and  so-called  Lolo 
states,  which  were  reduced  to  obedience  by  the 
Mongol  prince  Kdbldi  (afterwards  emperor  of 
China,  and  known  to  history  as  Kiiblii  Khan),  the 
native  tribes  were  too  powerful  and  numerous  to 
be  exterminated.  Great  numbers,  disdaining  the 
Chinese  yoke,  migrated  southward  to  Siam ;  some 
of  those  who  remained  behind  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  tribal  organisations  under  Chinese 
suzerainty,  and  to  a  limited  extent  they  have 
retained  it  ever  since.  But  in  other  parts  of 
southern  China  the  **  barbarians  "  were  much  more 
harshly  dealt  with,  for  they  were  gradually  broken 
up  into  small  bands  and  forced  to  find  for  them- 
selves a  scanty  subsistence  in  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  regions  of  Kuang-si,  Kuei-chou  and 
Ssuch^uan,  and  multitudes  seem  to  have  fiedlen 
back  on  Annam.  The  term  Man-tzii,  as  applied 
to  all  inhabitants  of  south  China  irrespective  of 
race  or  descent,  was  then  gradually  dropped,  but 
a  curious  instance  of  its  survival  in  quite  recent 
times  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Parker,*  who 
found,  in  an  official  proclamation,  the  word  used 
to  describe  the  Chinese  of  the  Canton  province. 

Various  notices  of  the  Man-tzii  and  other  hill- 
tribes  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  monumental  work 
of  the  historian  SsQ-ma  Ch'ien  (about  b.c.  100), 
and  in  the  later  dynastic  and  provincial  records; 

^  China:  Her  Hittory^  Diplomacy  and  Comm«rcef  p.  310. 
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but  in  none  of  them  do  we  find  anything  like  a 
dear  statement  of  the  history  and  origin  of  these 
tribes.  The  fact  that  they  were  all  barbarians 
was  sufficient,  in  the  Chinese  mind,  to  justify 
their  being  left  severely  alone  or  lumped  together 
under  some  meaningless  designation  made  appli- 
cable to  them  all.^  At  Tachienlu  we  come  in 
contact  with  representatives  of  all  the  various 
tribes  of  western  China  and  eastern  Tibet,  but 
they  are  nearly  all  labelled  either  Man-chia  or 
Man-tzii.  The  former  term  means  "  barbarian 
fEunilies,"  and  in  practice  is  applied  to  the  people 
whom  the  Chinese  choose  to  regard  as  true 
Tibetans  as  distinct  fi-om  the  wilder  denizens  of 
the  hills  and  forests.  The  Tibetan  language  is 
Man-hua  ('^  the  language  of  the  barbarians  "),  and 
the  Chinese  language  is  Han-hua  ("  the  language 
of  the  men  of  Han").  The  term  Man-tzii  may 
now  for  practical  purposes  be  restricted  to  certain 
of  the  western  hill-tribes  to  whom  both  Tibetan 
and  Chinese  are  foreign  languages,  and  who  pre- 
serve distinct  customs  of  their  own  in  the  matters 
of  dress,  religion  and  social  intercourse.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  scattered  villages  of  the  kingdom  of  Chala, 
through  which  lay  my  route  to  the  Yalung,  are 
Man-tzu,  not  Man-chia.  M.  Bonin,  who  has 
travelled  widely  in  western  Ssuch^uan,  identifies 
the  Man-tzii  (using  the  term  in  the  narrower 
sense)  with  the  Lolos.  In  common  with  many 
other  Europeans  he  has  observed  that  the  word 
Lolo,  whatever  it  may  mean,  is  an  opprobrious 

1  See  Note  40  (p.  437). 
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epithet,  which  is  not  used  by  the  Lolos  themselves 
and  should  never  be  used  in  their  presence.  He 
considers  that  the  word  Lolo  should  be  dropped 
altogether,  and  that  we  should  substitute  Man-tzii 
as  the  designation  of  both  peoples.  This  word,  he 
says,  has  the  advantage  of  comprehending  Mo-so, 
Hsi  Fan,  Ku-tsung,  M enia  and  Li-so,  who  are,  he 
considers,  all  of  the  same  origin.^  I  venttire  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  we  should  gain  much 
by  classing  imder  one  such  designation  a  number 
of  peoples  who,  whatever  their  origin,  have  been 
so  long  separated  from  one  another  that  they 
refuse  to  acknowledge  any  mutual  connection, 
and  to  some  extent  have  different  customs  and 
speak  different  languages.'  As  regards  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Lolos  with  the  Man-tzii,  however, 
there  is  good  groimd  for  believing  that  it  is 
justified.  Probably  no  one  has  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lolos  than  the  Catholic  missionary, 

^  Comptes  Bendus,  Soci^t4  de  G^ographie,  1898.  No.  8,  p.  349. 
But  see  M.  Paul  Vial  (Les  Lolos :  Sh^hai,  1898).  If  M.  Vial's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Lolo  is  correct,  it  was  originally 
by  no  means  a  disrespectful  term.  He  considers  that  it  is  a  Chinofle 
reduplication  of  a  form  of  the  word  No  or  No,  which  was  the  special 
name  of  one  of  the  patrician  tribes  of  the  Lolos.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  is  now  regarded  as  impolite.  He  says  that  the 
Lolos  have  now  no  common  name  for  the  whole  race,  but  simply 
employ  the  various  tribal  names  as  occasion  requires.  The  Chinese 
characters  for  Lolo  (generally  |j§  Ijg^)  are  merely  phonetic.  The 
constant  use  of  the  "dog**  radical  in  the  Chinese  characters  employed 
to  represent  the  names  of  barbarous  tribes  is  an  instructive  indication 
of  the  contemptuous  Chinese  attitude  towards  such  people.  In  the 
word  Man  the  radical  is  an  insect  or  reptile. 

«  M.  Bonin  regards  them  all  as  of  Tibetan  origin ;  but  as  they 
separated  from  the  main  branch,  he  says,  before  the  adoption  of 
Buddhism  they  have  preserved  on  Chinese  soil  their  primitive  fetiah- 
worship.  "I  consider  them  in  consequence,"  he  concludes,  "as  the 
avant-garde  of  the  Tibetans." 
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M.  Paul  ViaL  He  has  lived  for  many  years 
among  the  Nyi  (or  Ngi)  Lolos  of  Ymman»  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ^*  Man  -  tzfi 
et  Lolos  ne  sont  qu'une  seule  et  mSme  race."* 
His  historical  sketch  is  unfortunately  too  brief 
to  be  of  much  value.  It  would  appear  that  in 
his  opinion  the  great  ruling  power  in  Yunnan 
up  to  the  thirteenth  century  was  not  Shan  but 
Lolo.  Indeed,  his  little  book  almost  ignores  the 
Shans  altogether,  though  he  states  that,  judging 
from  linguistic  evidence  (which  should  always 
be  accepted  with  very  great  caution)  the  Lolos 
are  ^^  brothers  of  the  Burmese  and  cousins  of  the 
T*ai " — who,  of  course,  include  the  Shans.  Here, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  gone  a  little  astray, 
as  his  remarks  would  imply  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  Burmese  and  Shans  than  can  be 
proved  to  exist ;  and  when  he  says  that  the  Lolo 
language  has  no  relationship  with  the  Chinese — 
which  seems  to  be  true  —  he  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  language  of  the  Shans,  whom  he  claims 
as  cousins  of  the  Lolos,  is  generally  recognised 
as  being  related  to  Chinese.'  He  concludes  that 
the  Lolos,  Shans  and  Burmese  all  belong  to  the 
same  stock  and  came  originally  from  the  un- 
explored regions  between  the  upper  Mekong  and 

>  Les  Loloif  p.  4.  See  also  the  OauUur  of  Upper  BytirmOy  pt.  L  voL  i. 
p.  615,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Man-tzii  "  have  undoubtedly  been 
distinct  from  the  Lolo  for  centuries,  but  the  balance  of  opinion 
aeems  to  connect  them  with  that  tribe." 

'  See  the  OaadUer  of  Upper  Bwrma^  pt.  i.  vol.  i.  pp.  272  mq.  '*  The 
relationship  of  the  T*ai  to  the  Chinese  races  seems  unmistakable.  .  .  . 
The  research,  which  has  not  been  long  begun,  points  distinctly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  and  the  T'ai  belong  to  a  family  of  which  the 
Chinese  are  the  most  prominent  representatives." 
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the  Brahmaputra;  but  he  does  not  acoount  for 
the  subsequent  divergence  of  languages,  customs 
and  traditions. 

M.  Vial  has  also  some  interesting  notes  on 
a  Kuei-chou  tribe  caUed  the  Chung-chia-tzfi.* 
Their  own  tradition,  he  says,  declares  that  they 
came  from  the  province  of  Kiangsi  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  conquered  the  Ke- 
lao.  These  latter  are,  perhaps,  Marco  Polo's 
Koloman  or  Toloman,  who  Yule  thought  might 
have  been  a  tribe  of  Lolos.*  The  Chung-chia- 
tzti  are  different  from  any  of  the  hill -tribes 
round  them,  and  are  apparently  related  neither 
to  Lolos  nor  to  Miao-tzQ.  According  to  Terrien 
de  Lacouperie,  they  speak  a  dialect  ''much 
resembling  the  Siamese,  of  whom  they  are  un- 
doubtedly the  elder  brothers."'  If  that  is  so, 
the  Chung-chia-tzii  must  be  related  to  the  Shans, 
for  both  Shans  and  Siamese  belong  to  the  widely- 
spread  T'ai  family.  Mr  Warry,  it  should  be 
noticed,  identifies  the  Chung-chia-tzii  with  the 
Miao-tzii,*  yet  from  M.  Vial  we  learn  that  they 
differ  in  manners,  customs  and  language.' 

Mr  F.  S.  A.  Bourne,  a  first-rate  authority, 
classes  the  Miao-tzii  by  themselves,  for  he  believes 
that  exclusive  of  the  Tibetans  (embracing  Hsi 
Fan,  Ku-tsimg  and  others)  there  are  three  great 
non-Chinese   races  in  south  China:   Lolo,   Shan 

*  Tule*8  Marco  Polo  (Cordier's  edition),  voL  iL  pp.  122-123.    Cozdier 
has,  however,  another  explanation. 

*  Introduction  to  Colquhoun's  Amongtt  the  Shanty  liv. 
^  See  Gazetteer  of  Upper  Bnrmaf  pt.  i.  voL  i.  p.  597. 

'  Op.  eii.  p.  35. 
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and  Miao-tzQ.  Whatever  their  origin  may  be, 
the  Miao-tzfi  have  succeeded  in  planting  repre- 
sentatives of  their  race  in  various  widely-separated 
localities.  We  have  seen  traces  of  them  in  Muli- 
land,  west  of  the  Yalung,^  and  they  are  also  to 
be  found  as  fax  south  as  the  Lao  states  and  as 
far  east  as  Kuang-tung.  They  call  themselves 
Mung,  Hmung  or  Hmdng,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  are  an  Indo  -  Chinese  race 
connected  with  the  Mdns,  Peguans  or  Talaings.' 
M.  Vial  says  that  the  Miao-tzii  of  Kuei-chou 
believe  that  they  came  "from  the  East,"  which 
is  vague.  In  all  probability  no  surviving  race 
has  been  settled  in  southern  China  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  Miao  -  tzti,  and  no  attempt  to 
connect  them  with  the  surrounding  races  has  yet 
been  successful. 

As  regards  the  Mo-so  and  Li-so,  the  people 
of  those  tribes  whom  I  met  between  Yung-ning 
and  Li-chiang  denied  there  was  any  connection 
between  them,  and  both  were  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  they  were  in  any  way  related  to 
the  Lolos.  Such  denials,  however,  do  not  go  for 
much,  especially  in  the  case  of  people  who  are 
totally  lacking  in  any  historical  sense.  The  Mo-so 
of  Yung-ning  told  me  that  they  were  an  immi- 
grant race  and  originally  came  from  Mongolia,  but 
this  may  be  the  result  of  confrised  reminiscences 
of  their  relations  with  the  Mongol  armies  between 

1  See  p.  223. 

'  See  Oazetteer  of  Upper  Burma,  pt  i.  vol.  i.  pp.  597-601.  There  aie 
numerous  settlements  of  the  Miao-tzu  in  the  British  Shan  States,  and 
the  OauUur  says :  "  It  may  be  hoped  that  more  will  come,  for  they 
are  a  most  attractive  race." 
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six  and  seven  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  the  Mo-so  once  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  south-western  Tibet,  and  indeed 
there  is  a  kind  of  national  epic  celebrating  their 
wars  with  the  Tibetans.  At  Li-chiang,  as  stated 
above,^  they  founded  a  capital  which  was  the 
centre  of  a  powerful  principality,  and  they  still 
have  a  prince  near  the  Mekong  river,  south  of 
Tse-ku.  At  times  under  weak  rulers  they  were 
subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  great  Shan 
kingdom  of  Nan  Chao,  the  capital  of  which  was 
generally  at  Tali-fii  or  not  fax  from  it;  but  at 
other  times  they  were  practically  independent  of 
any  external  control.  It  was  not  till  K&bldi 
brought  his  Mongol  troops  to  Yunnan  in  order 
to  break  up  the  Nan  Chao  kingdom  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  overthrow  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
in  south  China  that  the  political  power  of  the 
Mo-so  was  laid  low.  K^ibldi,  in  order  to  avert 
the  possibility  of  being  taken  in  the  rear  by 
hostile  tribes,  turned  aside  from  his  direct  march 
to  Tali-fii  in  order  to  reduce  the  Mo-so.  He 
captured  Li-chiang  and  broke  up  the  Mo-so 
power  about  the  year  1258.  He  subsequently 
besieged  and  took  Tali-fii.  The  pacification  of 
the  newly-conquered  province  was  entrusted  by 
Kdbldi  to  his  great  Mongol  general  Uriangkadai, 
and  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  Mo-so, 
Lolos  and  Shans  were  never  again  able,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  to  defy  the  power  of  the  emperor 
of  China. 

>  See  pp.  239  and  246-246. 
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The  origin  of  the  word  Mo-so  is  unknown.* 
They  call  themselves  Lashi  or  Nashi  (the  /  and  n 
being  interchangeable),  and  the  Tibetans  call  them 
Djiwig.*     Perhaps  they  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Jung  tribes  which,  as  stated  above,*  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Chinese  classics  as  having  frequently 
menaced  the  western  frontier  of  China;  though 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Jung  were  the 
ancestors  of  the   Hiung-nu.     In  a  recent  geo- 
graphical  work    on    China*  the   Mo-so   are   not 
referred   to   with    much   appreciation.     They   are 
described  as  deceitful  and  shifty,  and  a  proverbial 
saying  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  three  Chinese 
are  necessary  to  deceive  one  Tibetan,  and  three 
Tibetans  to  deceive   one  Mo-so.      Most   of  the 
eastern   Mo-so   speak  Chinese  as  well   as   their 
own  language,  which  bears  various  resemblances 
to  Lolo.     When  I  pointed  out  to  some  Yung- 
ning  Mo-so  that  many  common  words  in  their 
language  were   identical   with   Lolo   words   con- 
veying   the    same    meaning,   they   admitted    the 
fact   but   vehemently    denied   that    it   betokened 
any  racial  affinity.      This  attitude  may  be   due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Mo-so,  once  a  warlike  race, 
have  settled  down  quietly  under  Chinese  rule  as 

^  The  Chinese  characters  are  J||  S*  ^^  ^  tempting,  but  rash,  to 
connect  the  word  with  Mu-hsd,  which  means  **  a  hunter  "  in  the  Shan, 
Wa,  Palaung,  Rumai  and  Riang  languages. 

»  The  Tibetans  also  call  them  Jang  or  Aj*ang8  (^c;??*^    Surely 

there  is  some  justification  for  tracing  a  connection  between  this  word, 
as  spelt  in  Tibetan,  with  the  name  of  the  tribe  A-ch^angi  mentioned  in 
the  OazetUer  of  Upper  Burma,  pt.  i.  vol.  L  pp.  618-619.    But  see  Sir 
Qeorge  Scott's  Burma^  pp.  94-96. 
«  See  p.  270. 
G^ographie  de  Vtmpvre  dt  Chines  by  Richards  (Shanghai :  1906). 
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peaceful  tillers  of  the  ground,  while  the  Lolos 
have  earned  the  reputation  of  being  lawless  free- 
booters. The  Mo-so  resents  being  taken  for  a 
Lolo,  just  as  a  sturdy  Dumfriesshire  farmer — 
whose  ancestor  may  have  been  an  expert  cattle- 
lifter — would  resent  being  described  as  the  scion 
of  a  race  of  highway  robbers. 

The  Yung-ning  district,  as  we  have  seen,  stiU 
enjoys  a  measure  of  independence  under  a  native 
prince  on  whom  the  Chinese  long  ago  conferred 
the  hereditary  rank  of  prefect.^  The  Li-chiang 
district  is  now  more  directly  under  Chinese  rule, 
but  even  there  a  Mo-so  official  or  noble  acts  as  a 
kind  of  assessor  to  the  local  Chinese  mandarins, 
who  are  still  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  Tibetan  name  for  Li-chiang  is 
Sa-T*am,^  by  which  it  is  also  known  to  the  Mo-so. 
The  Mo-so  imder  their  different  appellations 
(including  Lashi  or  Nashi^  and  Djiung)  are  still 

1  See  above,  pp.  228-229. 

>  In  Tibetan  8a  is  "  earth"  or  "land/'  and  Vam  is  '^seal''  (iifftUum) 
or  '*  offering.''  Possibly  the  Tibetan  is  in  this  case  the  transliteration  d 
a  Mo-so  word. 

*  We  have  seen  on  pages  249-250  that  the  plain  west  of  that  of 
li-chiang  is  called  Lashi-Pa,  or  Plain  of  the  Mo-so,  and  that  a  village 
therein  bears  the  same  name.  M.  Paul  Vial  mentions  what  he  callB  a 
Lolo  tribe  named  Ashi,  apparently  dwelling  in  the  south-east  of  Tunnan 
(Les  Lolot,  p.  25).  Now  only  a  few  miles  west  of  Lashi- Pa,  on  the  road 
from  Li-chiang  to  Chung-tien,  there  is  a  village  called  Awhi^  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  ferry  on  the  Yangtse  river.  It  is  possible  that  the 
sound  in  both  cases  was  once  either  Lashi  or  Nashi,  for,  when  we  find 
from  experience  that  the  L  and  N  are  interchangeable,  it  may  well  be 
that  in  some  districts  inhabited  by  Mo-so  the  initial  has  been  dropped 
altogether.  I  do  not  know  the  derivation  of  the  word  Lashio,  the 
British  settlement  near  the  Salwen  valley,  in  the  North  Shan  States. 
There  is  also  a  district  called  Lashi,  in  British  territory,  north-east  of 
Myitkyina,  the  people  of  which  appear  to  be  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Ejichins  and  the  Burmese.    (See  Sir  G^rge  Scott's  Burma,  p.  70.) 
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a  very  numerous  though  not  a  homogeneous 
race,  and  perhaps  deserve  a  more  careful  study 
than  they  have  hitherto  received.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  this  race  which  con- 
stitutes the  predominant  element  in  the  population 
of  Muli-land  or  Huang  Lama.  We  have  seen 
above  ^  that  the  people  of  that  region  call  them- 
selves Njong,  and  I  conjecture  that  this  is  simply 
a  thinly-disguised  form  of  Djiung.  The  nasal 
prefix  is  a  quite  frequent  linguistic  peculiarity 
in  Chinese  Tibet,  and  occurs  in  many  Tibetan 
words.  The  ordinary  word  dro^  "to  walk,"*  for 
instance,  is  almost  invariably  pronounced  ndro} 
It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  people  of 
Muli  have  identified  themselves  more  closely  than 
their  brethren  of  Yunnan  with  the  predominant 
Tibetan  race,  and  have  come  more  directly  under 
Tibetan  influences  in  respect  of  language  and 
religion.  For  the  people  of  Muli-land  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  Buddhists  of  the  Tibetan  type,  whereas 
with  the  Mo-so  of  Yunnan  Lamaism  is  only  a 
veneer  that  covers  an  even  more  uncouth  system 
of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  founded  on  the  pre- 
Buddhistic  Bon-pa.' 

The  Li-so,*  judging  from  theu-  language  only, 
would  appear  to  be  rather  closer  to  the  Burmese 
than  to  the  Mo-so.  In  the  Yung-ning  district,  how- 
ever, Li-so  and  Mo-so  live  together  on  amicable 

*  See  above,  p.  222. 

'  As  in  the  common  expression,  ka-U  ka-li  ndro  a,  ** walk  slowly"  or 
"  there's  no  hurry." 

*  For  some  account  of  the  Bon  religion  see  Rockhill's  Life  of  the 
Buddh(i^  pp.  206  teg.,  and  Sarat  Chandra  Das^s  Journey  to  Lhaea. 
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terms,  and  both  express  contempt  or  hatred  for 
the  Lolos.  The  Li-so  are  quite  as  widely  scattered 
as  the  Mo-so,  and  may  be  foimd,  apparently,  in 
the  Shan  States  and  the  Kachin  highlands  as 
well  as  in  Yunnan  and  Ssuch^uan.  They  appear 
to  be  very  closely  related  to  the  LaTiu  of  the 
British  Shan  States,  and  they  evidently  regard 
themselves  as  racially  distinct  from  the  Shans, 
for  they  refuse  to  ally  themselves  in  marriage  with 
that  people.^  The  Li-so  language  was  examined 
by  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  who  found  it  like  that 
of  the  La'hu  or  Muh-so  and  that  of  the  Lolos.  He 
records  a  tradition  among  the  Li-so  that  they  came 
originally  from  Nanking,  on  the  lower  Yangtse, 
'*  which  accorded  with  a  similar  tradition  among  the 
Lolos." '  The  Li-so  of  Yung-ning,  when  questioned 
by  me,  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Lu-su. 

A  very  interesting  contribution  has  quite 
recently  been  made  to  the  literature  that  bears 
on  the  ethnology  of  China's  Far  West  by  the 
researches  of  Mr  T.  W.  KingsmilL'  That  scholar 
presents  a  formidable  array  of  evidence  from  Greek 
as  well  as  from  Chinese  sources  to  prove  that  the 
Sinae  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  were  the 
inhabitants  of  India  extra  Gangem^  namely  the  west 
side  of  what  we  call  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula, 
including  Burma;  that  their  capital,  Thinae,  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  between  Bhamo  and 

*  Mr  Q.  C.  B.  Stirling,  quoted  in  Gazetteer  of  Upper  BwrmOy  pt  i. 
vol.  i.  p.  688. 

•  Gazetteer  of  Upper  Burma^  pt.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  616. 

'  The  MarUee  and  the  Golden  Chersonese^  and  Ancient  TQ>et  and  its 
Frontagers^  by  T.  W.  Eingsmill,  in  vols.  xxxv.  and  xxxviL  of  the 
JoiMmal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (China  Branch). 
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Mandalay ;  ^  that  they,  ''  if  not  identical  with  the 
widely-extended  people  of  the  Shans/'  had  at  least 
a  close  ethnological  connection  with  that  race ;  that 
they  and  kindred  races  sprang  from  the  great  Maurya 
fiEimily  of  north-western  India ;  and  that  to  them  is 
due  the  wide  prevalence  of  Indian  political  influence 
and  Indian  art  in  the  greater  part  of  south- western 
China  as  well  as  throughout  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  and  neighbouring  islands.  According  to 
this  view,  which  certainly  receives  some  support 
fix)m  history,  tradition,  philology,  and  much  mis- 
cellaneous evidence,  the  Man-tzii  were  originally 
of  Mauryan  stock,  but  allied  themselves  with  the 
Bod  tribes  or  Tibetans,  with  whom  their  migrations 
had  brought  them  into  close  contact.' 

An  apparent  difficulty  in  tracing  Shans  and 
Man-tzQ  and  other  tribes  to  a  common  origin 
in  north-eastern  India  consists  in  the  generally 
recognised  affinity  between  the  Chinese  and  T*ai 
peoples.'  According  to  the  commonly-accepted 
view  the  Shans  sprang  from  somewhere  m  north- 
western China  and  were  gradually  pushed  south- 
wards as  the  Chinese  race  extended  itself.  De 
Lacouperie  considered  that  the  cradle  of  the  Shan 
race  was  ^^in  the  Kiulung  mountains,  north  of 
Ssuch^uan  and  south  of  Shensi,  in  China  proper/'  * 

^  The  name  still  surviyes  in  the  province  of  Theinni  and  in  the 
daaaical  name  Tien  (UK)  for  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  The 
connection  between  Tien  and  Theinni  was  pointed  out  by  Terrien  de 
Lacouperie  in  his  introduction  to  Colquhoun's  Amongst  the  Sham^ 
p.  xlviii. 

'  The  fable  is  that  a  Mauryan  woman  was  married  to  a  Tibetan  dog 
and  that  their  progeny  were  the  Man-tztL 

*  See  above,  p.  275  (footnote  2). 
Introduction  to  CSolquhoun's  Amongtt  the  Sham, 
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Mr  Kingsmill's  theory  would  perhaps  gain  more 
ready  acceptance  if  we  premised  that  the  so-called 
Indian  people  from  whom  he  supposes  the  Man- 
tzti  and  others  to  have  sprung  were  themselves  not 
of  Indian  origin  but  had  entered  India  at  some 
remote  period — ^probably  before  either  Aryans  or 
Dravidians  set  foot  in  the  peninsula  —  either  as 
peaceful  immigrants  or  as  an  invading  host,  from 
the  countries  that  lay  to  the  north-east^ 

Our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
M aurya  family  is  unfortunately  exceedingly  scanty, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  to  its  pre-Indian 
home.  To  confine  ourselves  to  their  Indian 
history,  the  M auryans  seem  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Licchavis,  the  strongest  members  of  the 
powerful  Vaggian  confederation  that  dwelt  near 
the  Lower  Ganges,  north-east  of  the  kingdom  of 
Magadha.  Just  before  the  time  of  the  Buddha — 
about  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c. — ^a  fierce 
contest  for  the  mastery  of  northern  India  was 
waged  between  the  kingdoms  of  Magadha  and 
Kosala.  This  contest,  as  Dr  Rhys  Davids  points 
out,  **was  decided  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha's 
boyhood  by  the  final  victory  of  Magadha." '  About 
820  B.C.  the  Mauryan  d3aiasty  imder  Chandragupta 
(Sandrakottos)  overthrew  that  of  Dhana  Nanda  and 
seated  itself  on  the  throne  of  Magadha,  which, 
under  a  strong  ruler,  became  more  powerfiil  than 
ever.  From  this  time  onwards  till  the  extinction  of 
Chandragupta's  dynasty  about  190  b.c.,  the  Licchavi 
or  Mauryan  element  was  the  main  source  of  the 
strength  of  Magadha,  which  became  the  supreme 

^  See  Note  41  (p.  438).  '  Bvddhid  India,  p.  960. 
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power  in  the  Indian  peninsula.  The  royal  adventurer 
Chandragupta  Maurya  was  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Seleukos  Nikator.  Chandragupta  handed 
on  to  his  son  Bindusara  and  his  grandson  Asoka 
(the  famous  Buddhist  ''Emperor  of  India")  the 
crown  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  the 
world  had  known.^  The  capital  of  the  Licchavis 
(as  distinct  from  the  Magadhans)  was  the  city  of 
Vesfili,  which  was  probably  situated  about  25  miles 
north  of  the  Ganges,  north-east  of  Pataliputra  (the 
modem  Patna),  which  was  the  Magadhan  capital 
Buddhist  records  give  us  some  remarkable  par- 
ticulars about  Ves&li.  ''  A  triple  wall  encompassed 
the  city,  each  wall  a  league  distant  from  the  next, 
and  there  were  three  gates  with  watch-towers.  In 
that  city  there  were  always  7707  kings  to  govern 
the  kingdom,  and  a  like  number  of  viceroys, 
generals  and  treasurers."^  In  another  place  we 
are  told  that  these  numerous  royal  persons  were 
*'  all  of  them  given  to  argument  and  disputation." ' 
Allowing  for  Oriental  exaggeration,  these  assertions 
certainly  seem  to  imply  that  VesW,  and  the  people 
whose  capital  it  was,  occupied  a  unique  position 
in  the  political  system  of  India.^  There  cannot 
have  been  many  cities,  even  in  that  paradise  of 
philosophers,  which,  in  pre-Buddhistic  days,  or 
indeed  at  any  other  period,  harboured  thousands  of 
disputatious  kings.  The  so-caUed  "kings,"  how- 
ever,  were  probably  only  the  heads  of  the  free 

1  See  Note  42  (p.  439). 

*  Introduction  to  Jdiaka^  No.  149.    (Oowell*8  6<L,  voL  L  p.  316.) 

»  Ibid.,  No.  301  (vol.  iii.  p.  1). 

«  See  Note  43  (p.  439). 
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families.  Ves41i  was  really  the  metropolis  of  a 
number  of  federated  republics,  the  influence  of 
which  extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Hindustan. 

The  Licchavis  may  well  have  pushed  east- 
wards into  China  and  Indo-China  long  before  the 
Mauryans  gave  India  its  first  imperial  dynasty; 
though  if  we  find  traces  of  their  influence  in 
western  China  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  their  migration  to 
India  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  their  Eastern  kinsfolk.  In  either 
case,  the  Licchavis  (and  through  them  the  kingdom 
of  Magadha  ^)  must  have  possessed,  in  the  days  of 
the  struggle  against  Kosala,  an  enormous  advantage 
over  their  rivals  in  being  able  to  draw  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  strength  from  Indo-Chinese 
countries  to  which  the  Kosalans  had  no  access. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  discuss  the  various 
arguments  that  Mr  Kingsmill  adduces  to  prove 
that  the  Man-tzii,  Lolos  and  allied  tribes,  and 
perhaps  the  Shans,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Mauryas — some  being  more  or  less  mixed  with 
the  Bod  and  Kiang*  elements  of  Tibet  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  traces  the  Mauryan  element  in 
tribal  names  and  place-names,  in  decorative  and 

>  "  The  struggle  between  Kosala  and  Magadlia  for  the  paramount 
power  in  all  India  was,  in  fact,  probably  decided  when  the  powerful 
confederation  of  the  Licchavis  became  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Magadha." 
(Rhys  Davids'  Buddhist  India^  p.  25.) 

'  For  the  Kiang  element,  see  Kingsmill,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  (China  Bi*anch),  vol.  zxxvii.  29  and  34  ^.  The  Eliang  appear 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Yiieh-ti  or  Lunar  Race,  to  which  reference 
is  made  on  p.  49. 
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architectural  art,^  in  Chinese  records  and  tribal 
traditions,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  phonetic 
history  of  certain  Chinese  characters. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  the  Indo-Chinese  tribes 
appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  their  lack  of 
cohesive  power.  At  one  time  it  must  have  seemed 
as  though  their  empire  would  rival  that  of  their 
Indian  kinsmen  —  if  kinsmen  they  were  —  in 
Magadha,  and  for  centuries  it  might  have  seemed 
a  doubtful  question  whether  they  or  the  Chinese 
were  to  be  the  masters  of  the  vast  country  we 
now  know  as  China.  The  great  kmgdom  of  Tien 
— ^which  included  the  greater  portions  of  Burma 
and  Yunnan  —  was  for  centuries  a  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Chinese  expansion  towards 
the  south,  and  it  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  Chinese  suzerainty  has  been 
accepted  by  western  and  southern  Ssuch'uan. 
The  Shan  kings  of  Tien  or  Nan-Chao  some- 
times arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  Huang- 
ti  (Emperor),  and  frequently  invaded  Chinese 
territory.  In  859  of  our  era  one  of  these 
emperors  besieged  Ch*eng-tu,  the  capital  of 
Ssuch'uan,  and  left  ''eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  towns  with  artificial  noses 

^  It  is  to  the  **Mauryaii''  Man-tzu  that  Mr  Kingsmill  ascribes  the 
excavation  of  the  caves  of  Ssuch'uan  (see  pp.  46  uq,).  He  says  that 
they  were  evidently  the  work  of  a  people  who  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts,  and  that  the  art  in  its  predominant  features 
approaches  more  nearly  to  ancient  Indian  types  than  to  Chinese 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  China  Branch,  vol.  xxzv.  p.  93). 
As  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  a  strong 
artistic  instinct  in  the  decoration  of  the  caves.  I  agree  with  Mr 
Kingsmill,  nevertheless,  in  ascribing  the  art,  such  as  it  is,  to  Indian 
influences. 
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and  ears  made  of  wood."  ^  To  this  day  there  are 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  nominally  Chinese 
territory  in  which  Chinese  law  is  unknown,  and 
with  the  administration  of  which  no  Chinese  official 
dares  to  meddle.  Had  these  various  tribes — many 
of  whom  have  the  right,  according  to  Mr  Kings- 
mill's  theory,  to  claim  a  common  Mauryan  ancestry 
— ^produced  a  few  great  rulers  endowed  with  a 
genius  for  organisation,  their  history  might  have 
been  at  least  as  splendid  as  that  of  the  Manchus 
and  the  so  -  called  Mongohans,  both  of  which 
peoples  have  given  emperors  to  China.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  a  dynasty  of  Mauryan  blood 
did  actually  succeed  for  a  few  brilliant  years  in 
seating  itself  on  the  Chinese  throne,  though  the 
evidence  to  this  effect  is  far  from  conclusive.  Mr 
Kingsmill,  not  content  with  identifying  the  Sinae 
with  a  people  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the 
Mauryans,  has  also  found  reason  for  identifying 
the  Seres  with  the  Man-tzii :  that  is  to  say,  with 
a  race  descended  from  Mauryans  and  Tibetans. 
He  conjectures  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Ts*in  (Ch'in)  were  connected  with  "the  Mans  in 
the  south  "  rather  than  with  "  the  Chinese  in  the 
north."  He  points  out  that  we  can  trace  the 
word  Ts'in^  and  its  homologues  to  an  ancient 
pronunciation    Ser^^   and   that   when   Virgil    and 

'  OaaetUer  of  Upper  Bwrma^  pt.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

'  H^y  pronoonc^  Ch^in  in  modem  Pekingese. 

*  In  this  connection  Mr  Kingsmill  explains  that  the  character  htiamg 
(fi),  which  means  "elephant,''  was  also  originally  pronounced  Ser. 
I  have  already  mentioned  a  mountain-pass  called  the  Ta  Haiang  Ling 
which  is  supposed  to  be  named  after  either  Phi  Hsien's  elephant  or 
Chu-ko  Liang.  (See  p.  117  and  Note  14.)  To  the  south  of  that  paas 
there  is  another  named  the  Hsiao  Hsiang  Ling,  or  Small  Slephaiit 
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other  Roman  writers  mentioned  the  Seres  they 
were  making  use  of  a  name  which  had  become 
famous  through  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
Ts*in  or  Ser,  who  through  the  genius  or  good 
luck  of  Ts4n  Shih  Huang-ti  had  established  a 
short-lived  supremacy  over  the  other  peoples  of 
the  Chinese  empire,^  That  ruler  reigned  from 
about  221  to  209  B.C.,  and  therefore  was  almost 
a  contemporary  of  the  great  emperor  Asoka,  who 
died  only  about  eleven  years  before  Ts*in  Shih 
Huang-ti  began  to  reign.'  The  famous  episode 
of  ''the  burning  of  the  books"  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  year  218  B.a  It  would 
be  curious  if  it  could  be  proved  that,  during  the 
same  century  in  which  the  great  Mauryan  emperor 
of  Magadha  was  trying  to  inaugurate  a  new  epoch 
of  religion  and  peace  by  spreading  the  doctrines 
of  the  Buddha  throughout  southern  Asia,  another 
Mauryan  ruler  was  sitting  on  the  throne  of  China 
and  inaugurating  what  he  believed  to  be  a  new  era 
of  progress  in  north-eastern  Asia  by  the  destruction 
of  the  sacred  books  of  China. 

The  Min-chia,  whose  characteristic  features 
seem  to  dissociate  them  from  the  Mo-so[]in  spite 
of  their  proximity  of  habitation,  are  probably 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  Shans. 
M.   Vial  refers  to  them   in  a  passage   which    I 

Paoa,  which  muBt  be  croesed  on  the  way  to  the  Chien-ch'aiig  valley. 
Mr  KingnTnill  would  perhaps  translate  the  names  of  these  passes  as  the 
Qreat  and  Small  Passes  of  the  Ts^in  or  Ser ;  in  which  case  we  may 
regard  Ts'in  Shih  Huang-ti  as  being  a  third  claimant  to  the  honour  of 
giving  a  name  to  this  pass. 

^  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (China  Branch),  voL 
xxxviL  pp.  22-83. 

*  See  Note  44  (p.  440). 

T 
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translate  as  follows.  ''In  1894,  Hung  Wu, 
emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  caused  a  map  of 
the  empire  to  be  prepared  in  which  the  Yangtse 
is  made  to  form  the  southern  limit  of  China. 
In  1400,  Chien  W6n  or  Hui  Ti,  who  was  Hung 
Wu's  successor,^  was  dispossessed  by  one  of  his 
uncles  and  withdrew  to  Yunnan,  where  he  lay 
hidden  for  thirty  years.  A  great  number  of 
Chinese  followed  him  and  established  themselves 
there.  They  now  form  the  basis  of  this  Chinese 
population  that  we  call  pSn-ti-jSn  pr  Min-chia. 
They  allied  themselves  to  women  of  the  indi- 
genous race.*  All  these  pen-ti-jen  say  that  they 
came  from  a  place  called  Kao  Shih  Ch'iao  of  the 
province  of  Nanking.  "•  The  war  between  Hui 
Ti  and  his  rebellious  but  too  successful  relative, 
the  Prince  of  Yen,  is  a  matter  of  history;  and 
it  is  also  stated  in  the  Chinese  chronicles  that 
when   the   emperor   was   overtaken    by   hopeless 

^  Hung  Wtt  was  the  **  reign-title  **  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  who  reigned  from  1368  to  1398.  His  successor,  whose  **  reign- 
title  "  was  Chien  Win,  ruled  from  1399  to  1402.  With  regard  to  the 
Yangtse  being  taken  as  the  southern  limit  of  China,  this  statement 
can  only  be  accepted  with  an  important  modification,  for  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  China,  including  Yunnan,  were  at  this  t^mm 
regarded  as  being  within  the  empire,  though  the  fact  that  they 
were  chiefly  inhabited  by  non-Chinese  tribes  made  it  somewhi^ 
anomalous  to  describe  them  as  forming  part  of  China  proper.  We 
have  seen  that  Yunnan  was  annexed  to  the  empire  by  KdbhLi  Khan 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Towards  the  close  of  the  following  century 
the  Yunnanese  princes  tried  to  reassert  their  independence,  and  the 
province  was  again  reduced  to  complete  submission  by  the  genermla 
of  the  emperor  Hung  Wu  himself,  who,  in  spite  of  his  maps,  never 
for  a  moment  intended  to  relax  the  imperial  hold  on  that  distant 
province. 

'  By  **  indigenous  race  "  M.  Vial  presumably  means  Loloa  or  Mo-flo. 

*  That  is,  Kiang-su,  the  province  in  which  Shanghai  is  situated. 
Nanking  ¥ra8  at  that  time  the  capital  of  China. 
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defeat  he  escaped  to  Yunnan  in  the  garb  of  a 
Buddhist  monk.  No  doubt  a  number  of  faithful 
followers  accompanied  him  into  exile,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  evidence  upon  which  M.  Vial 
relies  for  his  statement  that  they  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  Min-chia.  The  Min-chia  type  is  quite  un- 
Chinese  in  appearance.  That  most  members  of 
the  tribe  speak  Chinese  is  no  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  their  Chinese  descent  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  was  the  deliberate  policy  of  the 
Chinese  emperors — especially  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  dynasty  —  to  compel  the  conquered 
people  of  Yunnan  to  learn  the  language  of 
northern  China;  and  this  policy  was  so  wonder- 
ftiUy  successful  that  at  the  present  day  nearly 
every  one  in  Yunnan  speaks  a  dialect  which  is 
easily  intelligible  to  any  one  who  has  learned 
Pekingese.  "The  natives  of  Yunnan"  as  Baber 
said  "were  forced  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
north  on  pain  of  death.'*  That  a  strain  of  pure 
Chinese  blood  must  have  mingled  with  that  of 
the  numerous  races  occupying  Yunnan  goes  with- 
out saying;  the  mere  presence  of  large  Chinese 
armies  on  Yunnanese  soil  at  times  when  campaigns 
lasted  for  a  decade  or  more  must  of  itself  have 
tended  to  rub  off  the  sharp  edges  of  racial  dis- 
tinctions; but  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
Min-chia  are  too  well  marked  to  justify  the 
hasty  adoption  of  the  theory  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  Chinese  refugees  from  Nanking. 

The  number  of  different  tribes  who  declare 
that  they  came  originally  from  Nanking  or  else- 
where in  the  east  is  surprisingly  large.     I  have 
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already  ^  referred  to  a  tradition  among  the  Chung- 
chia-tzfi  that  they  came  from  Kiangsi.  The 
Miao-tzii  of  Kuei-chou  apparently  believe  that  they 
came  "  from  the  east"  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans 
records  that  the  La'hu  and  LfOlos  both  declared 
to  him  that  they  *'  came  from  Nanking  ages  ago/' ' 
and  mentions  a  similar  tradition  among  the  Li-so. 
That  the  Chung-chia-tzti,  Miao-tzii,  Lolo,  La'hu, 
Li-so  and  Min-chia  should  have  all  come  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nanking  seems  scarcely  credible, 
and  the  tradition  with  regard  to  most  of  them, 
if  not  all,  may  be  dismissed  as  a  fiction.  But 
indeed  I  am  aware  of  no  theory  about  the  Min- 
chia,  or  about  Lolos,  Mo-so,  Li-so,  Shans  and 
the  rest,  that  settles  all  difficulties  and  fits  in 
with  all  the  facts;  and  if  one  is  tempted  to 
put  faith  in  any  of  the  numerous  hypotheses 
that  have  been  advanced,  it  is  only  because  a 
half-truth  is  not  always  "  the  worst  of  lies,"  and 
a  permanent  suspension  of  judgment  is  a  source 
of  discomfort  to  the  mind  that  shuns  the  cheer- 
less refiige  of  agnosticism. 

1  See  above,  p.  276. 

*  GaaetUer  of  Upper  BurmOj  pt.  L  yoL  L  pp.  585-586. 
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At  Tali-fu  I  found  it  impossible  to  hire  mules 
or  coolies  for  a  journey  to  the  Kunlon  ferry, 
though  during  the  cool  weather  the  transport 
question  would  have  presented  no  difficulty.  To 
travel  from  Tali  to  Yiin-chou,  on  the  south  of  the 
Mekong,  would  have  occupied,  I  was  told,  only 
seven  days,  and  another  twelve  days'  march  would 
have  brought  me  through  the  valley  of  the  Nam 
T'ing  to  the  Salwen  ferry  at  Kunlon,  the  boundary 
of  British  territory.  From  there  it  is  but  four  or 
five  easy  stages  through  the  jimgle  to  the  British 
post  of  Lashio,^  the  headquarters  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  North  Shan  States,  and  from  that 
point  I  could  have  taken  train  to  Mandalay.  In 
summer,  however,  and  especially  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  the  Tali  muleteers  regard 
a  journey  through  the  Nam  T'ing  valley  and  the 
Shan  jungles  of  the  frontier  as  very  deadly,  and  I 
foimd  that  even  an  offer  of  treble  the  usual  pay 
would  not  induce  a  single  man  to  come  forward. 
The  crossing  of  the  Salwen  valley  on  the  way 
to  Bhamo  is  also  considered  a  very  dangerous 
performance  in  the  hot  season ;  but  that,  after  all, 

^  See  below,  p.  8S1. 
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is  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  only,  and  there  is  no 
superstitions  dread  of  any  other  part  of  the  journey. 
I  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  abandon  all 
idea  of  travelling  to  the  Kunlon  ferry,  and  rather 
reluctantly  decided  to  take  the  weU-known  trade- 
route  to  Bhamo,  through  Yung-ch*ang  and  T*6ng. 
yueh. 

So  many  Europeans  in  recent  years  have 
traversed  this  route  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  describe,  in  any  detail,  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  road  which  we  all  know  so  well 
from  the  graphic  accounts  of  such  experienced 
travellers  as  Baber,  Colquhoim,  Captain  Gill  and 
Dr  Morrison.  South-western  China  bears  much 
the  same  appearance  to-day  as  it  did  thirty  years 
ago,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  very 
different  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  though  prob- 
ably the  roads  were  better.  There  is  therefore 
very  Uttie  need  for  me  to  describe  this  part  of  my 
journey  with  any  minuteness. 

I  left  Tali-fu  on  25th  May,  and  passed  through 
the  southern  fortress-city  of  Hsia  Kuan — ^where 
the  trade  is  much  brisker  than  at  Tali-fu  itself — 
after  an  easy  ride  of  6  or  7  miles.  There  my 
road  left  the  lake  and  struck  west  into  a 
ravine,  and  a  few  nules  further  on  I  reached  the 
village  of  Ho  Chiang-p*u.  Next  day  we  passed 
through  Yang  Pi,  crossed  a  suspension  bridge 
which  was  undergoing  repair,  and  after  a  fairly 
stiff  climb  spent  the  night  in  a  hamlet  near 
the  summit  of  a  pass.  On  the  27th  we  crossed 
another  pass  of  no  great  elevation,  rode  through 
T'ai-p4ng-p'u  and  one  or  two  other  small  hamlets. 
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and  descended  into  a  deep  ravine  in  order  to 
cross  the  Ch4ng  Lien  river  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
which,  according  to  an  inscription,  was  recon- 
structed in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  present 
reign  (1892),  with  ftinds  raised  by  the  public,* 
A  few  miles  beyond,  we  halted  for  the  night  in 
the  village  of  Huang  -  lien  -  p*u.  Some  arduous 
climbing  the  next  day  brought  us  to  the  small 
town  of  Yung  P*ing,  which,  a  yeai*  previously,  had 
sufiered  terribly  from  the  floods  of  a  neighbour- 
ing river.  As  no  inn  was  habitable,  I  was  given 
accommodation  in  a  schoolhouse. 

On  the  29th  I  left  Yung  P*ing  by  a  new  road, 
only  recently  opened  to  traffic,  passed  the  villages 
of  Hsiao  T'ien  Pa  situated  amid  rice-fields,  Hsiao 
Hua  Ch4ao  ("  Little  Flower  Bridge  "),  and  Ta  Hua 
Ch*iao  ("  Big  Flower  Bridge ").  Above  the  last- 
named  village  and  overlooking  it  is  a  temple  (the 
San  Sh6ng  Kung),  in  which  I  lunched.  In  the 
afternoon  we  climbed  a  steep  pass  from  which 
an  equally  steep  descent  led  to  the  village  of 
Sha  Yang,  where  we  halted.  Immediately  on 
leaving  this  village  next  day  we  ascended  and 
crossed  a  low  ridge,  and  descended  into  a  smaU 
valley  cultivated  with  rice.  We  crossed  a  stream 
by  a  three -arched  bridge  built  in  1888,  called 
the  "  Stone  Bridge  of  the  Cry  of  the  Phoenix  '* 
(Ffing  Ming  Shih  Ch4ao).  Beyond  this  is  a  row 
of  stone  tablets,  some  commemorating  the  virtues 
of  incorruptible  officials,  and  others  recording  the 
names  of  those  who  had  subscribed  ftmds  for 
building  the  bridge. 

1  Baber  deecribes  the  old  bridge  as  **  very  dilapidated  ^  when  it  waa 
croaeed  by  the  Qrosvenor  Misaion  in  1876. 
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At  the  top   of  the    next    steep  pass,  which 
overlooks  the  deep  trough  through  which  flows 
the   Mekong    river    (called   by  the   Chinese   the 
Lan   Ts'ang    Chiang^),  there    is    a   rather   huge 
temple  much  patronised  and  enriched  by  success- 
ful traders.    The  descent  to  the  river's  edge  is 
very  steep.      ''A  series  of  short  and  dangerous 
zigzags,"    says    Baber,    'Meads    down    to    a  bold 
suspension  bridge  of  60  yards  span,  striding  the 
river  at   its    issue   from   the   darkest  of  gorges. 
The  perpendicular  walls  are  not  100  yards  apart; 
from  our  confined  position  we  did  not  venture 
to  estimate  their  height"*    Only  the  day  before 
my  arrival  a  man  had  been  killed  by  a  boulder 
which  fell  on  his  head  as  he  was  wending  his 
way    down    to    the    river.      One    of   my   escort 
casually    mentioned    this    to    me   just    after    we 
had  passed  the  fatal  spot.     The  man  had  been 
buried  that  morning  close  to  the  place  where  he 
was  killed.     The  boulder  was  supposed  to  have 
been  dislodged  by  a  deer   or  a  goat.     On  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,   close  to  the  bridge,   is 
a  stone  tablet  or  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Spirit 
of   the  Mountain,  and    an    inscription  in  which 
the  bridge  is  described  as  the  T*ai  P*ing  Ch'iao 
("Great  Peace  Bridge").     The  bridge  is  covered 
by  a  wooden  arcade,  from  the  roof  of  which  are  sus- 
pended several  pien  or  boards  bearing  appropriate 
inscriptions  in  huge  gilt  letters.     One   of  them 
has  the  four  words,  Shan  Kao  Shm  Ch'ang  ("  The 

'  Captain  Gill  (fiiver  of  Ooldm  Sand)  somewhat  exaggerates  the 
difficulties  of  what  he  calls  "  this  desperate  gorge." 
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mountain  is  lofty  and  the  river  is  long  ") — ^whieh 
remark  if  wanting  in  imaginative  insight  at  least 
expresses  an  obvious  truth  concisely  and  to  the 
point  The  cliffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
are  Ukewise  covered  with  short  inscriptions,  carved 
deeply  into  the  rock.  One  of  the  largest  of  all 
consists  of  the  four  words,  J&n  Li  So  T^UTig^ 
(^'Made  a  thoroughfare  by  the  labour  of  man"). 
The  construction  of  this  great  bridge  is  indeed 
an  engineering  feat  of  which  any  people  might 
well  be  proud. 

On  leaving  the  river  we  had  a  stiff  climb 
over  a  fairly  well  paved  road  to  P*ing  P*o,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  ought  to  be  excellent  moun- 
taineers. They  cannot  go  out  of  doors  in  any 
direction  without  having  to  ascend  or  descend  a 
steep  mountain-side.  A  ftuther  dimb  of  nearly 
8  miles,  partly  beside  the  bed  of  a  stream  which 
in  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  be  a  foaming  torrent 
but  in  dry  weather  is  absolutely  non-existent, 
brought  us  to  our  destination  for  the  night  in 
the  village  of  Shui  Chai.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  village  I  foimd  some  tombstones  of 
a  kind  I  had  not  hitherto  seen,  though  1  met 
with  many  similar  ones  thereafter.  They  are  like 
stone  drums  or  cylinders  stuck  end-wise  into  the 
ground,  but  shghtly  convex  on  the  top.  On  some 
of  the  grave-tablets  are  inscribed  the  words,  Chia 
Ckeng  ("  The  City  Beautiful "). 

So  far  throughout  my  journey  I  had  been 
remarkably  fortunate  as  regards  weather.  The 
rainy  season  in  western  Yunnan  usually  begins 

*  A  Jd  flr  «. 
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early  in  May,  yet,  except  for  some  snow-storms, 
one  day's  rain  at  Li-chiang,  and  two  or  three  heavy 
showers  after  leaving  Tali-fu,  I  had  met  with 
nothing  but  the  most  brilliant  smishine.  I  knew, 
however,  that  once  the  rains  began  in  earnest 
they  would  continue  incessantly  for  many  weeks 
to  come,  and  for  this  reason  I  was  anxious 
to  reach  Bhamo  as  quickly  as  possible.  What 
became  of  the  weather  aft^r  I  had  reached  the 
Irrawaddy  valley  was  a  matter  of  indifierence: 
aprh  moi  le  deluge!  The  next  stage  after  Shui 
Chai  was  the  city  of  Yung-ch'ang,  and  as  I  had 
to  pay  off  my  Tali  muleteers  there,  and  engage 
others  to  take  me  on  to  T*§ng-yiieh,  I  sent  on  my 
servant  post-haste  to  Yung-ch'ang  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  in  advance  in  order  that 
I  might  not  have  to  waste  a  day.  Following 
him  more  leisurely,  I  left  Shui  Chai  and  rode 
along  a  winding  road  for  about  6  miles  to  the 
summit  of  a  pass  from  which  we  had  a  good  view 
of  a  portion  of  the  Yung-ch^ang  plain.  This 
range  of  hills  separates  the  watershed  of  the 
Mekong  frx>m  that  of  the  much-dreaded  Salwen. 
Soon  aft;er  crossing  the  pass  our  road  led  us  down 
the  left  side  of  a  small  mountain  stream,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  reflect  that  its  waters  were 
destined,  like  myself,  for  British  territory.  The 
first  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  pass  was  Niu 
Ohio  Kuan.  It  consisted  of  two  huts  in  Baber's 
time,  and  though  it  has  since  then  quintupled 
in  size  it  is  by  no  means  an  imposing  centre  of 
population.  A  mUe  ftulher  down  the  slope  we 
reached   Kuan  F'o,  a  larger  village,  whence  we 
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descended  to  the  edge  of  the  Yung-ch'ang  plain, 
and  passed  by  the  side  of  the  village  of  Shih 
K'o  Ts*un,  which  possesses  a  rather  handsome 
and  imposing  temple,  the  Kuang  Tsun  SstL^  I 
may  note  here  that  as  one  enters  western  Yuman 
a  tendency  to  over  -  decoration  and  omateness 
in  the  architecture  of  temples  is  observable,  but 
on  the  whole  the  effect  is  generally  rather 
pleasing  than  otherwise,  as  carved  and  decorated 
doorways  and  fantastic  gables  often  relieve  the 
sordid  meanness  of  the  village  dwelling-houses* 
No  doubt  the  influence  of  non- Chinese  races, 
akin  to  the  Burmese  or  Shans,  has  been  at 
work  here. 

The  next  village  was  Pan  Ch^iao,  a  prosperous- 
looking  place  with  a  street  of  shops  and  many 
new  buildings  and  ferocious  dogs.  One  of  the 
dogs,  however,  came  to  sorry  grief  in  a  conflict 
with  my  own  buU-terrier,  which — I  will  say  it  to 
his  credit — seldom  took  the  trouble  to  fight  unless 
his  antagonists  were  at  least  two  in  number.  On 
leaving  this  village  we  were  in  fiill  view  of  Yung- 
ch*ang  city,  with  its  curious  pjrramidal  hill  in 
the  background.  We  entered  by  the  north  gate 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Within  the  city  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  we  were  still  traversing  coimtry 
roads,  for  we  passed  many  wide  open  spaces, 
cultivated  plots  and  a  few  isolated  cottages,  and 
the  prickly  pear  was  flourishing  where  one  might 
have  expected  to  find  shops  and  paved  streets. 
However,  the  whole  city  did  not  present  this 
forlorn    appearance,  for   a    turning  to  the  right 
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brought  us  to  a  busy  and  populous  quarter,  and 
a  further  turn  to  the  left  led  us  into  a  lane  in 
which  inns  abounded,  showing  that  the  city 
fostered  a  certain  amount  of  trade. 

I  expected  to  find  a  jbir  assortment  of  foreign 
articles  for  sale  here,  but  there  were  few.  Tinned 
pineapples  fix>m  a  Chinese  firm  in  Singapore, 
bearing  a  distinguished  -  looking  label  with  the 
Royal  Arms  and  the  British  lion,  were  to  be 
bought  for  the  equivalent  of  ninepence  a  tin ;  and 
^'Finest  Mineral  Wax  Candles,  specially  made 
for  India,"  and  sold  by  a  well-known  Rangoon 
firm,  were  also  to  be  had  for  about  one  shilling 
per  packet  of  five. 

We  have  seen  that  the  district  of  which 
Tali-fii  is  the  centre,  is  the  Carajan  of  Marco 
Polo.  Its  western  limit  appears  to  have  been 
the  Mekong  river,  and  west  of  that  was  the  old 
kingdom  or  state  which  Marco  calls  the  Province 
of  Zardandan.  To  its  capital  he  gives  the  name 
of  Vochan,  and  this  city  has  been  identified  with 
Yung-ch^ang.  This  is  the  "  Golden  -  Teeth  *' 
country,  so  named  because  the  inhabitants  were 
said  to  cover  their  teeth  with  thin  movable  plates 
of  gold.  Of  this  custom  no  vestige  remains,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  people  are  represented 
by  Shans  or  by  some  race  connected  with  the 
Kachins.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
evidently  regarded  by  the  Chinese  tiU  quite 
modem  times  as  an  inferior  race,  for  there  is 
in  the  Chinese  Penal  Code  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  immigrant  Chinese,  visiting  Yimg-ch'ang  f<Mr 
purposes  of  trade,  must  not  ally  themselves  by 
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marriage  with  the  ''outer  barbarians"  of  that 
neighbourhood.  The  extraordinary  practice  known 
to  us  by  the  name  (popularised  by  Tylor)  of 
Couvade  apparently  existed  in  Yung  -  ch'ang 
in  Marco  Polo's  time;  and  as  he  was  doubtless 
unaware  of  its  prevalence  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  his  testimony  on  the  subject  may 
be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  ''And  when  one 
of  their  wives,"  says  Marco,  "has  been  delivered 
of  a  child,  the  infant  is  washed  and  swathed, 
and  then  the  woman  gets  up  and  goes  about 
her  household  affairs,  whilst  the  husband  takes 
to  bed  with  the  chUd  by  his  side,  and  so  keeps 
his  bed  for  forty  days;  and  all  the  kith  and 
kin  come  to  visit  him,  and  keep  up  a  great 
festivity.  They  do  this  because,  say  they,  the 
woman  has  had  a  hard  bout  of  it,  and  'tis  but 
fair  the  man  should  have  his  share  of  suffering."  ^ 
Whether  this  explanation  of  the  custom  is  the 
true  one  is  perhaps  open  to  doubt.  It  is  hardly 
flattering  to  the  kith  and  kin,  who  presumably 
did  their  best  to  relieve  the  man's  monotony, 
and  make  matters  as  pleasant  as  the  somewhat 
singular  circumstances  permitted. 

The  annals  of  Yung-ch'ang  should  prove  of 
exceptional  interest  to  the  student  of  Chinese 
history,  for  they  cannot  but  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  relations  between  the  various  tribes 
and  states  that  have  striven  for  the  mastery  of 
western  Yunnan  and  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Mekong  and  Salwen.  Its  first  annexation  to 
the  Chinese  empire  may  be  assigned  to  the  year 

'  YuM  M(Mteo  Polo  (OoidMr'a  tditumX  voL  iL  p.  86. 
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1277,  when  a  great  battle — vividly  described  by 
Marco  Polo^ — ^was  fought  in  the  Yung-ch'ang 
plain  between  the  army  of  the  Great  Khan  and 
the  ambitious  king  of  Mien,  or  Burma,  the  main 
strength  of  whose  army  consisted  in  a  host  of 
elephants.  ''  Then  might  you  see  swashing  blows 
dealt  and  taken  from  sword  and  mace ;  then  might 
you  see  knights  and  horses  and  men-atarms  go 
down;  then  might  you  see  arms  and  hands  and 
legs  and  heads  hewn  off:  and  besides  the  dead 
that  fell,  many  a  wounded  man,  that  never  rose 
again,  for  the  sore  press  there  was.  The  din  and 
uproar  were  so  great  from  this  side  and  fit>m  that, 
that  Gk)d  might  have  thundered  and  no  man  would 
have  heard  it!  Great  was  the  medley,  and  dire 
and  parlous  was  the  fight  that  was  fought  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  Tartars  had  the  best  of  it" 

The  population  of  Yung-ch'ang  is  still  a  very 
mixed  one,  but  the  Chinese  language  is  spoken 
and  understood  by  all  classes,  and  the  dialect 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  metropolitan  province. 
The  observant  Marco  Polo  noticed  among  the 
people  of  Zardandan  the  prevalence  of  the  custom 
of  tatooing  the  body  and  legs:  a  custom  which 
to  this  day  is  universal  among  the  Shans  and 
Burmese  and  allied  races. 

On  arrival  at  my  inn  I  found  that  all  arrange* 
ments  for  the  next  stage  of  my  journey  had  been 
duly  made,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  set 
out  with  two  new  riding  mules — one  for  myself 
and  one  for  my  servant — and  two  baggage  mules. 
The  muleteers  undertook  to  get  us  to  T*6ng-yueh 

'  Yule's  Marco  Polo  (Cozdier's  editionX  voL  iL  pp.  98-104. 
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in  five  days,  and  kept  their  word.  Our  road  led 
through  tlie  city  past  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
God  of  Wealth  and  out  of  the  south  gate.  I 
noticed  the  date  ''Kuang  Hsu  xxvi"  (1900)  on 
some  of  the  bricks  of  the  city  wall,  showing  that 
a  restoration  had  taken  place  recently.  Unfortu- 
nately the  authorities  take  no  steps  to  prevent  weeds 
and  shrubs  from  growing  in  the  interstices  and  on 
the  parapet,  and  the  roots  must  in  course  of  time 
seriously  affect  the  stability  of  the  structure.  Out- 
side the  gate  we  passed  a  Kuan  Yin  temple  and 
went  through  a  small  suburb.  The  road  then  lay 
for  about  4  miles  southward  over  the  plain  and 
through  the  village  of  Wo  Shih  Wo  (the  "  Sleeping 
Lion's  Den'').  The  name  is  derived  from  a  cave 
a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  village.  The  smell 
of  the  innumerable  bats,  not  to  mention  the  dis- 
quieting possibility  of  arousing  the  lion  from  his 
slumbers,  would  make  the  cave  a  disagreeable 
place  to  explore.  The  cave  evidently  penetrates 
some  distance  into  the  hill,  though  from  the 
entrance  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far,  as  there 
is  a  turn  to  the  left.  It  was  very  dark,  and  I 
did  not  venture  far  into  the  interior,  as  there 
was  a  steep  slope  made  slippery  by  the  constant 
dripping  of  water  from  the  roof.  The  descent 
would  have  been  easy  enough — 

^^  Sed  revocare  gradum  superasque  evadere  ad  auras 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est," — 

so  I  left  the  attempt  to  the  next  traveller. 

From    here    the    road    wound    steadily  but 

not  steeply  up  and  over  a  range  of  hills,  and 

brought  us  to  the  village  of  Hao  Tzfi  P'u.  We 
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continued  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  a  pass,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  corresponding  descent  reached 
the  village  of  L#ng  Shui  Ching  ("Cold  Water 
Well").  Another  5  or  6  miles  brought  us  down 
to  a  level  plain  and  to  our  halting-place — ^the 
large  village  of  P'u  Piao.  Here  I  found  the 
accommodation  bad,  though  it  is  a  r^fular  stage 
and  there  are  several  inns. 

The  next  stage  was  a  very  short  one,  only 
about  7  miles,  but  it  brought  us  to  the  edge  of 
the  "  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  " — the  chasm 
through  which  flows  the  Salwen — and  my  men 
would  not  dare  to  cross  it  unless  they  were  quite 
fresh  and  had  dosed  themselves  well  with  quinine. 
The  road  from  P*u  Piao  offers  no  difficulties.  The 
only  villages  we  passed  were  several  which  bore 
the  collective  name  of  Fang  Ma  Chiang.  Baber 
describes  this  place  as  being  a  ruined  hamlet,  but 
it  has  risen  from  its  ashes  since  his  day.  Even 
as  late  as  Baber's  time  this  district  was  the  scene 
of  sanguinary  strife  between  the  imperial  forces 
and  a  noted  rebel  chief.  Baber  actually  saw  the 
rebel  camp  on  the  hills  opposite  the  road  in  the 
Fang  Ma  Ch'ang  valley.  No  wonder  he  passed 
villages  in  ruins.  Two  miles  further  brought  us 
to  the  end  of  our  short  stage  —  the  miserable 
hamlet  of  Ta  Pan  Ching.  A  short  distance  behind 
it,  on  the  slope  of  a  wooded  hill,  is  a  small  rock- 
temple.  In  it  there  are  four  sedent  figures  and  two 
standing.  A  semicircular  brick  wall  is  built  in 
front  of  them,  so  that  their  view,  if  they  had 
eyes  to  see,  would  be  distinctly  circumscribed  and 
lacking  in  variety.    Just   above  the  shiine,  and 
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nearly   hidden   by   trees,   is   a   picturesque   little 
temple,  and  close  by  are  a  few  graves. 

Next  morning,  after  dosing  my  men  and  myself 
with  all  the  quinine  that  was  likely  to  be  good 
for  us,  I  began  the  long  winding  descent  into 
the  valley  of  the  Salwen,  the  Chinese  name  for 
which  is  the  Lu  Chiang  or  Lu  Tzfi  Chiang.^  I 
started  on  foot  half  an  hour  before  my  men, 
and  did  not  see  them  until  we  all  foregathered 
at  the  river.  Soon  after  starting  I  came  upon  a 
stream  of  running  water  by  the  side  of  which 
was  a  tablet  bearing  a  Chinese  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  the  water  was  dangerous  to  drink. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  streams  of  this  valley  really 
contain  some  vegetable  or  mineral  poison,  and 
that  it  is  from  this  fact  that  the  valley  derives 
its  terrible  reputation?  The  height  of  Ta  Pan 
Ching  above  sea-level  is  4,500  feet,  while  the 
bed  of  the  Salwen  lies  at  about  2,400;  the 
actual  descent  was  therefore  2,100  feet.  It  is 
not  very  steep,  for  the  Salwen  valley  at  this 
point  is  very  much  broader  than  that  of  the 
Mekong  in  the  same  latitude.  Aft;er  an  easy 
and  pleasant  walk  I  reached  the  suspension  bridge 
feeling  quite  as  free  frx)m  sickness  as  when  I 
started. 

I  can  offer  no  plausible  theory  to  account  for 
the  traditional  unhealthiness  of  the  Salwen  valley. 
To  all  appearance  its  verdant  hills  and  broad  slopes 
ought  to  be  covered  with  cultivation  and  with  the 
homes  of  thousands  of  industrious  farmers.  As  it 
is,  not  a  soul  lives  in  the  whole  of  that  splendid 
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stretch  of  country  except  a  few  despised  Shan 
or  Pa  I  tribesmen,  who  are  apparently  the  only 
people  who  can  dwell  there  and  thrive.  Most 
travellers  dash  across  as  if  they  were  ttying  for 
their  lives/  and  consider  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  are  not  struck  down  before  they  reach 
the  heights  overlooking  the  further  side  of  the 
valley.  Baber's  account  of  its  terrors,  as  they 
were  described  to  him,  is  well  worth  quoting. 
"  The  morrow's  journey  would  lead  us  across  the 
Salwen  —  a  river,  to  the  native  mind,  teeming 
with  portent  and  mystery.  In  western  Yunnan 
this  river  is  always  spoken  of  with  a  certain  awe. 
Governor  Ts'§n  himself  had  warned  us  to  cross 
its  valley  with  all  haste.  Often  had  we  been  told 
of  the  many  varieties  of  malarious  exhalations 
which  shroud  the  hoUow  after  sunrise:  fogs, 
red,  yellow  and  blue,  of  which  the  red  is  the 
most  deadly  and  the  blue  next  in  the  scale  of 
mortality,  (rcneral  Thunder,  who  had  never 
previously  crossed,  came  to  notify  to  us  that  he 
had  determined  to  start  before  daylight,  so  as 
to  get  well  beyond  the  river  before  the  sun  was 
up.  Luckily  for  us,  he  said,  the  deadly  flood 
was  now  spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge,  but 
before  its  construction  travellers  had  to  pass 
in  boats.  In  those  days  a  gruesome  monster, 
resembling  in  shape  a  huge  blanket,  would  issue 
from  the  depths,  and,  wrapping  passengers  and 

^  Tliis  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Chinese  who  come  from  a  long 
distance,  and  only  know  the  Salwen  by  hearsay.  My  men  (who 
belonged  to  Ynng-ch^ang)  treated  the  valley  with  a  disrespect  that  was 
perhaps  bred  of  familiarity,  for  they  certainly  did  not  unduly  buRj 
themselves. 
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boat   in  his  foetid  folds,  would  sink   back    into 
his  native  abyss."* 

How  far  back  these  superstitions  may  be 
traced  is  difficult  to  say.  Certainly  in  Marco 
Polo's  time,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  were 
widely  current ;  for,  though  he  himself  obviously 
did  not  cross  the  valley,  he  describes  the  whole 
region  as  ''full  of  great  woods  and  mountains 
which  'tis  impossible  to  pass,  the  air  in  sununer 
is  so  impure  and  bad ;  and  any  foreigners  attempt- 
ing it  would  die  for  certain."  That  travellers 
descending  from  the  high  Yunnan  plateau  into 
a  steamy  valley  only  2,400  feet  above  sea-level 
may  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  sudden 
change  of  temperature,^  and  perhaps  become  liable 
to  attacks  of  fever,  is  not  improbable;  but  as 
none  of  my  own  party  succumbed  to  sickness, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Salwen  has  been 
unjustly  maligned.  My  friend  the  Peking  Times 
correspondent  has  told  us  ''there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  deadliness  of  the  valley  is  a 
tradition  rather  than  a  reality."  In  view  of  Dr 
Morrison's  well-known  accuracy,  I  am  content 
to  accept  his  opinion  as  the  true  one,  more 
especially  as  it  coincides  with  my  own.  Being  a 
man  of  scientific  and  medical  skill  he  would  surely 
have  sought  out  and  annihilated  Baber's  blanket- 
fiend  if  it  had  existed. 

1  Bojal  Qeographical  Society's  SuppUmentary  Papers^  voL  i.  pp. 
176-177. 

*  At  Ta  Pto  Ching  (4,500  feet)  the  shade  temperature  immediately 
after  sunrise  was  67*  :  in  the  temple  at  the  Salwen  bridge  (2,400  feet) 
it  was  only  81*  at  midday.  So  even  the  dhange  of  temperature  was 
not  very  seiioas. 
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After  crossing  the  suspension  bridge,  which  is 
similar  in  construction  to  those  ahready  noticed 
but  is  in  two  sections,  I  came  to  a  small  Pa  I 
hamlet  and  a  temple.  Being  in  no  huny,  and 
anxious  to  give  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  valley 
every  opportimity  of  doing  their  worst  on  me, 
I  paid  a  long  visit  to  the  temple  and  waited 
about  an  hour  for  the  arrival  of  my  caravan.  I 
was  told  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  were  gradually  increasing  in  numbers  and 
bringing  more  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  and 
that  they  were  ruled  by  a  t^u  ssU  or  tribal  chief 
who  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  a 
place  about  10  miles  to  the  south.  A  path  leads 
thither  along  the  river-bank. 

The  upward  climb  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  was  not  arduous,  and  the  mules  made  the 
ascent  without  much  difficulty  in  spite  of  the  &ct 
that  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain  turned  the 
road  into  a  running  stream.  It  was  curious  to 
watch  the  rain-storm  in  the  shape  of  a  dense 
grey  cloud  rushing  southwards  through  the  valley. 
On  looking  back  towards  the  river,  then  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  below  us,  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  silver  waters  of  the  Salwen  sparkling  in 
brilliant  simshine ;  in  a  moment  they  were  hidden 
by  a  rolling  mass  of  dark  vapour,  out  of  which 
arose  a  strange  parti-coloured  rainbow  in  which 
orange  and  blue-green  predominated.  Its  perfect 
arch  crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river-bed 
where  the  valley  was  narrowest,  spanning  the 
river  like  a  fEiiry  bridge.  In  five  minutes  the 
storm   rolled   on  and   the   rainbow   feuled   away. 
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leaving  me  with  the  impression  that  I  had 
never  seen  anything  more  beautiful  or  more 
strange.  The  fancy  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
perhaps  some  such  natural  phenomenon  as  this 
that  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Baber  about  the  tinted  fogs  that  varied  in 
deadliness  according  to  their  colour. 

We  were  all  in  a  very  wet  and  draggled 
condition  when  we  arrived  at  the  wretched 
wattle  -  and  -  mud  hamlet  of  Hu  Mu  Shu,  after 
a  climb  of  about  8,100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  When  we  started  next  morning  it 
was  stiU  raining,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  clothes 
that  we  had  dried  with  difficulty  were  again 
wet  through.  Our  path  lay  to  a  great  extent 
through  thick  forest,  and  the  dripping  of  the 
leaves  was  almost  as  troublesome  as  the  rain 
itself.  We  had  a  steady  climb  of  about  8  miles 
to  the  hamlet  called  Hsiang  Po  (''Elephant's 
Neck"),  and  a  further  climb  of  1,500  feet  to  the 
summit  of  a  pass  8,780  feet  high.  There  is  a 
wooden  gateway  at  the  top.  From  here  the 
road  descends  for  about  a  mile,  then  ascends 
again  and  undulates,  and  finally  goes  rather 
steeply  down  to  the  hamlet  of  T*ai  P'ing, 
where  we  halted  for  our  midday  rest.  Pheasants 
abound  in  this  district,  but  the  jimgle  is  so 
thick  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  leave  the 
pathway  in  search  of  game.  Our  host  at  T'ai 
P'ing  possessed  some  valuable  European  articles 
in  the  shape  of  a  glass  oil-lamp  and  two  empty 
claret  bottles  probably  left  behind  by  some 
traveller  more  amply  provided  than  myself  with 
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good  things.  The  descent  to  the  Shweli  or 
Lung  River  was  a  steep  and  slippery  ride  in  the 
course  of  which  we  descended  about  8,500  feet 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge  of 
the  usual  type.  A  mile  or  two  furdier  on  we 
came  to  the  village  of  Kan-lan-chan,  where  we 
spent  the  night  in  a  very  duty  inn. 

Next  day's  stage  presented  no  features  of 
special  interest.  Early  in  the  afternoon  I 
descended  to  the  T^dng  -  yUeh  plain,  which  is 
studded  with  more  or  less  prosperous  villages, 
and  soon  caught  sight  of  the  semi  -  European 
buildings  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  and 
— more  welcome  still — the  Union  Jack  floating 
over  the  gates  of  the  British  Consulate.  There  I 
was  most  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by 
Mr  Ottewell,  Acting  British  Consul,  and  enjoyed 
a  two  days'  rest. 

T*§ng-yueh  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  pro- 
posed British  railway  from  Bhamo,  regarding  which 
negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  That  the  trade  between  Burma 
and  China  by  this  route  requires  some  stimulus 
is  unquestionable.  The  ofiicials  in  charge  of  the 
T^Sng-yiieh  Customs  informed  me  that  the  volume 
of  trade  annually  passing  through  their  hands  was 
not  showing  any  elasticity,  and  that  the  Customs 
revenue  barely  served  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  Whether  the  railway  wiQ  stimulate 
the  trade  to  any  very  great  extent  is  question- 
able ;  for  caravans  boimd  for  Burma  have  already 
surmounted  all  serious  obstacles,  in  the  shape  of 
mountain  and  flood,  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
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T*6ng-3rtieh,  so  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
a  railway  would  merely  shorten  by  a  few  days  a 
journey  which  abeady  might  have  lasted  months. 
Local  traffic  between  the  two  termini  will  probably 
be  found  fairly  remunerative,  though  very  large 
returns  can  hardly  be  expected.  If  the  railway 
could  be  carried  on  to  Tali-fu,  its  ultimate  success 
would  be  a  certainty;  but  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties  are  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
required  for  construction  would  be  enormous. 
From  Tali-fii  several  branch  lines  might  be  con- 
structed, one  going  south  to  the  Kunlon  ferry  (a 
route  which  has  already  been  surveyed)  to  meet 
the  existing  British  line  from  Mandalay  to  Lashio, 
and  another  going  north  to  Li-chiang.  The  main 
line  should,  of  course,  be  carried  eastwards  to 
Yunnan-fii,  which  will  very  soon  be  in  railway 
communication  with  French  Indo-China  and  the 
port  of  Haiphong.  The  branch  line  from  Tali-fii  to 
Li-chiang — following  the  route  traversed  by  myself^ 
— would  meet  with  no  great  difficulties,  and  would 
pass  through  a  series  of  rich  and  populous  valleys. 
Even  if  Li-chiang  were  a  terminus  it  is  probable 
that  the  local  traffic  would  amply  justify  such  a 
railway ;  though  it  would  be  better  still  if  fiirther 
branches  could  be  carried  on  to  Wei-hsi  in  the 
west,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Tibetan  trade,  and 
to  Hui-U-chou  or  Ning-yiian-fii  on  the  east,  to  tap 
the  trade  of  the  Chien-ch*ang  valley,  which  might 
eventually  include  a  great  deal  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Ssuch'uan.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  these 
lines — with  the  exception  of  the  branch  from  Tali 

^  Or  the  alternative  route  throogh  the  valley  of  Ho  ChHng. 
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to  Li-chiang — would  be  very  costly  to  construct 
and  to  keep  in  repair.  Meanwhile  British  enter- 
prise seems  content  to  restrict  itself  to  the  short 
line  between  Bhamo  and  T^dng-yiieh.  This  rail- 
way wiU  doubtless  fully  justify  its  existence,  but 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  line  will  seriously 
compete  with  the  French  lines  in  the  east  of  the 
province,  or  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  in 
deflecting  the  trade  of  Yunnan  from  Tongking  to 
Burma.^ 

At  T*§ng-yueh  I  paid  off  the  Tibetan  servant 
who  had  accompanied  me  from  Tachienlu,  and  the 
muleteers  who  had  come  from  Yimg-ch'ang,  and 
engaged  new  mules  and  coolies  to  take  me  to 
Bhamo.  I  resumed  my  journey  on  8th  June. 
The  path  soon  leaves  the  plain  and  mounts 
through  extensive  graveyards  and  over  barren 
hills.  Later  in  the  day  we  descended,  gradually 
but  steadily,  to  a  valley,  narrow,  but  veiy  exten- 
sively cultivated  with  rice  and  dotted  with  many 
villages.  In  many  cases  the  recent  rains  had 
caused  the  inundated  rice-fields  to  overflow  into 
the  road,  which  was  often  quite  submerged.  I 
lunched  at  the  smaU  village  of  J6  Shui  T*ang, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  possesses  a  natural  hot 
spring.  We  had  now  left  the  Yunnan  plateau 
behind  us,  and  had  descended  to  the  plains  that 
slope  gradually  downwards  towards  the  Irrawaddy. 
For  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Burma  I  found  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population  were  Shans  and 

^  Those  interested  in  the  railway  question  should  consult  Major 
Ryder's  paper  in  the  Oeograpkical  Joumcd  lot  February  1903 
(yoL  xxi.)  and  Major  Davies's  remarks  thereon. 
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Kachins,  whose  picturesque  dresses  are  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  drab  -  coloured  garments  that 
generally  content  the  less  aesthetic  Chinese.  The 
women  are  remarkable  for  their  headgear,  which 
is  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  isolated  Shans  whom 
I  had  seen  in  the  Salwen  valley.  It  consists  of  a 
tall  dark  turban  that  looks  like  a  kind  of  ante- 
diluvian gentleman's  top-hat  that  has  been  cruelly 
sat  upon.  Unfortunately  the  Shans,  both  men 
and  women,  are  much  given  to  disfiguring  their 
mouths  by  chewing  betel-nut — a  disagreeable  habit 
of  an  otherwise  charming  people.  The  drinking- 
water  in  this  part  of  the  country — ^as  is  generally 
the  case  in  a  land  of  padi-fields — must  be  used 
with  great  caution.  I  passed  a  clear  flowing 
stream,  by  the  side  of  which  was  the  notifica- 
tion, t*zu  shui  yu  tu  ("This  water  is  poisonous'') 
-a  warning  which  must  be  disconcerting  to  a 
thirsty  wayfarer. 

We  spent  the  night  of  our  first  day  from 
T*6ng-yueh  in  a  roomy  temple  in  the  large  village 
of  Nan  Tien.  The  next  day  was  imeventful.  We 
traversed  execrable  roads.  Often  it  was  difficult 
to  know  whether  we  were  on  the  path  or  in  a 
padi-field,  for  both  were  inundated,  and  we  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  wading  through 
a  series  of  shallow  and  very  muddy  lakes.  We 
spent  the  second  night  in  the  market  village 
of  Kau  Ngai,  and  the  third  in  Hsiao  Hsin  Kai 
("Little  Bhamo").  The  purely  Shan  villages 
were  generally  enclosed  within  fences,  and  we  did 
not  see  much  of  them;  but  I  noticed  that  the 
native  houses  in  the  Chinese  Shan  States  are  less 
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picturesque,  and  also  apparently  less  clean  and 
commodious  than  those  of  the  Liao-Shans  in  the 
French  Shan  States  and  Siam.  On  11th  June 
the  swollen  rivers  caused  us  even  greater  trouble 
than  the  flooded  rice-fields,  and  at  one  point  I 
feared  we  should  have  to  wait  till  the  waters 
subsided.  Between  the  villages  of  Hsiao  Hsin 
Kai  and  Lung  Chang  Kai  we  came  to  a  river 
which,  though  doubtless  an  insignificant  brook  in 
dry  weather,  was  then  a  swift  and  muddy  river 
about  60  yards  broad.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  boat,  bridge  or  ford,  and  our  mules,  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  their  kind,  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  leave  the  bank.  Finally,  my  two 
baggage  animals  were  relieved  of  their  burdens, 
which  were  carried  across  in  separate  light  loads 
on  the  heads  of  coolies.  The  latter  were  stripped 
to  the  skin,  for  the  water  was  almost  high  enough 
to  take  them  off  their  feet.  One  of  them  lost 
his  footing,  and  let  his  load  fall  into  the  water;  it 
was  recovered,  but  most  unfortunately  it  contained 
some  rolls  of  exposed  photographic  films.  The 
comparatively  poor  results  of  my  journey  firom 
the  photographic  point  of  view  —  for  dozens  of 
films  were  utterly  ruined — are  largely  due  to  that 
unhappy  accident.  The  fact  that  I  had  so  nearly 
reached  my  journey's  end  and  had  so  far  escaped 
any  such  mishap  rendered  it  all  the  more  vexatious. 
1  crossed  the  river  without  any  disaster  to  myself, 
but  the  drenching  to  which  I  was  unavoidably 
subjected  gave  me  an  attack  of  fever,  which 
was  not  shaken  off  for  several  days.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  get  rid  of  colds  and  fevers  in  the  steamy 
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tropical  valleys  of  the  Shan  States  as  it  is  in  the 
exhilarating  climate  of  the  Tibetan  mountains. 
The  latter  part  of  the  same  day's  journey  (the 
fourth  stage  from  T*§ng-yUeh)  was  unexpectedly 
easy.  I  suddenly  found  myself  on  a  good  broad 
road,  unmetalled,  but  well  engineei^d.  I  followed 
this  road  the  whole  way  to  Bhamo,  and  it  was  not 
until  my  arrival  there  that  I  was  given  an  explana- 
tion  of  so  unusual  a  phenomenon  as  a  carriage 
road  in  Chinese  territory.  It  was  the  work  of 
British  engineers,  and  had  been  underUken  by 
the  Government  of  Burma  at  the  request  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  of  Yunnan.  The 
provincial  funds  have  not  yet  permitted  of  the 
extension  of  the  road  to  T*dng-yueh,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  future  travellers,  and 
in  the  interests  of  trade,  that  something  will  be 
done  to  carry  it  over  the  rain  -  sodden  plains. 
When  we  struck  the  British-made  road  we  were 
about  70  or  80  miles  from  Bhamo,  and  between 
20  and  80  from  the  British  frontier.  At  15  miles 
from  the  frontier  we  halted  for  the  night  in  the 
village  of  Man-hsien,  which  is  the  administrative 
centre  of  a  Chinese-Shan  chief  or  sawbwa.^  It  is 
only  a  hamlet  consisting  of  about  thirty  flimsy 
bamboo  huts,  several  of  which  were  shops  for 
the  sale  of  local  produce. 

On  12th  June  my  day's  journey  began  in 
Chinese  and  ended  in  British  territory.  Being 
too  impatient  to  wait  for  my  muleteers — who 
showed  no  emotion  at  the  proximity  of  the  British 

>  So  called  by  the  Burmese.    The  Shan  word  is  Sao-p^  which  is 
Um  detignation  of  a  tribal  chief  or  prince. 
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flag — I  started  on  foot  and  walked  the  whole  of 
the  15  miles  to  the  frontier.  There  was  a  heavy 
shower  in  the  early  morning,  but  the  sky  soon 
cleared  up,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the 
fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  beat  upon  me  with 
all  their  strength,  and  taxed  all  the  resisting 
power  of  the  shilling  umbrella  I  had  bought  at 
San  Ying.  The  gradient  of  the  road  was  excellent 
throughout,  but  being  unmetalled  it  had  heexx 
much  damaged  by  the  recent  rains.  In  many 
places  it  was  entirely  blocked  by  landslips ;  at 
others  it  had  been  torn  away  by  mountain  floods. 
It  was  bordered  by  dense  jungle  on  both  sides. 
On  the  left,  luxuriant  vegetation  covered  the 
steep  slope  of  a  mountain ;  on  the  right  was  an 
abrupt  descent  into  a  ravine,  in  which  one  could 
hear  but  seldom  see  the  roaring  torrent  below. 
In  some  places  the  landslips  had  brought  down 
large  trees,  which  lay  across  the  road.  My  mules, 
I  heard  afterwards,  had  great  difliculty  in  sur- 
mounting these  various  obstacles,  and  in  some 
cases  were  forced  to  trample  out  a  new  road  for 
themselves  in  the  jungle.  The  road,  good  as  it 
was,  seemed  to  me  a  "  fair-weather  "  road.  There 
was  a  lack  of  bridges.  Streams  that  might  be 
non-existent  in  the  dry  season  were  then  rushing 
over  the  road,  wearing  deep  channels  in  its  surface, 
or  tearing  it  away  altogether.  There  was  ako  a 
lack  of  storm-water  drains.  These  would  at  least 
do  a  little  to  prevent  the  torrential  summer  rains 
from  making  havoc  of  the  roadway.  Further, 
the  wooded  slopes  adjacent  to  the  road  have  not 
been  sufficiently  strengthened,  and,  imder  present 
conditions,  serious  landslips  are  bound  to  occur 
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every  year.  Only  an  engineer  has  any  right  to 
speak  with  authority  on  such  matters,  but  one 
may  perhaps  hazard  the  suggestion  that  the 
cemented  roads  of  Hongkong,  with  their  admir- 
able and  elaborate  storm-drainage  system,  might 
with  advantage  be  copied  in  Upper  Burma  in 
places  where  the  roads  are  specially  liable  to  land- 
slips or  floods.  Probably,  however,  the  great 
cost  of  such  roadways  would  be  prohibitive  in 
a  country  which  is,  after  all,  thinly  populated, 
and  where  there  is  little  trafiic. 

In  referring  to  the  lack  of  bridges  I  must 
not  forget  the  admirable  iron  bridge  at  Kamsa, 
4  miles  west  of  Man-hsien  in  Chinese  territory. 
It  spans  a  torrent  which  descends  in  a  series  of 
dazzling  cascades.  The  highest  of  these,  visible 
from  the  bridge,  is  a  really  fine  waterfall,  which 
would  attract  crowds  of  sightseers  if  it  were  in 
a  more  accessible  country.  The  bridge  is  quite 
new,  having  been  completed  only  in  April  1905. 
Had  it  not  existed,  I  should  have  found  myself 
in  a  serious  dilemma.  The  stream  that  flowed 
below  it  was  a  boiling  torrent  which  neither  man 
nor  horse  could  ford  or  swim,  and  its  course, 
above  and  below,  was  hidden  by  impenetrable 
jungle. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  ravine  15  miles 
from  Man-hsien  there  is  a  brook  spanned  by  a 
log  of  wood.  I  saw  no  inscribed  pillar,  and  no 
flags,  nor  was  I  challenged  by  any  lynx-eyed 
Indian  sentry;  but  this  is  the  spot  at  which  two 
great  Empires  meet  On  the  Chinese  side  were 
a  few  Shan  huts,  known  collectively  as  Kulika. 
After  climbing  out  of  the  ravine  on  the  western 
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side,  I  found  the  first  evidence  of  British  occupa- 
tion :  two  small  wooden  bungalows  surrounded 
by  servants'  sheds  and  outhouses.  They  were  all 
empty  and  deserted,  though  some  Shan  pedlars 
were  peacefully  enjoying  their  midday  slumiber 
on  one  of  the  verandahs.  The  bungalows  had 
probably  been  used  by  engineers  and  surveyors, 
but  evidently  they  had  not  been  occupied  for 
some  time.  I  took  temporary  possession  of  the 
one  not  selected  by  the  Shans,  and  awaited  there 
the  arrival  of  my  caravan. 

After  a  meagre  tiffin  I  again  set  off  on  foot 
amid  enchanting  tropical  scenery.  The  views 
were  not  extensive,  for  the  road  lay  through  a 
gorge  covered  with  thick  jungle.  Several  hundred 
feet  below  the  road  I  occasionally  caught  sight 
of  the  foaming  waters  of  the  T*ai  P*ing  rushing 
tempestuously  through  its  confined  bed.  From 
a  wide,  majestic  and  apparently  navigable  river — 
for  such  it  was  while  it  flowed  through  the  plains 
I  had  lately  been  traversing  —  it  had  become  a 
series  of  boiling  rapids  noisily  protesting  against 
their  confinement  within  so  narrow  a  channeL 
Eight  miles  beyond  the  fix)ntier  I  was  not  sorry 
to  come  within  sight  of  the  end  of  my  long  day's 
walk — ^the  first  of  the  trim  little  Public  Works 
Bungalows  ^  which  a  considerate  Government  has 
established  at  convenient  distances  along  the  main 
roads  of  Upper  Burma  for  the  use  of  officials  and 
travellers.  Here  I  was  welcomed  by  a  Kachin 
damsel,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  bunga- 
low keeper,  addressed  to  me  soothing  words 
which,  I  felt  sure,  must  be  meant  to  be  words 

^  The  name  of  the  bungalow  ia  Mong-kupg-ka. 
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of  welcome ;  and  I  made  haste  to  interpret  them 
as  such.  A  walk  of  28  miles  at  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year  in  a  tropical  comitry  is  not  a  task 
to  be  lightly  widertaken  every  day;  and  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  lived  for  the  past  few  months,  in  a  comitry 
where  European  comforts  are  imknown,  I  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  having  given  way  to 
feelings  of  exultation  at  finding  myself  in  a 
bungalow  furnished — as  it  seemed  to  me — with 
the  utmost  luxury.  A  clean  table-cloth,  knives 
and  forks  and  glass  tumblers,  long  easy -chairs, 
a  four-poster  bed  with  mosquito  curtains,  and, 
above  all,  a  bath,  were  things  of  beauty  and 
wonder  that  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

My  expedition  from  Weihaiwei  to  the  frontier 
of  Burma  had  occupied  five  months  and  six  days. 
I  had  travelled  from  the  most  easterly  prefec- 
ture in  China  (T§ng-chou)  to  the  most  westerly 
(Yung-ch*ang) ;  from  the  extreme  north-east  to 
the  extreme  south-west  of  China ;  over  the  loftiest 
passes  in  the  empire,  and  through  seven  of  its 
provinces.  I  had  also  traversed  most  of  China's 
greatest  rivers — the  Yellow  River,  Yangtse,  Min, 
Ya,  Ta  Tu,  Yalung,  Mekong,  Salwen  and  Shweli. 
As  to  my  condition  at  the  end  of  this  long  and 
solitary  journey,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
I  had  partaken  of  the  same  coarse  and  frugal 
fS&re  as  my  coolies  and  muleteers,  I  need  only  say 
that  apart  from  a  short  attack  of  fever  in  the 
Shan  plains  beyond  T'Sng-yueh  I  never  had  a 
day's  sickness. 

At  the  bungalow  of  Mong  -  kimg  -  ka  I  was 
still  some  distance  from  Bhamo.    At  the  earnest 
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request     of    my     guides,     whose     mules    were 
exhausted,   I  spent  three  days  in  traversing  the 
remaining   48   miles.      On    18th    June   I    halted 
at  the  bungalow  of  Kulong-ka,  80   miles  firom 
Bhamo.     Next  day,  at  the  eighteenth  milestone 
from    Bhamo,    I    found    myself  on    a    metalled 
carriage    road,    as    good    as  a  fibrst-rate   country 
road  in  England,  and  followed  it  to  the  bungalow 
at  Momauk,  a  small  village  inhabited  by  Shans 
and    Kachins.      On    the    15th    I    left    Momauk 
before  6    a.m.,  hoping    to    reach    the   travellers' 
D&k  bungalow  at  Bhamo,  only  9  miles  distant, 
without  having  to  meet  the  critical  eyes  of  the 
European    residents.      The    very    slender    outfit 
with  which  I  had  started  from   Weihaiwei  had 
long  since  disappeared.     Peking  furs  and  sheep- 
skin boots  had  served  me  weU  on  the  Tibetan 
moimtains,    but    were    hardly    suitable    for     a 
tropical    climate:   and  what    remained    of   them 
I  had  given  away  to  my  followers  at    Tali-fu. 
Other   garments  had  gradually  fallen  to  pieces, 
and  had  been  discarded  one  by  one.     I  was  now 
wearing  Chinese  straw  sandals  without  socks,  an 
old  khaki  suit  patched  with  most  inappropriate 
coarse  blue  cloth,  and  held  together  with  string 
instead   of   buttons,   and    a    huge,  wide-flapping 
straw  hat  such  as  forms  the  headgear  of  Chinese 
Shans  when  working  in  the  fields.     The  animal 
on  which    I    had   ridden   from   T*§ng-y1ieh   was 
a  shaggy  Yunnanese  pony.     The   saddle,  which 
I  had   bought    in    Tachienlu,  was    of  the    kind 
generally  used  by  the  natives  of  eastern  Tibet, 
with  a  high  pommel  tipped  with  metal,  and  a 
hard  wooden  seat  covered  with  tightly-stretched 
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yak  leather.  The  stirrups  were  iron  plates  some- 
thing like  flat  saucers,  and  the  bridle  was  of 
rope  and  twisted  bamboo.  I  had  no  desire  to  be 
thrust  into  the  deputy  -  commissioner's  dungeons 
on  suspicion  of  being  a  head-hunting  Wa,  or  an 
imtamed  Kachin,  yet  it  was  rash  to  expect  any 
more  hospitable  reception  in  my  present  con- 
dition. My  hopes  of  evading  detection  until 
I  had  emerged  a  new  man  from  the  shops  of 
the  shoemakers  and  tailors  of  Bhamo  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  I  covered  the  nine 
miles  at  my  pony's  quickest  trot,  and  the  houses 
of  Bhamo  were  already  in  sight,  when  suddenly 
arose  in  front  of  me  an  ominous  cloud  of  dust. 
A  glint  of  simshine  shone  on  a  brilliant  array 
of  polished  arms,  and  quickly  out  of  the  dust 
advanced  a  body  of  Indian  troops.  The  pleasure 
with  which  I  should  have  welcomed  the  sight 
of  a  British  mountain  -  battery  and  the  sound 
of  the  tramp  of  the  king-emperor's  soldiers  was 
damped  by  my  painful  knowledge  of  the  ridiculous 
figure  I  must  have  presented.  I  hastily  urged 
my  pony  into  a  friendly  ditch  while  the  detach- 
ment passed  by,  but  I  could  not,  unfortunately, 
escape  the  "  stony  British  stare  "  of  the  command- 
ing-officer. Half  a  mile  fiirther  on,  on  entering 
the  town,  I  met  a  solitary  European  on  horse- 
back, who  in  answer  to  my  timid  query  kindly 
directed  me  to  the  Dak  bungalow.  Half  an 
hour  afterwards  I  was  arraying  myself  in  ready- 
made  garments  of  varying  degrees  of  misfit  in 
that  admirable  establishment  well  known  to  all 
residents  in  Upper  Burma  as  ''  Kohn's." 

X 


CHAPTER  XVII 


BHAMO    TO    MANDALAY 


A  FEW  years  ago  Bhamo  was  r^farded  by 
Europeans  as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  traveller,  and  beyond  the  uttermost 
limits  of  what  to  the  complacent  Western  mind 
constitutes  civilisation.  Since  our  soldiers  took 
"the  road  to  Mandalay"  and  ended  an  almost 
bloodless  campaign  in  1885 '  by  annexing  Upper 
Burma  and  deportmg  its  misguided  monarch, 
the  little  north-eastern  frontier-town  of  Bhamo 
has  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  some- 
what dramatic  history.  It  is  now  a  considerable 
entrepSt  of  trade,  and  is  bound  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  any  future  increase  of  overland  com- 
merce between  China  and  Burma.  It  is  there- 
fore frdl  of  representatives  of  all  the  races  of 
south-eastern  Asia  who  meet  there  to  exchange 
their  varied  goods.  There  is  also  a  garrison, 
generally  consisting  of  Indian  troops,  but  some- 
times of  a  British  regiment  as  well;  and  their 
duty  it  is  not  only  to  watch  the  Chinese  frontier 
— an  easy  task  nowadays — but  also  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  wild  Kachins  and  other  lawless  tribes 
of   north-eastern  Burma  where  there  is  still  a 

^  The  years  of  dacoit-hunting  that  followed  were,  unfortttnatelj, 
far  from  bloodless ;  and  it  was  during  those  years  that  the  Burman 
learned  to  respect  the  British  soldier. 
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vast  tract  of  country  '*  unadministered  *' — that 
is  not  yet  brought  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  British  Government.  There  is  therefore 
a  considerable  English  colony  consisting  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  military  police 
and  a  few  civil  officials.  Of  the  latter,  the 
chief  is  the  deputy  -  commissioner.  Like  all 
members  of  the  great  service  to  which  he  belongs, 
he  is  a  man  who  plays  many  parts  and  fulfils 
many  functions.  He  it  is  who,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  subject  peoples,  represents  the  imperial  power 
of  Great  Britain.  The  "  imcovenanted  "  ser\dce  is 
represented  by  officers  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Forestry,  and  other  departments  of  government. 
That  Bhamo  is  no  longer  a  barbarous  place  out- 
side the  pale  of  civilisation  is  finally  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  the  residence  of  several 
English  ladies  who  apparently  find  Ufe  not  only 
supportable  but  even  pleasant. 

"There  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of  types  in 
Bhamo.  Nowhere  in  the  world  ...  is  there  a 
greater  intermingling  of  races.  Here  live  in 
cheerful  promiscuity  Britishers  and  Chinese,  Shans 
and  Kachins,  Sikhs  and  Madrasis,  Punjabis,  Arabs, 
German  Jews  and  French  adventurers,  American 
missionaries,  and  Japanese  ladies.'*  Such  is  the 
concise  summing-up  of  Dr  Morrison ;  and  I  may 
add  that  I  found  Bhamo  much  the  same  as  it  was 
when  he  visited  it  in  1894  except  that  the  French 
adventurers  and  the  Japanese  ladies  appeared  to 
have  fled  to  other  pastures.  But  in  another  of  his 
remarks  I  must  confess  I  am  unable  to  concur. 
<*At    its    best,'*  he  says,  ''Bhamo    is  a  forlorn. 
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miserable  and  wretched  station,  where  all  men 
seem  to  regard  it  as  their  first  duty  to  the  stranger 
to  apologise  to  him  for  being  there.**  No  such 
apologies  were  made  to  me;  and  if  they  had,  I 
should  have  suspected  that  the  apologist  was  taking 
an  imnecessarily  gloomy  view  of  his  surroundings. 
There  are  certainly  many  worse  places  in  the  East 
than  Bhamo.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  Mandalay 
and  Rangoon  by  steamer  and  train,  and  is  therefore 
by  no  means  so  isolated  as  its  position  on  the  map 
might  lead  one  to  suppose.  Its  neighbourhood  is 
picturesque;  it  has  clubs  and  lawn-tennis  courts; 
roads  are  good ;  there  are  many  open  spaces  suit- 
able for  polo  and  the  other  games  that  the  exiled 
Englishman  loves,  and  its  European  houses  are 
roomy  bimgalows  surrounded  by  delightful  gardens 
fidl  of  the  glories  of  tropical  vegetation.  For  part 
of  the  year  the  climate  is  no  doubt  trying.  The 
town  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  is  less 
than  400  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Before  the  rains 
break  in  early  summer  the  temperature  sometimes 
goes  up  to  lOO""  Fahr.  It  was  over  90*"  in  the  shade 
during  the  few  days  that  I  resided  there.  But  that 
is  cool  compared  with  Mandalay,  where  the  heat,  at 
the  end  of  the  dry  season,  is  sometimes  excessive. 
I  was  told  in  Bhamo  that  the  temperature  at 
Mandalay  about  three  weeks  earlier  was  no  less 
than  US'"  in  the  shade  in  the  afternoon.  But  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  both  at  Bhamo  and 
Mandalay  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
saves  European  constitutions  from  the  disastrous 
results  of  a  high  temperature  in  a  damp  climate. 
The  summer   climate  of   Hongkong,  where  the 
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thennometer  rarely  rises  much  above  90**,  is  on 
account  of  its  excessive  dampness  far  more  trying 
than  that  of  any  part  of  Upper  Burma.^ 

I  remained  at  Bhamo  from  the  15th  to  the  18th 
June,  during  which  time  I  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  hospitality  by  various  local  residents.  On 
the  morning  of  the  18th  I  started  for  Mandalay  on 
one  of  the  fine  steamers  belonging  to  the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Company,  and  spent  the  next  two  days  in 
a  complete  idleness,  which,  after  months  of  ardu- 
ous travelling,  I  found  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The 
scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  not  as  a 
rule  very  striking  compared  with  the  magnificence 
of  some  of  the  Chinese  rivers,  but  its  placid  waters 
and  the  rich  vegetation  of  its  banks  have  a  tranquil 
beauty  of  their  own  which  is  quite  unique.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  Upper  Burma 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  countries  where  the  works 
of  human  hands — native  hands,  at  least^ — have  not 
spoiled  nature's  own  loveliness.  A  Chinese  village 
is  seldom  a  thing  of  beauty,  except  as  viewed  from 
a  distance:*  a  Burmese  village,  on  the  contrary, 
hardly  ever  mars,  and  very  oflen  accentuates,  the 
simple  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  The  houses — 
built  of  wood  and  bamboo — look  as  if  they  had 
grown  out,  and  were  still  an  integral  part,  of  the 
virgin  forest  from  which  their  materials  have  all 
been  drawn.  Like  the  statue  which,  according  to 
the  old  Greek  fancy,  lay  hidden  in  the  shapeless 
block  of  marble  imtil  the  artist's  chisel  released  it 

^  The  latitude  of  Hongkong  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Mandalay  and  Calcutta. 

*  Some  villages  in  Ssuch*uan  may  be  said  to  be  an  honourable 
exception. 
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from  its  prison,  so  the  Burmese  village — as  one 
might  dream — ^was  never  created  by  the  hand  of 
man,  but  only  lay  buried  in  the  primeval  forest 
until  the  hour  when  the  woodman's  axe  pruned  the 
luxuriance  of  the  jungle  growths.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  impression  that  came  to  me  as  the 
throbbing  steam-boat  glided  rapidly  in  the  silver 
morning  haze  through  the  noiseless  waters  of  the 
great  river  of  Burma.  A  nearer  acquaintance 
with  the  villages — ^for  we  often  stopped  to  embark 
cargo  or  to  land  passengers — hardly  convinced  me 
that  my  dream  was  an  idle  one:  for  the  finely- 
carved  teakwood  monasteries  and  the  shining 
pagodas  with  their  gilded  summits,  and,  above  all, 
the  graceful  figures  and  merry  faces  and  tasteful 
dresses  of  the  people  themselves,  all  tended  to 
intensify  my  first  impressions.  The  sites  of  the 
stupas  or  pagodas  are  always  singularly  well  chosen.^ 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  some  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Burmese  riverside  villages  is  gradually  passing 
away  in  obedience  to  the  dismal  Western  law  of 
progress.  The  danger  of  fire  and  considerations 
of  economy,  coupled,  I  fear,  with  the  partial  decay 
of  the  exquisite  taste  which  was  once  the  Burman's 
birth-right,  has  brought  about  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  of  building  and  foreign  architectural 
designs.  Most  incongruous  of  all  are  the  corrugated- 
iron  roofs.  Can  the  poor  Burman  be  supplied  with 
no  roofing  material  less  hideous  ?  The  Burmese  are 
wise  enough  to  retain  their  own  national  costume, 

1  "  Efit-ce  la  coUine  qui  a  ^ti  fa^n^  pour  la  pagode,  eat-ee  la  pagode 
qui  a  choisi  la  colline,  si  bien  faites  Tune  pour  I'autre,  raviaBantes 
d'enaemble  ?  Qu'elle  est  jolie,  cette  reflexion  blanche,  tombaat  de  haut 
dans  le  cristal  de  Veau  !  *^ — Birmaniey  par  Mme.  Quenedej,  p.  Sia 
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a  matter  for  which  one  should  feel  grateful;  but 
the  adoption  of  cheap  black  European  umbrellas 
is  almost  as  serious  a  lapse  from  good  taste  as  the 
use  of  iron  roofing,  and  is  apparently  recognised 
as  such  by  the  authorities.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  recently  in  Mandalay  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Lieutenant  -  Governor  at  a  water 
carnival.  It  took  place  on  the  waters  of  the  moat 
close  to  the  walls  of  Fort  DufTerin — the  old  royal 
city  —  and  such  parts  of  the  grounds  as  were 
open  to  the  public  were  crowded  with  Burmese 
sightseers,  dressed  in  their  finest  silks.  The  show 
of  colour  was  unfortunately  marred  by  enormous 
numbers  of  black  umbrellas,  used  as  sunshades. 
As  a  Burmese  crowd  (without  umbrellas)  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  sights  to  be  seen  in  Burma 
or  anywhere  else  and  was  therefore  well  worthy 
of  a  prince's  gaze,  messengers  were  hurriedly 
despatched  to  inform  the  smiling  crowd  that  in 
the  presence  of  British  royalty  umbrellas  must 
come  down.  The  order  was  of  course  obeyed 
without  a  murmur,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  in  Mandalay  a  more 
brilliant  and  picturesque  assemblage  of  his  future 
subjects  than  he  is  ever  likely  to  behold  in  the 
empire's  capitaL 

The  most  striking  scenery  on  the  Irrawaddy 
below  Bhamo  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Second  Defile.^  The  river  at  this 
point  flows  through  a  comparatively  narrow  channel 
in  a  gorge  which  is  overlooked  by  a  great  cliff 

^  The  fint  if  abore  Bhamoi  when,  owing  to  the  daagera  to 
BATigition,  flteemen  have  tempcnrtrilj  eeeaed  to  roii. 
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about  800  feet  high.  A  few  years  ago  I  spent 
many  happy  days  m  a  canoe,  floating  down  the 
beautiful  Nam-U,^  from  Muang  Wa  to  Luang 
Prabang.  A  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  it  joins  the  Mekong,  there  is  a 
stupendous  limestone  precipice — ^how  lofty  I  should 
not  dare  to  guess — which  rises  sheer  out  of  the 
water  on  the  right  bank.  In  situation  and  appear- 
ance it  is  similar  to  the  cliff  in  the  Second  Defile 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  yet,  if  I  can  trust  my  own  recol- 
lection, the  Nam-U  precipice  is  the  loft^ier  and 
more  magnificent.  As,  however,  the  wild  beauty 
of  the  Nam-U  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  waking 
dream  ever  since  I  shot  its  rapids  in  my  little 
canoe,  and  camped  on  its  banks  night  by  night 
at  the  edge  of  its  silent  and  trackless  jungles,  it 
may  be  that  its  most  striking  features  tend  in  my 
own  mind  to  loom  larger  than  the  reality.  In 
any  case  the  Irrawaddy,  too,  can  furnish  food  for 
lifelong  dreams  of  beauty. 

Having  left  Bhamo  on  18th  June  I  reached 
Mandalay  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  Here — 
for  the  purposes  of  this  book  at  least — I  may 
regard  my  journey  as  at  an  end.  In  travelling 
overland  from  the  capital  of  China  to  the  old 
capital  of  Burma,  I  had  carried  out  the  pleasant 
task  which  I  had  set  myself  when  I  started  firom 
Weihaiwei  almost  half  a  year  before.      It  were 

^  A  large  river  of  French  Laos  or  the  trans- Mekong  Shan  States. 
It  is  navigable  only  for  canoes  of  the  most  primitive  description, 
for  it  is  full  of  dangerous  rapids.  It  enters  the  Mekong  a  few  miles 
above  Luang  Prabang.  The  scenery  of  this  river,  which  I  descended 
from  its  highest  navigable  point  (Muang  Wa)  to  its  mouth,  is  excep- 
tionally beautiful. 
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fitting,  perhaps,  that  I  should  close  this  imperfect 
account  of  my  journey  with  a  description  of 
the  marvels  of  Mandalay ;  but  I  must  decline 
a  task  for  which  no  casual  visitor  can  or  should 
regard  himself  qualified.  A  week's  residence  in 
Mandalay  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  one 
except  the  globe-trotter  —  for  whom  two  days 
and  a  night  may  be  sufficient — in  attempting  a 
description  of  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
wonderful  of  the  modem  cities  of  Asia.  In  the 
palace  grounds  I  was  shown  the  magnificent 
monument  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
king  Mindon/  father  of  the  ex-king  Thibaw.  I 
was  told  that  in  a  recent  book  about  Burma, 
written  by  one  who  was  too  much  pressed  for 
time  to  sift  his  facts,  there  is  a  fine  photograph 
of  this  monument  which  is  described  as  'Hhe 
tomb  of  king  Mindon*s  favourite  Terrier."  There 
is  a  moral  in  this  Uttle  story  which  we  tourists 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 

Next  to  the  numerous  palace  buildings  with 
their  gilded  throne-rooms — no  longer,  thanks  to 
Lord  Curzon,  used  as  a  European  club — the  most 
interesting  sights  are  outside  the  walls  of  the 
royal  city.  No  student  of  Buddhism  will  omit 
to  visit  that  wonderful  collection  of  miniature 
temples  known  as  the  Kutho-daw,  which  contains 
the  whole  of  the  Buddhist  Pali  canon — a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  writings  at  least  five  times  as  long, 
be  it  remembered,  as  the  whole  of  the  Christian 

1  The  founder  of  Mandalay,  and  second  last  king  of  Burma. 
He  reigned  from  1852  to  1878,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thibaw, 
who  reigned  until  his  deposition  by  the  British  Qovemment  in  1885. 
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Bible — carved  on  nearly  a  thousand  slabs  of  white 
marble.     Each    slab    stands    upright  in    a    small 
pagoda    and    is  fiiUy  exposed    to    view,    though 
sheltered    from  the  weather.      The    pagodas  are 
about  seven  hundred  in  number,  and  are  arranged 
in  symmetrical  order  side  by  side,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  great  square  with  a  temple  in  the  centre. 
This  wonderful  work  was  carried  out  by  Mindon 
Min  in  1857,  simply  as  an  act  of  religious  devo- 
tion.^    The  other  pagodas  of  Mandalay  and  its 
neighbourhood    are    very    numerous,    and    each 
possesses   interesting  features  of   its  own.      The 
finest  is  perhaps  the  Maha  Myatmuni,  generally 
known  as  the    Arakan   Pagoda.      It  contains  a 
fine  brazen  colossal  image  of  the  Buddha,  nearly 
twelve  feet  high,  in  a  sitting  posture*     Its  peculiar 
sanctity  is  derived  from  the  tradition  that  it  was 
copied  frt)m  life  and  is  therefore  a  true  image  of 
the  Buddha  as  he  really  was.     In  mediaeval  times 
wars  were  waged  between  several  of  the  kings 
of  Burma  and  Indo-China  in  order  to  settle  the 
disputed  right  of  its  possession.     I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  religious  scruples  have  not  prevented 
the  introduction  of  electric  light  into  this  temple ; 
but  the  efiect  is  far  from  displeasing.     The  lights 
in  the  recess  containing  the  famous  Buddha  are  so 
arranged  that,  while  they  strongly  illuminate  the 
image  itself,  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  pagoda, 
where    I    saw    many    girl  -  worshippers    devoutly 
kneeling,  are  in  deep  gloom. 

Starting  from  Mandalay  as  a  centre   I   paid 

^  There  is  an  interesting  essay  by  Max  Midler  on  the  Ktitho*daw  in 
his  Lad  Emo^  (Second  Series). 
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several  visits  to  other  parts  of  Burma,  where  I 
remained  altogether  about  six  weeks.  Among 
other  places  I  visited  Lashio,  only  a  few  days' 
journey  by  road  from  the  Salwen  at  the  Kunlon 
Ferry,  and  the  furthest  point  yet  attained  by 
the  railway.  There  I  spent  a  few  days  as  the 
guest  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  North  Shan 
States.^  At  Maymyo,  the  charming  European 
hill  -  station,  I  was  kindly  entertained  by  Sir 
Herbert  White,  K.C.I.E.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Burma,  and  later  on  was  also  his  guest  at  Grovem- 
ment  House,  Mandalay.  Maymyo  is  only  about 
four  hours  distant  from  Mandalay  by  train,  but 
during  that  short  distance  the  railway  climbs  a 
height  of  over  8,000  feet.  Between  Maymyo  and 
Lashio  I  broke  my  journey  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr  D.  G.  Robertson, 
the  British  Adviser,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  reigning  chief  or  sawbwa  of  the  important  Shan 
State  of  Hsi-paw.  I  had  hoped  to  spend  some 
weeks  or  months  in  the  trans-Salwen  portion  of  the 
province,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  something 
of  the  languages  and  customs  of  the  numberless 
tribes  that  inhabit  that  fascinating  and  little- 
known  country,  and  comparing  them  with  what 
I  knew  of  the  allied  tribes  in  French  Laos,  and 
those  through  whose  territory  I  had  recently  passed 
in  Chinese  territory.  As  travelling  in  the  Shan 
States  is,  however,  practically  impossible  during 
the  rains,  I  was  obliged  indefinitely  to  postpone 
the  fulfilment  of  that  part  of  my  programme.  As 
I  hoped  to  return  to  the  Shan  States  later  on, 

'  Mr  0.  C.  B.  Stirling. 
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I  commenced  the  study  of  the  language  and  hired 
a  Shan  servant  to  accompany  me  during  the 
remainder  of  my  stay  in  Burma. 

My  next  objective  was  the  old  capital  of 
Pagan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  below 
Mandalay.  I  spent  three  days  there,  exploring 
the  wonderful  ruins  of  innumerable  pagodas  and 
monasteries  which  are  all  that  remain  of  a  city 
that  was  once  not  only  the  capital  of  a  powerftil 
kingdom  but  also  one  of  the  leading  centres  of 
learning  and  religion  in  south-eastern  Asia.  The 
secular  buildings  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  but 
the  remaining  ruins  possess  many  features  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  archaeologists.  I  could  trace 
no  sign  of  Chinese  influence  in  the  architecture 
and  decoration  of  this  dead  and  vamshing  city, 
though  it  is  alleged — on  doubtful  authority — ^that 
the  conquering  Chinese  arms  did  once  at  least 
penetrate  as  far  as  Pagan.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Burma,  the  Chinese  invasions  do  not  appear  to 
have  left  any  lasting  results  or  to  have  affected 
in  any  way  the  art  of  the  country.^ 

Leaving  Pagan  I  continued  my  journey  down 
the  Irrawaddy,  and  reached  Rangoon  on  15th  July. 

The  conviction  that  a  tour  through  Burma 
must  leave  in  the  minds  of  most  Europeans  is  that 
the  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  people 
and  that  the  people  are  to  be  equally  congratulated 
on  their  country.  That  Burma  itself  is  one  of 
the  fairest  of  lands,  every  traveller  can  see  for 
himself;   and  so  far  as   I   could  judge  from  my 

^  See  NoU  45  (p.  440). 
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own  short  experience  and  fix>m  what  was  told 
me  by  sympathetic  British  residents,  the  Bur- 
mese are  perhaps  the  most  cheerful,  generous  and 
hospitable,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  attractive 
people  in  Asia.  But  one  very  commonly  hears 
them  also  characterised  as  frivolous,  incorrigibly 
lazy,  thriftless,  superstitious,  untruthful,  and  lack- 
ing in  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Many 
European  travellers  and  others  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  sad  deficiencies  in  the 
Burman's  character  are  gradually  bringing  about 
the  ruin  and  extinction  of  his  race.  They  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Rangoon  is  far 
less  than  half  Burman ;  that  Chetty  money-lenders, 
cooks  and  labourers  from  Madras,  and  Chinese 
merchants  and  shopkeepers,  are  gradually  mono- 
polising the  industry  of  the  country,  while  the 
Burman  looks  on  with  apathy  at  his  own  displace- 
ment frx)m  the  fields,  kitchens,  shops  and  counting- 
houses  in  which  his  Indian  and  Chinese  rivals  wax 
rich  and  fat.  In  many  European  houses — ^perhaps 
in  Lower  Burma  the  great  majority — there  is  not 
a  single  Burman  servant,  all  the  duties  of  cook, 
coolie,  table-servant  and  valet  being  discharged 
by  suave,  noiseless  and  obedient  natives  of  India. 
The  only  people  who  seem  to  be  able  to  attract 
Burmese  servants,  and  keep  them  for  any  length 
of  time,  are  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  who,  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  language  and  familiarity 
with  the  national  customs  and  ideals,  are  better 
able  than  any  other  aliens  to  sympathise  with  the 
Burman  in  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  to  understand  something  of  his  point 
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of  view.     They  make  good   masters,  and   cam 
their  reward  in  retaining  the  services  of  loyal  and 
attached  Burmese  servants.     Of  course  there  are 
many  non-official  Europeans  who,  with  the  instincts 
of  gentlemen,  treat  their  dependents  quite  as  well 
and  sympathetically  as  any  one ;  while  among  the 
civil  servants  there  are  no  doubt  many  who  firom 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career  in  Burma 
never  shake  off  the  feeling  of  antipathy  to  the 
Oriental — coupled,  probably,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
racial  superiority — which  they  had  when  they  first 
came  out  to  the  East.     But  these  exceptional  cases 
only  prove  the  rule ;  and  it  is  strong  testimony  to 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Burman's  character  that 
the  more  thoroughly  he  is  understood  the  more 
he  is  liked  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge.     The 
versatile    traveller   who    "does    Burma"    in   the 
course  of  his  round-the-world  tour,   and  fills  a 
notebook    with    comments    on    the    character  of 
the  Burmese  as  a   result   of   what  he  hears  at 
the  dinner-tables  of  Rangoon,  would  do  well  to 
exercise  caution  before  he  gives  his  notebook  to 
the  world.    Do  not  some  of  us  in   China  well 
know  how  prone  the  tourist  is  to  echo  the  too- 
often   ignorant    and    one-sided  views    about    the 
Chinese  that    he  may  have  heard    expressed  in 
the  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  of  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai?     It  seems  that  the  situation  in  Burma 
is  not  dissimilar. 

I  should  be  courting  a  well-deserved  retort  if 
I  were  now  to  attempt,  in  a  few  irresponsible 
pages,  a  complete  character-sketch  of  the  Burman 
as  he  appeared  to  me  during  my  too-brief  sojourn 
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in  his  beautiful  country.  Instead  of  doing  so  I 
will  content  myself  with  recommending  the  reader 
who  is  interested  in  Burma  but  cannot  visit  it 
to  read  and  read  again  the  books  that  have  been 
written  by  such  well-informed  and  sympathetic 
writers  as  Sir  G^rge  Scott,  Mr  Fielding  Hall  and 
Mr  Scott  O'Connor.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
from  one  of  these  writers  that  the  Burmese  are 
by  no  means  likely  to  be  crowded  out  of  their 
own  country  by  such  vigorous  workers  as  the 
Madrasis  and  Chinese.  The  immigration  of  these 
people  enriches  the  Burman  instead  of  impoverish- 
mg  him.  It  enables  him  to  withdraw  from  work 
which  he  cordially  dislikes,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  tilling  of  his  rice-fields,  and  to  live  the  free 
life — and  it  is  by  no  means  an  idle  one — ^that  he 
best  loves.  The  Burmese  are  showing  no  signs 
of  approaching  extinction ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  multiplying  with  rapidity.*  The  Burmese,  says 
Mr  Fielding  Hall,  are  "  extremely  prosperous  now. 
There  is  less  poverty,  less  sickness,  less  unhappiness 
than  among  any  people  I  have  seen  East  or  West. 
If  there  ever  was  a  people  about  whom  pessimism 
sounded  absurd,  it  is  about  the  Burmese.'''  If 
there  is,  however,  one  characteristic  of  the  Burman 
which  appears  to  be  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
decay — let  us  hope  it  is  change  rather  than  decay 
— it  is  his  artistic  sense.  His  art,  like  the  art  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  is,  it  seems,  becoming  demoral- 
ised. But  that  is  not  due  to  the  example  or  com- 
petition of  any  Oriental  race;  it  is  a  result — be 
it  said  to  our  shame— of  the  English  conquest 

^  See  Note  46  (p.  441).  *  A  PwpU  ai  School^  chap.  xziv. 
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As  regards  the  commgn  accusation  that  the 
Burman  is  untruthful,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr 
Fielding  Hall  has  effectually  disposed  of  this  in 
the  book  from  which  I  have  just  quoted.  He 
points  out  that  because  a  Burman  often  lies  to 
a  European — whom  he  can  hardly  help  regarding 
as  an  unsympathetic  alien — that  does  not  imply 
that  he  is  a  liar  by  nature.  ^*  Every  man  has 
many  standards.  He  has  one  for  his  fEunily,  one 
for  his  friends,  one  for  his  own  class,  one  for  his 
own  nation,  and  a  last  for  all  outsiders.  No  man 
considers  a  foreigner  entitled  to  the  same  openness 
and  truth  from  him  as  his  own  people.  .  .  .  The 
only  way  to  estimate  a  people  truly  is  to  know 
how  they  treat  each  other,  and  how  they  estimate 
each  other.  ...  I  should  say,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  that  between  Burman  and  Burman  the 
standard  of  honesty  and  truth  is  very  high.  And 
between  European  and  Burman  it  is  very  much 
what  the  European  chooses  to  make  it."  ^  These 
remarks,  I  may  add  parenthetically,  would  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  relations  between  Europeans 
and  Chinese. 

The  question  of  laziness  and  want  of  energy 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  is  not  so  simple  as 
it  appears  at  first  sight.  Because  the  Burman 
is  glad  to  leave  the  rough  labour  of  coolies  and 
the  dreary  duties  of  cooking  foreign  food  and 
performing  the  routine  work  of  house  -  servant 
to  the  Madrasi,  and  because  he  is  seen  smoking 
big  cheroots  and  wearing  silk  clothes  much  too 
good   to  work   in   while  his   active  wife   carries 

^  (>p.  ciL  chap.  xxi. 
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on  the  business  of  the  bazaar,  the  strenuous 
Englishman,  who  knows  so  well  what  incessant 
hard  work  has  done  in  building  up  the  greatness 
of  his  own  nation,  is  at  first  inclined  to  regard 
him  with  scorn  and  impatience.  Perhaps  because 
I  am  conscious  of  a  secret  sympathy  with  a  life 
of  what  1  may  call  intelligent  indolence,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  execrate  the  Burman  for  a  fault  in 
which  1  am  prone  to  share.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Burman  is  not  so  idle  as  he  is  believed  to 
be.  "Do  not  suppose,"  says  the  eloquent  writer 
from  whom  1  have  quoted,  **  that  the  Burmese  are 
idle.  Such  a  nation  of  workers  was  never  known. 
Every  man  works,  every  woman  works,  every 
child  works.  Life  is  not  an  easy  thing,  but  a 
hard,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done.  There  is  not  an  idle  man  or  woman  in 
all  Burma."  ^  In  the  &ce  of  a  statement  so 
emphatic  as  this,  how  is  it  that  the  vice  of  lazi- 
ness is  so  often  attributed  to  the  Burman  ?  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Burman  lives  in 
a  rich  country  where  the  actual  necessaries  of  life 
come  easily.  He  may  have  to  work  hard  at  times, 
but  he  does  not  and  need  not  labour  from  morning 
to  night  and  day  after  day  without  intermission. 
He  is  content  with  Uttle,  for  he  is  a  frugal  eater 
and,  more  often  than  not,  a  vegetarian.  Money 
is  of  little  value  to  him  except  to  buy  some  of 
the  novelties  that  are  poured  into  Burma  from 
English  factories.  No  doubt  the  more  he  craves 
to  possess  these  novelties,  the  harder  he  will  have 
to  work  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  them :  and 

'  ¥M6ingBMirB  Soul  ef  a  PmpUy^  lU. 
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this  is  a  fact  that  is  ah*eady  having  a  marked 
effect  on  the  national  habits.  The  Burman  who 
has  not  become  half-occidentalised  does  not  aim 
at  wealth  for  its  own  sake:  he  does  not  bow 
down  and  worship  people  who  have  money: 
Mammon  has  not  yet  secured  a  niche  in  his 
pantheon.  He  only  wants  enough  to  feed  his 
relations  and  himself,  to  bring  up  his  children 
in  health  and  strength,  and  to  clothe  them  with 
garments  that  are  not  only  comfortable  to  wear 
but  pleasant  to  the  eye.  If  his  fields  produce 
more  food  than  he  needs,  he  sells  the  surplus, 
and  spends  the  money  in  works  of  charity  and 
religion  and  in  graceful  hospitalities.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year — 
when  harvests  are  over,  for  instance — ^he  has  many 
hours  of  what  we  might  call  idleness.  He  wants 
to  live,  as  well  as  to  be  a  mere  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  wealth. 

The  Burmese  theory  is  one  which  many  a 
robust  and  healthy-minded  Englishman  will  abso- 
lutely reject,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the 
Englishman  should  do  so.  There  can  be  no 
progress,  he  will  say,  if  men  are  only  going  to 
do  sufficient  work  to  bring  them  their  daily  food. 
To  be  strenuous  and  active,  to  be  ready  to  face 
difficulties  and  strong  enough  to  overcome  them 
—  these  are  the  only  ways  to  keep  ourselves  in 
the  vanguard  of  progress  and  civilisation.  But, 
after  all,  is  there  not  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  Burman's  point  of  view,  too  ?  Are  we  quite 
sure  that  we  always  know  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  progress  and  civilisation  ?     That  there  is 
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a  terribly  sad  and  ugly  side  to  the  development  of 
civilisation  in  Western  countries — a  sadness  and 
ugliness  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  great  industrial 
centres — ^is  a  dreary  fact  which  no  Englishman  is 
so  likely  to  realise  to  the  full  as  he  who  revisits 
his  native  country  after  a  prolonged  absence  in 
the  East.  Even  in  the  most  squalid  quarters  of 
the  most  densely-populated  cities  in  China  I  have 
never  come  across  anything  more  painfiil  and 
depressing  than  comes  daily  within  the  experience 
of  those  who,  like  East  End  missionaries,  live  in 
close  proximity  to  the  slums  and  poorer  quarters 
of  our  great  English  cities.  Unfortunately,  the 
ugliness,  if  not  the  squalor,  extends  itself  beyond 
the  slums,  though  it  assumes  different  forms  among 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  our  people.  At 
the  risk  of  having  one's  words  stigmatised  as  cant 
and  humbug,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  giving 
utterance  to  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  so  much  of 
the  energy  and  activity  of  the  imperial  British 
race  should  be  devoted  to  social  and  political 
rivalries  and  the  accumulation  of  material  wealth, 
and  that  modem  English  life  should  be  so  strongly 
tainted  with  the  vulgarity  and  brutality  that  come 
of  sordid  ideals.  Make  a  Burman  a  millionaire: 
he  will  build  pagodas,  he  will  support  monasteries, 
he  will  entertain  his  friends  lavishly,  he  will  exer- 
cise a  graceful  charity  unheard  of  in  the  West, — 
and  all  these  things  he  will  go  on  doing  until  his 
money-bags  are  so  empty  that  he  can  carry  them 
on  his  back  with  a  light  heart.  The  process  will 
not  be  a  long  one.  Transport  a  hundred  Burmans 
to  work  in  an  English  workshop  or  factory :  they 
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will  probably  be  all  dead  or  mad  in  five  years ;  ot» 
what  perhaps  is  worse,  all  the  joy  and  buoyancy 
will  have  been  crushed  out  of  their  souls  for  ever. 
This  will  not  be  on  accoimt  of  the  hard  work — 
they  could  work  harder  if  necessary — ^but  because 
of  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  labour,  the  long 
hours  of  sunless  confinement,  the  deadly  monotony, 
the  wearisome  routine.  Englishmen  consider  them- 
selves the  apostles  of  liberty  throughout  the  world 
The  Burman,  if  asked  to  give  his  candid  opinion 
after  a  year's  experience  of  English  life,  would 
probably  say  that  the  position  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Englishmen  was  not  much  better  than  that  of 
chained  slaves. 

The  evils  of  our  civilisation  are  perhaps  less 
apparent  to  him  who  dwells  in  its  midst  than 
to  him  who  observes  it  fix>m  afar,  yet  in  Elngland, 
too,  there  have  been  some  sad-voiced  prophets. 
The  warnings  of  Ruskin,  Carlyle  and  Froude,  to 
mention  few  out  of  the  many  who  have  uttered 
oracles  since  the  days  when  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
his  Utopia  satirised  the  love  of  gold,  seem  to 
have  fallen  on  ears  that  are  deaf  to  every  sound 
but  the  clink  of  coin  upon  coin.  Even  psy- 
chologists and  metaphysicians^  have  condescended 

^  See,  for  instance,  Mr  R.  B.  Arnold'^  ScUniific  Fad  and  MttapkfmaU 
Reality^  pp.  321-323.  Professor  William  James,  in  lus  Varietm  <f 
Rdiffiaus  Experience,  asks  whether  *'the  worship  of  material  luxnry 
and  wealth,  which  constitutes  so  krge  a  portion  of  the  'spirit'  of 
our  age  **  does  not  *'  make  somewhat  for  e£feminacj  and  unnumlineo." 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend,  as  a  cure  for  some  of  our  social  l^i^wfliTBi^ 
the  adoption  of  that  form  of  asceticism  which  consiBted  in  ^the  old 
monkish  poverty- worship."  Wealth-getting,  he  aajSf  '^enteie  m  an 
ideal  into  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  our  generation.*  It  ia  oertun, 
he  adds,  that  **  the  prevalent  fear  of  poverty  among  th#  edoeatad 
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to  come  into  the  arena  of  practical  life  to  tell  us 
plain  truths  about  the  falseness  of  our  aims  and 
the  barbarities  that  we  have  masked  with  the 
forms  of  civilisation. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

It  is  not  commercialism  and  industrialism  in  them- 
selves that  are  harmful :  it  is  only  too  obvious  that 
our  national,  or  at  least  our  imperial  existence  is 
dependent  on  our  wealth,  and  that  wealth  can 
come  only  from  flourishing  industries  and  a  world- 
wide commerce.  The  harm  lies,  as  Wordsworth 
saw,  in  making  wealth  our  deity  instead  of  our 
servant,  and  ^'lajring  waste"  the  powers  and 
faculties   which    are    fit    for    nobler    and    higher 

is  the  worst  moral  disease  from  which  our  civilisation  suffers." — 
(Pj).  866-369.) 

See  also  Professor  W.  R.  Inge's  Penonal  Idealiim  and  Myitieitm^ 
especially  pp.  176-176.  I  strongly  recommend  the  reader  who  is 
interested  in  the  pressing  problems  presented  by  the  changing  relations 
between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  to  read  Dr  Inge's  book  (especially 
Lectures  IV.  and  VI.)  in  connection  with  Mr  Percival  Lowell's  Soul  of 
ih€  Far  Bad.  Both  are,  as  one  would  expect^  able  and  well-written 
books,  but  they  take  diametrically  opposite  views  of  a  very  important 
question.  Mr  Lowell  finds  that  the  most  notable  characteristic  of 
the  East,  and  the  secret  of  its  fatal  weakness,  is  what  he  calls  its 
Impersonality,  and  that  the  peoples  of  the  West,  deriving  an  irresistible 
strength  from  the  exact  opposite — an  intense  Individualism — ^have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  impersonal  civilisations  of  the  East,  which 
they  will  eventually  overpower  and  crush.  Dr  Inge  arrives  independ- 
ently at  a  similar  belief  as  to  the  remarkable  absence  of  individualism 
in  the  East^  but  so  far  from  adopting  Mr  Lowell's  interpretation  of  its 
results  he  finds  in  this  Oriental  Impersonality  a  very  remarkable  source 
of  strength  and  permanence ;  while  he  prognosticates  possible  disaster 
to  Western  civilisation  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  based  on 
individualism.  Already,  he  says,  "  it  shows  signs  of  breaking  up  from 
within."  It  seems  possible  that  the  events  of  the  not-distant  future 
wiU  show  that  Dr  Inge  was  right 
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functions  by  forcing  them  to  act  as  the  apostles 
and  missionaries  of  a  false  god.  We  are  apt  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  pagan  religions.  Take 
down  the  most  grotesque  idol  that  grins  upon 
his  shelf  in  India,  China  or  Central  Africa,  and 
put  in  its  place  the  new  god  worshipped  by 
Englishmen  and  Americans  to-day,  and  who  shaU 
choose  beween  them  as  fit  objects  for  adoration? 
It  is  frequently  taken  for  granted  —  naturally 
enough  in  commercial  England — that  the  creaticHi 
of  new  wants  is  one  of  the  finest  results  of  civil- 
isation; that  by  artificially  creating  new  desires 
among  the  people  of  a  '^  backward "  race,  we  not 
only  enrich  ourselves  by  finding  new  markets  for 
our  trade,  but  we  elevate  and  ennoble  such  a 
people  by  compelling  them  to  lay  greater  store  on 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  order  that  they 
may  gratify  those  new  desires.  That  it  is  unwise 
to  accept  any  such  theory  as  axiomatic  may  be 
at  least  tentatively  suggested.  ''It  is  popularly 
supposed  "  said  Ruskin  ''  that  it  benefits  a  nation 
to  invent  a  want.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  true 
benefit  is  in  extinguishing  a  want — ^in  living  with 
as  few  wants  as  possible."^  To  see  the  whole 
Burmese  nation  clad  in  Lancashire  cottons,  labour- 
ing with  set  teeth  from  morning  till  night,  year 
after  year,  their  pagodas  deserted  and  ungilded, 
their  gleaming  blue  sky  polluted  with  the  smoke 
of  factory  chimneys,  their  beautiful  country  turned 
into  a  vast  hive  of  ceaseless  and  untiring  industry, 

*  Time  omd  Tide.  See  alao  an  article  by  W.  T.  Seeger  in  the 
Hihhert  Journal  for  October  1906,  p.  75 ;  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's 
article  in  the  same  journal  for  April  1907,  p.  527. 
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simply  in  order  that  wealth  might  grow  and  British 
trade  prosper,  would  no  doubt  be  a  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  the  working  classes 
of  the  ruling  race,  and  also  by  the  alien  Grovem- 
ment  which  would  congratulate  itself  on  ^^the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the 
gratifying  elasticity  of  the  revenue."  But,  mean- 
while, what  of  the  happiness  of  the  Burmese 
people?  It  is  a  poor  answer  to  say  that  if  they 
do  not  want  European  luxuries  they  are  not 
compelled  to  buy  them,  and  that  if  they  despise 
money  no  one  is  going  to  force  them  to  accumu- 
late it. 

If  by  civilisation  we  mean  an  enlightened 
progress  towards  the  realisation  of  the  happiness 
of  mankind  —  without  necessarily  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  Utilitarian  position  that  human  action 
ought  to  be  deliberately  directed  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasures 
— ^there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Burmese  people 
are  very  high  indeed  in  the  scale  of  civilised  races. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  criticise  such  statements. 
Some  will  say  that  the  happiness  of  a  Burman  is 
a  matter  of  temperament  rather  than  the  result  of 
the  conditions  of  his  social  environment.  The 
Christian  who  holds  that  his  religion  is  the  only 
true  one,  and  that  all  others  are  false,  will  condemn 
the  Burman,  because,  being  a  Buddhist  and  a 
nat-worshipper,  he  is  a  "heathen."  The  man  of 
science  will  say  that  in  spite  of  his  tolerance  and 
kind-heartedness  and  humanity,  the  Burman 
has  made  no  discoveries  worth  speaking  of  in 
medicine,    knows    nothing   of  surgery,  and    has 
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never  invented  any  labour-saving  machinery. 
In  fairness  it  should  be  added  —  for  we  are  still 
discussing  civilisation  —  that  the  Burman  is  not 
fond  of  applying  his  intellect  to  the  devising  of 
mechanical  contrivances  for  slaughtering  his  feUow- 
men.  Whatever  be  the  shortcomings  of  his  civil- 
isation, the  Burman  has  made  one  momentous 
discovery,  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  lead  up:  he  has  discovered  how 
to  make  life  happy  without  selfishness,  and  to 
combine  an  adequate  power  of  hard  work  with 
a  corresponding  ability  to  enjoy  himself  gracefully. 
"  Put  him  on  the  river  he  loves,"  says  Mr  Scott 
O'Connor,*  "with  a  swift  and  angry  current 
against  him,  and  he  is  capable  of  superb  effort 
Turn  his  beautiful  craft,  enriched  with  exquisite 
carvings,  down  stream,  with  wind  and  tide  in  his 
&vour,  and  he  will  lie  all  day  in  the  sun,  and 
exult  in  the  Nirvana  of  complete  idleness.  And 
this  is  not  because  he  is  'a  lazy  hound,'  as  I 
have  heard  him  called,  but  because  he  is  a 
philosopher  and  an  artist;  because  there  is  a 
blue  sky  above  him  which  he  can  look  at,  a 
river  before  him  rippling  with  colour  and  light; 
because  the  earning  of  pence  is  a  small  thing  to 
him  by  comparison  with  the  joy  of  life,  and 
material  things  themselves  but  an  illusion  of  the 
temporary  flesh." 

A  few  years  ago  I  wandered  alone,  as  I  have 
said,  through  the  wildest  parts  of  the  trans- 
Mekong  Shan  States  and  Siam.  I  had  no 
credentials,  no  guide,  no  servants,  and  had   no 

^  Tke  SiOcm  Bad,  p.  37. 
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knowledge  of  the  languages  spoken  around  me. 
I  was  received  eveiywhere  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  the  most  open-hearted  hospitality. 
In  village  after  village  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Nam-U  and  Mekong  I  found  myself  an  honoured 
guest.  I  could  give  numberless  instances  of 
the  tact  and  fine  feeling  constantly  displayed  by 
my  hosts  in  their  dealings  with  the  dumb  and 
unknown  foreigner  who  seemed  to  have  sprung 
upon  them  from  nowhere.  Money  did  not  come 
into  the  matter  at  all:  it  was  of  no  use  to 
my  hosts,  for  there  was  hardly  any  trade,  and 
all  their  food  and  clothes  were  prepared  in  their 
own  villages.  During  several  memorable  weeks 
I  traveUed  through  a  fairyland  of  beauty,  some- 
times on  foot,  sometimes  in  a  canoe  or  on  a 
raft.  I  saw  much  of  the  domestic  and  social 
life  of  the  people,  and  so  charming  was  all  1 
saw  that  I  fear  my  pleasure  was  not  untainted 
with  envy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  not  a  single 
essential  of  true  civilisation  was  there  wanting; 
I  felt  that  all  my  preconceived  noticms  of  what 
civilisation  really  meant  had  been  somehow  dis- 
torted and  must  be  pulled  down  and  built  up 
anew.  During  my  few  weeks  in  Burma  I  did 
not  travel  in  the  same  way,  and  steamers  and 
trains  gave  me  little  opportunity  of  seeing  Burmese 
life  from  the  inside ;  but  from  what  came  under 
my  own  notice,  and  from  what  was  told  me  by 
others  who  knew,  I  have  no  doubt  that  where 
the  Burman  has  not  lost  his  national  graces 
through  contact  with  an  alien  civilisation  he  is 
just  as  courteous  and  tolerant  and  well-mannered 
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and  ^^ civilised"   as   those    neighboiirs   of  his   of 
whom  I  have  such  golden  memories. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  a  civilisation  such  as  that  of  Laos  or  Burma 
consists  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  restfulness 
that  it  seems  to  embody.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
fiEdlacy  in  supposing  that  a  contented  feeling  of 
^^ having  arrived"  is  to  be  expected  at  all  in  this 
human  life.  Whether  we  believe  in  an  existence 
beyond  the  grave  or  not,  few  of  us  dare  to  be 
so  optimistic  as  to  suppose  that  perfection  in 
any  form  can  be  realised  on  earth,  although  we 
instinctively  feel  that  we  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less.  Yet  when  in  some  parts  of 
south-eastern  Asia  we  have  once  breathed  that 
Nirvana-like  spirit  of  restfulness  and  peace,  may 
we  not  be  pardoned  if  we  find  there  a  strange 
and  magical  beauty  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
West  can  never  yield  us?  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  our  complex  Western  civilisation,  in  spite  of 
its  materialism  and  its  grossness,  contains  germs 
of  a  higher  perfection  than  ever  Burma  or  Indo- 
China  dreamed  of.  A  full  realisation  of  human 
capacities,  to  use  the  phrase  of  T.  H.  Green,  can 
hardly  be  expected  in  a  simple  form  of  society 
which  calls  for  no  great  eflPort  and  in  which  there 
is  no  great  temptation  to  deviate  from  the  normal 
in  either  an  upward  or  a  downward  direction.  Our 
strenuous  Western  life,  ugly  and  brutal  as  much  of 
it  is,  and  besmirched  with  the  stains  of  blood  and 
toil,  may  yet  give  birth  to  ideals  nobler  than  ever 
stirred  the  imagination  of  southern  Asia.  The 
mountain  rent  by  torrents   and   chasms,  or  the 
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ocean  tearing  with  white  fangs  the  &ce  of  a  cliff, 
presents  to  human  eyes  and  minds  a  spectacle 
that  contains  a  deeper  and  grander  meaning  than 
can  ever  be  conveyed  by  the  fragile  beauty  of 
the  royalest  of  flowers :  and  the  rose,  for  all  its 
loveliness,  fades  and  dies.  Still,  let  us  not  despise 
the  beauty  that  is  flower-like,  even  if  we  meet 
it  in  a  land  of  alien  fisures :  we  know  that  **  he  is 
false  to  Gkxl  who  flouts  the  rose." 

I  have  said  that  the  Burman  shows  himself 
able,  in  play-hours,  to  enjoy  himself  gracefully. 
In  the  Burman — he  is  not  alone  among  Orientals 
in  this — ^there  is  no  vulgarity.  When  he  and  his 
friends  are  having  what  we  might  call  '^  a  spree,** 
he  never  behaves  rudely  or  uproariously,  nor  does 
he  get  drunk.^  His  good  taste  and  self-control 
are  shown  in  his  demeanour  just  as  they  are  in 
his  clothes.  He  is  never  a  '^bounder,'*  either  in 
manners  or  appearance.  All  these  remarks  apply 
with  equal  force  to  his  women-folk.  The  Burmese 
woman,  whatever  her  class  may  be  and  what- 
ever her  occupation,  is  always  a  lady.  There  may 
be  much  merriment,  a  great  deal  of  noise,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  good  -  humoured  chaff,  but 
no  *^  mafficking."  Can  we  say  quite  the  same  of 
«  Merrie  England  "  ? 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  dwell  on  the  brightest  and 
most  picturesque  side  of  Burmese  life  —  which 
no  doubt  has  its  dark  side  as  well — and  compare 
it  with  the  gloomier  and  more  horrible  features 
of  the  social  life  of  modem  England.     But  what 

^  Of  course  there  are  exceptionfl,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  where 
Burmese  and  English  civilisations  have  clashed. 
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I  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  one  fact  that  the 
Burmese  people  of  all  classes  are  able  to  enjoy 
themselves  —  and  do  so  most  heartily  —  without 
the  least  admixture  of  "  hooliganism,"  which  a  very 
large  class  of  our  own  countrymen  and  country- 
women are  too  obviously  unable  to  do.^  If  an 
intelligent  Burman  were  to  visit  England  and 
set  himself  to  discover  why  it  is  that  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  our  great  cities  merry-making  is 
apparently  inseparable  from  hideous  and  raucous 
vulgarity,  he  would  probably  ascribe  it  to  the 
effect  of  long  hours  of  degrading  and  mechanical 
labour,  the  drudgery  and  incessant  routine  of  daily 
life  in  the  sunless  workshop  and  the  dismal  office — 
work  from  which  the  victims,  owing  to  str^iuous 
competition,  derive  only  the  meanest  subsistence, 
and  through  which  all  ideas  of  gracefulness  and 
good  taste  are  obliterated,  and  all  sense  of  beauty 
utterly  destroyed. 

The  most  wonderfrd  and  beautifrd  feature 
of  Burmese  life  I  have  barely  referred  to,  and  yet 
it  would  deserve  a  whole  volume  to  itself.  The 
greatest  thing  in  Burma  is  the  Buddhist  religion. 
We  have  been  told  by  several  people  who  ought 
to  know,  that  the  real  religion  of  Burma  is  not 
Buddhism  but  Animism ; '  that  Buddhism  is  merely 
an  outward  label,  and  that  what  the  Burman  really 

^  '*  It  is  the  way  in  which  hours  of  freedom  are  spent  that  determines, 
as  much  as  war  or  as  labour,  the  moral  worth  of  a  nation.  It  raises  or 
lowers,  it  replenishes  or  exhausta  At  present  we  find,  in  these  great 
cities  of  ours,  that  three  days'  idleness  wUl  fill  the  hospitals  with  victims 
whom  weeksor  months  of  toil  had  left  unscathed.** — Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
The  Kingdom  of  Matter, 

*  See  the  Burma  Census  Report  for  1891  and  Sir  Oeorge  Soott^ 
Upper  Burma  OoKetUer^  and  his  Burma :  a  Handbook,  pp.  380-381. 
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worships  is  not  the  law  of  Buddha,  but  the  nats  and 
spirits  that  inhabit  the  rivers  and  mountains  and 
forests.  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  element 
of  truth  in  this  criticism,  and  it  applies  even  more 
truly  to  the  Shans  than  to  the  Burmese.  I  have 
had  evidence  of  this  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
when  the  Shan  boys  who  guided  my  canoe  down 
the  rivers  of  Laos  used  to  stop  to  offer  up  prayers 
to  the  river-nats  whenever  we  came  to  a  dangerous 
rapid.  But  to  describe  Buddhism  in  Burma  as  a 
mere  label  seems — ^though  I  say  it  with  aU  deference 
to  those  who  know  better — ^to  be  an  exaggeration. 
The  Burmans  not  only  "profess  and  call  them- 
selves" Buddhists,  but  they  are  brought  up  in 
the  tenets  of  that  religion  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  and  before  the  British  Grovemment 
established  secular  schools  they  received  all  their 
education  from  Buddhist  monks  within  the  walls 
of  Buddhist  monasteries.  The  great  majority  do 
so  still,  though  some  are  sent  to  the  secular 
schools  as  well.  Like  the  Siamese,  all  Burmese 
boys  at  some  time  or  other  wear  the  yellow 
robe  and  take  the  monastic  vows.  Most  of  them 
return  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  secular  life, 
but  it  would  be  contrary  to  aU  human  experi- 
ence to  expect  them  to  forget  the  religion  they 
have  been  taught  both  at  home  and  at  school 
during  their  most  impressionable  years ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  throughout  their  lives  they  con- 
tinue to  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
yellow  robe — ^the  symbol,  in  their  eyes,  of  all 
that  is  holy. 

I  would  go  so  fJEur  as  to  say  that  the  average 
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Burman  of  the  present  day  is  at  least  as  much 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Buddhist  as  the  average 
Elnglishman  or  German  is  to  the  name  of 
Christian.^  The  law  of  Buddha  is  certainly  not 
broken  by  Burmans  in  the  same  lighthearted 
manner  that  European  Gk)vemments  and  indi- 
viduals consistently  break  the  conmiands  con- 
tained in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  it  is  not 
contemptuously  thrust  aside  as  ^'  an  excellent  ideal, 
but  quite  unworkable  in  practice."  Buddhism,  as 
it  is  taught  and  practised  in  Burma,  is  a  beautiful 
religion.  I  never  met  a  single  European  in  Burma 
— I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  Christian  missionaries  there — ^who  had  a 
single  harsh  word  to  say  about  the  wearers  of  the 
yellow  robe,*  or  the  general  eflPect  of  their  teach- 
ings. Whatever  their  own  religious  views  may 
be,  all  Europeans  seem  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
Buddhism  was  and  still  is  a  great  power  for  good, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  dismal  day  for  the  Burmese 
people  when  their  religion  decays  or  relaxes  its 
hold  upon  them.  Fortunately,  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  do  so,  that 
Buddhism  is  for  the  Burman,  if  for  no  other,  a 
KTfjiuLa  €9  ae/.  It  sccms  straugc  to  be  told  by  one 
of  the  foremost  living  exponents  of  Burmese  life 
and  character  that  the  professed  religion  of  Burma 
is  only  ^^an  electro-plating,  a  bloom,  a  varnish, 
enamel,  lacquer,  a  veneer."  *    Surely  this  must  not 

^  Perhaps  that  is  not  saying  much  after  all.  ^*  In  reality,"  said  the 
German  philosopher  Nietzsche,  "  there  has  been  only  one  Christian,  and 
He  died  on  the  Cross." 

'  Here,  again,  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  There  are  *'  black 
sheep  "  within  the  monastic  fold  as  well  as  outside  it. 

'  Sir  George  8cott,  in  Burma :  a  Handbook^  p.  381. 
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be  taken  quite  seriously.  A  "  bloom,"  a  "  varnish/' 
a  '^  veneer  "  suggests  something  that  may  be  more 
or  less  easily  rubbed  off,  without  materially  a£fect- 
ing  the  substance  on  which  it  has  been  laid.  Can 
it  be  held  in  good  faith  that  Buddhism  could  be 
rubbed  away  like  the  bloom  from  a  grape  and 
leave  the  Burmese  people  substantially  unaffected  ? 
Do  the  gentleness,  the  patience,  the  humanity, 
the  kindness  to  animals,  the  winning  manners  and 
the  limitless  charity  and  generosity  of  the  Bur- 
mese owe  nothing  to  Buddhism?  If  Buddhism 
has  had  even  a  minor  share  in  the  shaping  of  the 
character  of  the  modem  Burman  we  dare  not 
call  it  a  mere  bloom  or  varnish.  That  there  is, 
however,  a  very  broad  stratum  of  animism  in  the 
various  deposits  that  have  helped  through  the 
shadowy  centuries  of  an  unrecorded  past  to  build 
up  the  religious  mind  of  Burma  may  be  granted 
without  dispute.  Animism,  as  we  know,  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  popular  versions  of  all  or  nearly  all 
the  religious  systems  of  the  world.  The  eleventh 
book  of  the  Odyssey  is — as  F.  W.  H.  Myers 
has  remarked  —  ^* steeped  in  animism,"^  and  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  eighth  book  of  the 
JEneid^  to  find  that  even  in  the  polished  age  of 
Augustus  animistic  ideas  were  far  from  dead. 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  mythologies,  the  popular  semi  -  religious 
superstitions  of  China  and  Japan,  and  Christianity ' 

^  See  his  Greek  Oradee^  pp.  8,  18,  90-81.    (Evenley  Series.) 

*  See  11.  349  eeq. 

'  See  Frazer's  CMden  Bough,  yol.  iii.  p.  49,  and  voL  L  pp.  170-171 
(2nd  ed.).  See  also  Tyler's  PrinM/ve  OuUurej  voL  i  pp.  476-476,  and  ii 
pp.  817-218  (4th  ed.) ;  and  Rhys  DaTidi*  Bvddhitt  Iniia,  chap.  xiL 
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are  all  to  some  extent  interpenetrated  ¥dth  animism, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  in  the  case  of  Buddhism 
the  animistic  influences  should  be  specially  strong : 
for  that  faith  enshrines,  among  the  noble  and 
simple  moral  teachings  that  all  can  understand, 
a  profound  philosophical  system  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  half  -  educated 
peasant ;  and  it  has  always  shown,  perhaps,  even 
too  generous  a  tolerance  of  the  alien  opinions  and 
practices  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact. 

We  are  told  by  the  well-known  writer  on 
Burma  fix)m  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  that  when 
in  1888  the  hti  (pinnacle)  of  the  Shwe  Dagon 
Pagoda  at  Rangoon  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake,  a  magnificent  new  one,  costing  600,000 
rupees,  all  collected  by  public  subscription,  was 
put  up  by  gratuitous  labour.^  I  am  £Eur  fix)m 
wishing  to  lay  any  emphasis  on  the  significance 
of  the  mere  voluntary  expenditure  of  so  large  a 
sum  of  money,  for  we  know  that  in  Burma  all 
wealth  is  dross,  and  that  as  judged  by  Burmese 
ideas  few  of  the  rich  philanthropists  of  Europe 
would  rank  as  other  than  mere  misers;  but  the 
fact  of  the  gift  of  gratuitotis  labmir  by  a  people 
who  are  constantly  stigmatised  as  '^lazy  dogs** 
and  haters  of  all  kinds  of  hard  work,  is  surely 
worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  The  average 
Briton  is  credited  with  being  anything  but  la:^, 
yet  what  would  Christian  England  say  if  the 
Primate  were  to  call  upon  the  British  workman 
to  give  the  work  of  his  hands  for  nothing  in  the 
restoration  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral?    The  result 

^  Sir  Qeorge  Seott|  Burma ;  a  Htmdbook,  p.  88. 
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of  his  appeal  might  possibly  suggest  in  some  minds 
the  disquieting  reflection  that  the  Burmese  were 
not  the  only  people  whose  professed  religion  was 
a  mere  "varnish." 

Any  one  who  visits  the  pagodas  and  watches 
the  people  at  their  devotions — ^they  make  a  far 
more  beautiful  pictiu^,  by  the  way,  than  the  con- 
gregation of  any  European  church,  though  that 
is  not  to  the  point — is  not  likely  to  see  anything 
suggestive  of  the  decay  of  Buddhism.  There 
are,  on  the  contrary,  healthy  signs  of  a  renewed 
religious  activity  which,  if  guided  aright,  should 
lead  to  splendid  results  and  silence  all  fore- 
bodings. Meanwhile,  the  jewelled  pinnacle  of 
"the  greatest  cathedral  of  the  Buddhist  faith "^ 
—  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda  —  still  bears  silent 
witness  to  the  vitality  and  beauty  of  the  religion 
which  called  it  into  being.  So  long  as  the 
Buddhist  faith  is  a  living  force  in  Burma,  there 
will  never  be  wanting  eager  hands  to  dress  the 
altars  and  lay  gold-leaf  on  the  dome  of  that 
splendid  fane,  and  never  will  the  grand  and 
passionless  face  of  the  Lord  Buddha  be  averted 
from  the  little  Burmese  children  who  with  their 
fathers  and  mothers  come  to  lay  their  gifts  of 
flowers  at  the  Master's  feet  If  Buddhism  dies 
out  of  Burma  the  country  will  lose  the  most 
precious  of  all  its  possessions ;  and  when  the  Shwe 
Dagon,  deserted  by  its  last  pilgrim,  crumbles  away 
into  a  shapeless  heap  of  bricks,  the  world's  diadem 
will  lose  one  of  its  most  lustrous  gems. 

^  Scott  O'Connor,  The  Silkm  Ea$t,  p.  128. 
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Fbom  Burma  I  returned  to  north  China  by  slow 
and  easy  stages,  covering  a  period  of  two  and  a 
half  months.  As,  however,  I  visited  no  part 
of  the  Far  East  which  is  not  thoroughly  well 
known  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  I  will  spare  my 
readers  an  account  of  peoples  and  localities  which 
have  been  often  and  well  described  by  others. 
Leaving  Rangoon  by  steamer  on  19th  July,  I 
reached  Colombo  on  the  24th,  and  as  the  guest 
of  Sir  Henry  Blake,  G.C.M.G.,  then  Gk)vemor  of 
Ceylon,  I  spent  six  delightful  weeks  in  touring 
through  the  island  by  train  and  motor-car.  At 
Anuradhapura  I  obtained  a  seedling  from  the 
famous  Bo-tree^ — probably  the  oldest  surviving 
historical  tree  in  the  world — and  took  it  away  to 
plant  in  the  Public  Gardens  of  Hongkong.  I 
trust  it  is  still  there,  and  that  it  will  do  credit 
to  its  illustrious  origin.  From  Ceylon  I  passed 
through  Singapore,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  and 

^  A  cutting  from  the  sacred  tree  (a  species  subsequently  known  as 
iheficus  reltgtosa)  under  which  Gautama  is  believed  to  hare  sat  when  he 
attained  Buddhahood,  was  brought  from  India  to  Ceylon  about  the  year 
245  B.O.  and  planted  at  Anuradhapura,  then  the  Singhalese  capital.  It 
is  still  growing  there,  and  is  annually  visited  by  countless  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  Buddhist  world. 
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crossed  thence  to  Japan.  After  nearly  a  fort- 
night in  the  island  of  KyOshu  I  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Korea,  and  finally  returned  to  Weihaiwei 
on  5th  October,  after  an  absence  of  exactly  nine 
months.  My  faithful  dog,  which  had  accom- 
panied me  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my 
journey  and  had  never  had  a  day's  illness,  died 
suddenly,  shortly  after  my  return  to  China. 

After  the  various  journeys  that  I  have  made 
in  different  parts  of  China,  I  am  often  asked  how 
I  have  been  treated  by  the  Chinese  people,  and 
to  what  extent  I  have  suffered  inconvenience  from 
their  notorious  hatred  for  foreigners.  The  reader 
who  has  been  so  indulgent  as  to  follow  me  care- 
fiiUy  through  the  preceding  pages  has  probably 
a  good  idea  of  what  my  answer  to  such  questions 
is  likely  to  be.  In  the  course  of  more  than  nine 
years'  residence  in  China  I  have  travelled  in  ten 
provinces,  and  have  never  had  cause  for  a  single 
serious  complaint  against  any  class  or  any  indi- 
vidual. By  the  official  classes  I  have  almost  in- 
variably been  treated  with  scrupulous  courtesy,  and 
at  the  hands  of  the  people  I  have  experienced  only 
kindness  and  hospitality.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
me  to  cite  a  single  exception  to  this  rule ;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  other  Europeans — 
missionaries  and  travellers  —  have  sometimes  had 
a  different  tale  to  tell,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  no  more  kindly  or  hospitable  people 
exist  than  the  people  of  China.  They  have  cer- 
tainly not  the  charm  and  grace  of  manner  that 
are  so  characteristic  of  some  of  the  Shan  tribes 
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or  the  people  of  Burma,  Siam  and  Japan,  and 
it  is  sometimes  a  little  disconcerting  to  see  them 
hurr3dng  their  children  out  of  sight  in  case  the 
Western  ogre  should  want  to  cut  out  their  eyes 
to  make  into  foreign  medicine.  There  are  Chinese 
and  Chinese,  and  good  manners  are  less  charac- 
teristic of  one  locality  than  of  another.  My  own 
experience  of  the  peasantry  of  eastern  Shantung, 
with  whom  I  am  best  acquainted,  goes  to  show 
that  they  are  good-tempered,  reasonable,  orderly 
and  law-abiding,  inveterate  gamblers,  quick  to 
appreciate  a  kindness,  good  husbands  and  devoted 
fathers,  neither  more  nor  less  intelligent  than 
others  of  their  class  elsewhere,  rather  too  fond 
of  flattering  the  foreign  official  because  they  think 
he  is  fool  enough  to  like  it,  singularly  lacking  in 
the  proverbial  conceit  of  his  race,  fiill  of  humour, 
a  liar  in  the  law-courts  but  truthfid  and  honest  out- 
side them,  and  courageous  in  facing  hardship  and 
disappointment.  My  slighter  acquaintance  with  the 
agricultural  classes  of  other  provinces  forbids  me 
to  attempt  any  general  characterisation,  and  even 
in  our  little  territory  of  Weihaiwei  —  about  800 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  160,000  people — ^there 
are  dijfferences  and  exceptions  which  must  modify 
any  general  statement.  The  people  of  Kuangtung 
— the  province  from  which  issue  the  majority  of 
Chinese  emigrants — are  in  my  opinion  less  attrac- 
tive than  those  of  many  other  provinces.  They 
have  stiu*dy  qualities,  are  sober  and  industrious, 
enterprising  and  independent,  but  are  rather  too 
truculent  and  too  much  given  to  brawling.  But 
this  applies  only  to  the  lower  classes,  and  especially 
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to  the  "  rolling-stones  "  that  find  their  way  to  the 
coast-ports,  for  the  typical  Cantonese  gentleman 
would  be  an  ornament  to  any  society  in  the  world. 
That  the  Chinese  people  have  in  the  past  been 
misunderstood  is  due  to  a  variety  of  quite  unavoid- 
able circumstances  for  which  no  one  can  be  said 
to  be  responsible.  The  intolerable  arrogance  of 
the  Chinese  Court,  up  to  very  recent  days,  in  all 
its  dealings  with  other  Powers,  tended  to  spread 
the  belief  that  this  attitude  was  characteristic 
of  the  whole  Chinese  peoj^e.  The  admission  of 
foreign  merchants  to  certain  "treaty  ports"  did 
not  tend  to  bring  about  much  change  of  feelings 
for  though  the  Chinese  mercantile  classes  soon 
won,  through  their  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  a 
liking  or  respect  which  they  have  never  ceased  to 
deserve,  the  European  settlements  early  became  the 
resort  of  the  worst  type  of  Chinese  ruffian.  The 
emigrants  from  Kuangtung  and  other  provinces 
of  south-eastern  China  have  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, California  and  Australia  proved  themselves 
well-behaved  and  law-abiding  members  of  society ; 
but  among  them,  too,  there  were  many  who  left 
their  country  "for  their  coimtry's  good,'*  and 
who,  had  they  not  prudently  sought  refuge 
on  foreign  shores,  would  have  suffered  a  worse 
fate  thaii  mere  exile.  Great  numbers  of  the 
coolies  who  were  sent  to  work  in  the  South 
African  mines,  and  whose  various  malpractices 
there  have  raised  so  natural  an  outburst  of  dis- 
gust and  indignation,  belonged  to  the  vicious  and 
criminal  classes  of  north  China,  and  even  the  best 
of  them   were  recruited  from  the  lowest  ranks 
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of  society.    Chinese  officialdom,  needless  to  say, 
was  only  too  delighted  to  see  the  last  of  theoL 
Unfortunately,  even  a  visit  to  Shanghai  or  HcHig- 
kong  does  not  tend  to  modify  very  appreciably 
the  mi&vourable  opinion  of  the  Chinese  which 
the  average  Englishman  may  have  formed  from 
his  previous  knowledge  of  that  race.     Whatever 
may  be  the  cause — and  several  causes  might  be 
assigned — ^the  lower-class  Chinese  of   Hongkong 
probably    have    worse    manners    than    any  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Chinese  empire.     The  coolies 
who  wilfully  jostle    Europeans    in    Queen's  and 
Des  Voeux  Roads,  and  snatch  watches  and  purses 
from  ladies  and  children,  the  house-servants  who 
are  impertinent  to  their  European  mistresses  in 
their  masters'  absence,  and  the  shopkeepers  who 
blink  rudely  at  their  foreign  customers  and  remain 
seated,    sleepily    fanning    their    paunches,    when 
according  to  their  own  canons  of  good  manners 
they  should  be  on  their  feet  murmuring  polite 
salutations  —  all   these   are   persons  to  whom  a 
glimpse  of  Western    civihsation    seems   to  have 
done  nothing  but  harm.      They  have  lost  their 
own  manners,  and  have  altogether  failed  to  acquire 
those  of  the  Occident     For  my  own  part,  I  may 
say  that  though  I  have  travelled  through  a  great 
part  of  China  and  visited  many  of  her  large  cities, 
I  have  found  nowhere  such  lack  of  manners  as 
unfortunatdy  characterises  a  large  proportion  of 
our  fellow-subjects  in  Hongkong. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Chinese  do  not 
like  foreigners.  It  is  all  the  more  creditable  to 
them   that    their    native    courtesy  —  outside  the 
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European  settlements  —  so  often  prevents  them 
from  showing  their  dislike.  Here  and  there,  no 
doubt,  a  real  friendship  springs  up  between  a 
foreigner  and  a  Chinese,  owing  to  qualities  which 
each  finds  and  appreciates  in  the  other,  but  as  a 
rule  the  feeling  hardly  goes  beyond  one  of  respect. 
Though  many  Chinese  gentlemen  in  Hongkong 
are  naturalised  British  subjects  and  are  men  of 
education  and  culture,  they  are  practically  ex- 
cluded from  the  charmed  circle  of  Hongkong 
''  Society.  *"  It  must  be  granted,  of  course,  that  a 
difficulty  is  introduced  into  the  situation  through 
the  incompatible  social  customs  of  the  two  races, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  position  of  women* 
But  the  difficulty  is  not,  as  it  may  be  in  the  case 
of  English  and  Hindus,  an  insuperable  one.  The 
total  absence  of  caste- rules  and  the  willingness 
of  intelligent  Chinese  to  relax  the  rigidity  of  their 
own  social  laws  deprive  Europeans  of  the  excuse 
that  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  is  from 
the  nature  of  things  an  impossibility. 

Dr  Martineau  tells  us  that  the  man  who  goes 
abroad  and  comes  in  contact  with  alien  civilisa- 
tions is  at  first  chafed  by  every  sound  and  sight 
of  foreign  things,  and  thinks  he  has  left  every- 
thing good  behind  him  at  home;  but  that  as  he 
grows  accustomed  to  his  surroundings  he  is  *'hit 
by  many  a  happy  phrase  and  won  by  many 
a  graceful  usage,  and  fairly  conquered  at  last 
by  a  literature  and  art  and  national  life  which 
reveal  to  him  an  unimagined  type  of  human  cul- 
ture."^    Unfortunately  all  travellers  and  residents 

1  A  Stvdy  ofBdigian,  vol  L  p.  374  (Snd  ed.). 
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in  foreign  lands  are  not    so  easily  dragged  out 
of  their  prejudices   as   this  passage  would  seem 
to  imply.     Indeed,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that   the   stay  -  at  -  home    Englishman   is 
often  more  apparently  sympathetic  towards  alien 
races  than  those  who  come  in  daily  contact  with 
them.      This,  however,  is  too  frequently  due  to 
a  most  dangerous  form  of  ignorance,^   that  has 
already  —  within  the   British   Empire  —  caused  a 
good  deal  of  possibly  irreparable  mischief.      In 
spite  of  warning  after  warning,  many  an  English- 
man is  still  apt  to  think  that   Orientals   under 
British  rule  should  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
political  ''rights"  of  the  Briton  at  home,  and  is 
constitutionally  unable  to  see  that  a  political  and 
social  system  which  has  been  slowly  created  during 
centuries  of  national  growth  by  and  for  men  of 
his  own  race  may  prove  not  only  detrimental  but 
even  ruinous  to  the  true  interests — ^political,  social 
and  moral — of  his  Oriental  fellow-subjects.     It  is 
quite  possible  —  I  desire  to  lay  special  stress  on 
this  point — that  a  sympathetic  and  broad-minded 
Englishman  may  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
individuals  of  an  Oriental  race,  the  deepest  admira- 
tion for  many  aspects  of  Oriental  life  and  character, 
and  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  many  splendid 
achievements  of  the  East  in  art,  philosophy  and 
religion,  and   that   he   may  nevertheless  consist- 
ently repudiate  any  concurrence  with  the  illogical 
doctrine  that  what  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all, 
and  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Englishman  must 

^  See  an  excellent  anonymous  article  in  Macmillan's  Magtums^ 
vol.  il  No.  16,  N.S.  It  is  entitled  ''  The  White  Man  and  the  Britiah 
Empire." 
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necessarily  coincide  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Hindu  or  the  Chinese.  I  would  even  go  further, 
and  say  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  fit  out  the 
Oriental  with  a  complete  equipment  of  Western 
ideals  proves  thereby  that  he  has  either  no  under- 
standing of  or  no  true  sympathy  with  Eastern 
peoples  and  Eastern  modes  of  thought :  and  that 
if  he  tries  to  give  practical  elBfect  to  his  theories 
he  will  prove  himself  that  most  dangerous  of  foes 
— the  mischief-maker  who  comes  in  the  guise  of 
a  smiling  friend. 

Every  exiled  Englishman  who  as  a  Govern- 
ment official  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
a  large  population  of  Asiatics  is  well  aware  that 
if  his  object  is  to  win  a  certain  kind  of  precarious 
popularity  among  those  whom  he  assists  in  ruling, 
there  is  ready  to  his  hand  a  cheap  and  nasty  way 
of  attaining  his  ambition.  Fortunately  for  the 
honour  of  England  and  the  stability  of  the  Empire, 
he  is  generally  content  with  the  less  dazzling 
rewards  that  come  from  the  honest  performance 
of  duty.  It  has  recently  been  reported  by  the 
newspapers  that  an  English  politician,  a  few  hours 
after  he  had  set  foot  on  Indian  soil  for  the  first 
time,  informed  crowded  Hindu  audiences  that  he 
proposed  to  assist  them  in  seeming  a  constitu- 
tion similiar  to  that  possessed  by  Canada,  on  the 
ground  that  **what  was  good  for  the  Canadians 
must  be  good  for  the  Indians";  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  arranged  by  half-educated  Hindu 
demagogues  that  he  should  be  greeted  with  the 
plaudits  of  million-throated  Bengal,  garlanded  with 
flowers  and  hailed  as  '^  an  angel  and  not  a  man." 
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Meanwhile,  scattered  throughout  India  are 
hundreds  of  able  and  experienced  Englishmen — 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  —  who  are  giving 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  India  and  her 
people,  who  can  speak  the  Indian  vernaculars 
and  know  the  Indian  mind  and  character  as  well 
as  they  can  be  known  by  any  foreigner,  and 
who  are  carrying  on  day  by  day  the  great 
administrative  work  that  saves  India  from  chaos. 
Few  of  their  names  are  known  to  the  British 
public,  and  not  one  of  them  —  so  fSur  as  I  am 
aware — has  ever  been  hailed  by  a  Hindu  mob  as 
^'an  angel."  How  is  it  that  a  roving  politician 
has  managed  so  quickly  to  out-run  them  all  in  the 
race  for  popularity?  Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  most  of  them  could,  if  they  so  desired, 
attain  the  dizzy  elevation  of  this  kind  of  angelhood 
without  much  difficulty;  but  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  as  time  went  on  they  would  find  the  con- 
ditions of  continued  success  growing  ever  more 
and  more  stringent,  till  at  last  they  would  have 
to  be  something  greater  even  than  angels  to  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  their  admirers.  The  young 
Englishmen  of  half  a  century  hence  might  have 
cause  to  lament  that  their  fathers  had  not  limited 
their  ambitions  in  this  life  to  terrestrial  instead  of 
extending  them  to  celestial  promotion,  and  the 
young  Hindus,  as  they  sat  amid  the  ruins  of  their 
violated  temples  or  crouched  under  the  lash  of  the 
Mohammedan,  would  perhaps  bitterly  wish  that 
their  sires  had  known  how  to  give  honour  where 
honour  jvas  due,  and  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
ignorant  rhetoric  of  native  and  foreign  demagogu 
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But  the  Englishman  at  home,  who  m  a  spirit 
of  misdirected  generosity  aims  at  conferring  on 
the  Asiatic  all  the  political  and  other  **  blessings  ** 
(if  indeed  they  are  such,  even  in  England)  that 
he  himself  enjoys,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  under 
Asiatic  conditions  the  blessings  may  turn  into 
curses,  is  guilty  of  a  blunder  no  graver  nor  more 
dangerous  than  that  committed  by  the  Englii^man 
abroad  who  acts  on  the  other  assumption  that 
the  Oriental  was  created  to  be  the  white  man's 
slave.  This  attitude  is  unfortunately  traceable 
among  a  certain  class  of  Europeans  in  both  India 
and  China ;  ^  and  in  China  it  has  certainly  tended 
to  widen  the  natural  gulf  that  Nature  has  fixed 
between  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  East  and 
West. 

That  the  Chinese  in  general  have  no  liking 
for  the  foreigner  seems  to  me  a  matter  for  no 
surprise  whatever.  I  think  I  am  not  far  wrong 
when  I  say  that  the  average  young  European 
comes  to  the  East  with  a  prejudice  against  the 
Chinese,  and  a  distinct  idea  that  they  are  his 
inferiors.  Of  course  in  a  sense  this  form  of 
national  prejudice  exists  all  the  world  over.  The 
English   schoolboy   used    to    believe    that    every 

^  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Principlei  of  Ethics^  speaks  of  ^  the  manj 
who,  in  the  East,  tacitly  assume  that  Indians  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  Anglo- Indians."  He  is  right  in  saying  it  is  tacitly  assumed;  for 
few  go  80  far  as  to  say  openly  that  the  Indians  are  destined  by  Nature 
to  be  exploited  by  the  White  raoe&  But  the  tacit  assumption  oftca 
leavens  their  thoughts  and  discourses  on  **  the  native  question."  On« 
recent  writer,  indeed,  distinctly  states  that  **  it  is  an  inexorable  law 
of  progress  that  inferior  races  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  superior ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  serve,  they  are  fatally  condemned 
to  disappear'  (W.  H.  Brown,  On  ihs  Savik  African  FnnUer).  But 
who  is  to  decide  which  are  "the  inferior  meee*? 
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Englishman  was  as  good  as  three  Frenchmen.^ 
The  French  of  the  Middle  Ages  used  to  retort 
that  Englishmen  had  tails,  which  is  just  what  many 
educated  Chinese  of  the  present  day  believe  of 
the  Miao-tzii  tribes.  The  ancient  Greeks  called 
every  one  else  "barbarian."  In  our  own  day  we 
have  it  on  the  word  of  an  emperor  that  the  real 
"  salt  of  the  earth "  are  the  people  of  Germany : 
more  recently,  indeed,  the  salt  has  been  meta- 
morphosed ''  into  the  block  of  granite  upon  which 
the  Lord  God  can  complete  His  work  of  civilising 
the  world,"*  Yet  was  it  not  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  a  statesman  assured  us  that  the  torch  of 
civilisation  had  now  definitely  passed  to  Russia? 
It  was  a  Russian  statesman,  of  course,  who  said 
so:  and  the  Englishman  or  the  American  may 
smile  at  the  self-assurance  of  this  or  any  other 
nation  that  arrogates  to  itself  the  r61e  which,  as 
he  has  always  been  convinced,  exclusively  belongs 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Yet  this  kind  of  national 
partiality — provided  it  is  accompanied  by  a  belief 
in  the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige — ^is  by  no  means 
to  be  sneered  at  or  despised.  "  The  sense  of  great- 
ness keeps  a  nation  great,"  and  an  honest  belief 
in  our  own  lofty  destiny  will  stand  us  in  good 
stead  in  the  day  of  trial.  If  two  nations  of  equal 
powers  and  resources  come  to  blows,  and  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  actuated  by  a  belief,  lacking 
to  the  other,  in  its  "divine  mission,"  we  need  be 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  side  on  which  victory 
will  declare  itself     But  the  feelings  with  which 

^  See  Shakespeare,  King  Henry  F.,  Act  iiL  Se.  6. 
2  The  Times,  4th  Sept  1907. 
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Europeans  and  Chinese  too  often  regard  each  other 
are  different  in  kind  from  the  national  prejudices 
that  we  know  so  well  and  make  allowances  for 
in  the  West 

In  our  relations  with  China  we  have  been 
constantly  offended  by  the  air  of  superiority  that 
is  assumed  towards  us  by  the  Chinese  Government 
and  by  Chinese  officials.  They  used  to  call  us 
''  barbarians  "  even  in  official  documents,  just  as  the 
street  urchins  of  Canton  still  hail  us  as  **  foreign 
devils";  and  we  can  never  forget  that  Chinese 
officialdom  used  to  do  its  best  to  humiliate  us  in 
our  relations  with  the  Court  at  Peking  in  a  manner 
which  was  altogether  intolerable.  Of  course,  the 
Chinese  were  wrong  in  assuming  a  non- existing 
superiority,  and  they  have  had  to  pay  bitterly  for 
their  arrogance.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  we, 
as  individuals  and  as  Governments,  have  shown 
in  diflferent  but  not  less  provocative  ways  just 
as  much  unreasonable  arrogance  in  our  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  ?  "  The  Chinese  complain,"  writes 
a  fair  -  minded  American  diplomatist,^  ''that  an 
air  of  proprietorship  is  constantly  manifested  in  un- 
reasonable demands  and  impertinent  criticisms,  in 
denunciation  of  any  of  their  officials  who  manifest 
a  disposition  to  protect  native  interests,  and  that 
it  practically  amoimts  to  a  refusal  to  recognise 
China  as  the  property  of  the  Chinese.  They 
object,  perhaps  unreasonably,  against  the  applica- 
tion to  their  empire  of  those  two  well-known 
declarations,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  a  religious  body:  'Resolved, 

1  Mr  Chester  Hokombe,  in  Ths  BmI  OMnm  Quutwn^  p.  848. 
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that  the  righteous  shall  inherit  the  earth.    Resolved, 
that  we  are  the  righteous.'  '* 

Many  Europeans  not  only  hold  the  view  that 
Chinese  civilisation  is  inferior  to  that  of  Europe — 
which  is  doubtless  to  a  great  extent  true,  though 
there  is  another  aspect  of  that  question — but  they 
are  strongly  convinced  that  the  Chinese  represent 
a  lower  type  of  humanity  —  that  they  are,  in 
£act,  less  far  advanced  in  the  scale  of  evolution 
than  Eiux)peans.  An  educated  Elnglishman  once 
told  me  that  the  Chinese  were  evidently  a  mean 
and  inferior  people,  because  when  you  whacked  a 
Chinese  coolie  in  the  streets  of  Canton^  he  did 
not  hit  you  back.  This  argument  is  curiously 
typical  of  the  aggressive  attitude  which  is  so 
often  assumed  by  Europeans  not  only  in  their 
dealings  with  Chinese,  but  also  in  their  relations 
with  all  other  Oriental  races,  whose  lack  of  "  grit  *' 
is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  so  ready  with  their  fists  as  we  are.  One  of 
the  most  enlightened  Hindus  of  our  own  day — 
the  late  Swami  Vivekananda— quotes  as  a  curious 
instance  of  this  attitude  a  remark  that  was  made 
to  him  in  London.  "  What  have  you  Hindus 
done?"  said  an  English  girl,  full  of  the  pride  oi 
race.  "You  have  never  even  conquered  a  single 
nation." 

Now,  setting  aside  all  considerations  of  national 
prejudice  and  patriotism,  is  it  a  fiact  that  the 
Chinese  are  as  a  race  inferior  to  the  peoples  of 
the  West?  The  question,  when  we  examine  it 
closely,  has  really  very  little  to  do  with  political 

^  Mutato  ooelo  mom  m/iUaiiUytr  I 
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strength  or  military  efficiency,  or  (pace  Mr 
Benjamin  Kidd)  relative  standards  of  living,  or 
even  the  usual  material  accompaniments  of  what 
we  call  an  advanced  civilisation;  it  is  a  question 
for  the  trained  anthropologist  and  the  craniologist 
rather  than  for  the  casual  observer  of  men  and 
manners.  The  Japanese  people  are  now  much 
more  highly  civilised,  according  to  Western 
notions,  than  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  but 
it  would  be  ludicrously  erroneous  to  say  that 
they  are  now  a  higher  race,  fix}m  the  evolu- 
tionary point  of  view,  than  they  were  then. 
Evolution  does  not  work  quite  so  rapidly  as  that 
even  in  these  days  of  "hustle."  The  Japanese 
have  advanced,  not  because  their  brains  have 
suddenly  become  larger,  or  their  moral  and 
intellectual  capabilities  have  all  at  once  made  a 
leap  forward,  but  because  their  intercourse  with 
Western  nations,  after  centuries  of  isolated 
seclusion,  showed  them  that  certain  characteristic 
features  of  European  civilisation  would  be  of 
great  use  in  strengthening  and  enriching  their 
own  country,  developing  its  resources,  and  giving 
it  the  power  to  resist  aggression.  If  the  Japanese 
were  as  members  of  the  genus  homo  sapiens  inferior 
to  us  fifty  years  ago,  they  are  inferior  to  us  now. 
If  they  are  our  equals  to-day — and  the  burden 
of  proof  certainly  now  rests  on  him  who  wishes 
to  show  that  they  are  not — our  knowledge  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  Eastern  peoples,  scanty 
though  it  is,  should  certainly  tend  to  assure  us 
that  the  Chinese  are  our  equals  too.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Chinese  people 
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are  ethnically  inferior  to  the  Japanese.  They 
have  preserved  their  isolated  seclusion  longer 
than  the  Japanese,  because  until  very  recently  it 
was  less  urgently  necessary  for  them  to  come 
out  of  it.  They  have  taken  a  longer  time 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  Western  science  and 
certain  features  of  Western  civilisation,  because 
new  ideas  take  longer  to  permeate  a  very  large 
country  than  a  small  one,  and  because  China  was 
rich  in  the  possession  within  her  own  borders  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Many  Europeans,  dazzled  and  blinded  by  the 
marvellous  inventions  and  discoveries  of  modem 
times,  and  the  huge  strides  made  by  physical 
science,  are  apt  to  conclude  too  hastily  that  our 
ethnical  superiority  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fact  that  all  or  nearly  all  such  achievements  are 
due  to  the  white  races  only.^  Even  the  Japanese, 
we  are  often  reminded,  are  after  all  only  our 
imitators,  and  being  so  must  necessarily  be  our 
inferiors.  If  an  artist  were  to  make  so  excellent 
a  copy  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  as  to  deceive 
connoisseurs  into  the  belief  that  it  was  the  original, 
he  would  not  thereby  elevate  himself  to  an  equality 
with  Raphael.  But  surely  it  is  much  too  soon  to 
make  generalisations  about  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  Eastern  and  Western  nations  firom  the  few 
facts  at  our  command.     It  is  only  during  the  last 

1  I  earnestly  commend  to  the  reader's  notice  an  admirable  leader 
in  the  Times  of  15th  January  1907,  which  closes  with  these  words : 
**  Altogether  it  seems  to  be  time  for  the  white  races  to  take  a  fresh 
survey  of  the  whole  situation,  and  to  recognise  that,  in  the  changed 
conditions,  the  old  haughty  and  dictatorial  attitude  stands  in  need  of 
modification." 
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one  or  two  hundred  years  that  science  has  achieved 
her  greatest  triumphs  in  Europe,  and  it  is  with 
the  aid  of  those  triumphs  of  science  and  partly  as 
a  direct  result  of  them  that  European  civilisation 
has  progressed  during  that  time.  Yet  even  with 
us  popular  opinion  has  not  always  been  on  the  side 
of  advancing  science.  I  once  heard  a  charming 
old  lady  declare  that  balloons  or  air- machines  of 
any  kind  would  never  be  successftil,  because  the 
Almighty  in  His  wisdom  had  decreed  that  mankind 
was  to  restrict  its  movements  to  the  solid  earth, 
and  that  even  the  attempt  to  make  such  machines 
was — like  the  building  of  a  certain  mythical  tower 
that  we  have  all  heard  of — an  act  of  impiety  which 
would  certainly  bring  down  divine  vengeance.  Yet 
the  man  who  now  denies  that  we  are  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  conquest  of  the  air — 
especially  if  he  denies  it  on  religious  grounds — ^is 
not  likely  to  be  listened  to  with  much  respect  at 
the  present  day.  Many  persons — ^pious  and  other 
—  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  construction  of 
railways  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  grew  impatient  with  the 
Chinese,  because,  until  very  recently,  they  showed 
similar  reluctance  to  the  introduction  of  railways 
and  machinery  into  their  own  country,  thus  proving 
that  they  were  oblivious  of  the  enormous  economic 
benefits  that  such  innovations  had  conferred  upon 
every  country  that  had  adopted  them ;  yet  we  do 
not  regard  the  University  of  Oxford  as  having 
been  the  last  stronghold  of  barbarism  in  England, 
because  that  venerable  corporation  for  a  long  time 

opposed  the  approach  of  a  railway  to  its  classic 

2  a 
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hallsy  nor  do  we  consider  that  Lancashire  was 
less  civilised  than  the  rest  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  because  its  cotton  -  spinners 
rose  in  their  thousands  to  resist  by  force  the 
introduction  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  spinning- 
frame.  If  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  Oxford  and 
Lancashire  did  not  act  from  a  mere  blind  hostility 
to  modem  inventions  as  such,  we  should  at 
least  be  willing  to  enquire  whether  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  has  not  also  been  due  to 
other  causes  than  mere  barbarism  or  lack  of 
intelligence. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  seriously  contended 
that  the  civilisation  of  China  to-day  is  on  the 
whole  lower  than  that  of  Europe  in  the  com- 
paratively recent  days  of  the  thumb -screw  and 
the  Holy  Office,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1722)  China  was  as 
civilised  as  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  were 
at  the  same  period.  In  that  case  it  is  not  much 
more  than  two  hundred  years  since  European 
civilisation  began  to  move  ahead  of  that  of  China 
— a  very  short  period  in  a  nation's  history,  and 
almost  infhiitesimal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
evolution  of  mankind.^     Our  racial  superiority  to 

^  Lest  it  may  appear  that  I  am  under-rating  the  speed  with  which 
evolutionary  forces  have  operated  among  the  European  races  during 
the  last  few  centuries,  I  venture  to  quote  the  words  of  one  whose 
opinion  is  likely  to  be  listened  to  with  respect,  and  who  was  the  last 
man  to  minimise  the  significance  of  the  conquests  made  by  science. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vast  changes  have  taken  place  -in  English 
civilisation  since  the  reign  of  the  Tudors.  But  I  am  not  aware  of 
a  particle  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  this  evolutionary 
process  has  been  accompanied  by  any  modification  of  the  physical 
or  the  mental  characters  of  the  men  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  it 
I  have  not  met  with  any  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  average 
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the  Chinese  may  be  an  anthropological  truth,  but 
it  cannot  be  deduced  merely  fix)m  the  fact  that 
during  the  most  recent  portion  of  our  national 
existence  we  have  invented  steam  engines  or  wire- 
less telegraphy  or  quick-firing  guns  or  turbine 
battleships  or  even  party  government 

That  Chinese  civilisation  has  for  many  years 
been  allowed  to  get  into  a  very  bad  state  of 
repair  is,  of  course,  an  undoubted  fiact  Not  to 
mention  the  various  terrible  outbursts  of  hatred 
against  foreigners,  for  which  the  aggression  of 
foreign  Governments  has  generally  been  to  a  great 
extent  responsible,  no  excuse  can  be  found  for 
the  atrocities  committed  in  the  Chinese  criminal 
law-courts,  or  the  unsatisfeictory  position  of 
women,  or  the  binding  of  girls'  feet,  or  the 
defective  educational  system,  or  the  low  state 
of  the  arts  of  medicine  and  surgery,  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  official  classes  and  the  numberless 
administrative  abuses.  All  these  and  many  other 
evils  must  be  rectified  before  China  can  expect 
to  take  her  proper  place  in  the  fix)nt  rank  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  That  she  is  now  making 
an  honest  endeavour  to  rectify  them  in  the  face 
of  immense  difficulties  must,  I  think,  be  apparent 
to  all  observers,  but  we  cannot  expect  that  great 
social  and  political  changes  can  be  introduced  into 
so  enormous  a  country  as  China  merely  by  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  imperial  decrees,  and  it  is  but 

Englishmen  of  to-day  are  sensibly  different  from  thoee  that  Shakespeare 
knew  and  drew.  ...  In  my  belief  the  innate  qualities^  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral,  ol  our  nation  have  remained  substantially  the 
same  for  the  last  four  or  five  centuries "  (T.  H.  Huxley,  ProUgmmw 
to  Evolution  and  Ethics), 
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too  probable  that  before  she  can  enter  upon  the 
heritage  that  is  rightly  hers,  China  has  yei  to 
pass  through  a  terriUe  ordeal  of  fire.  It  is  also 
far  from  unlikely  that  in  the  early  stages  of  her 
new  career  she  will  be  forced  by  circumstanoes 
into  various  reactionary  phases  whidi  may  give 
foreigners  the  mistaken  impression  that  she  is 
about  to  fall  back  again  into  her  old  lethargy 
and  somnolence. 

Some  of  the  existing  features  of  Chinese  civil- 
isation are  so  admirably  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  that  they  might  with  great  advantage  be 
allowed  to  remain  almost  unchanged.  If  every- 
thing goes  into  the  melting  pot,  China  will  lose 
almost  as  much  as  she  can  ever  hope  to  gain.  It 
is  a  great  mistake,  for  example,  to  suppose  that 
the  Chinese  system  of  government  is  thoroughly 
bad.  The  Grovemment  has  feuled  so  often  and  so 
signally  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  China  in  her 
quarrels  with  other  Powers  that  we  are  apt  to 
regard  the  whole  system  as  rotten,  inside  and 
out.  We  are  told  so  much  about  official  corrup- 
tion and  the  inhumanities  of  Chinese  gaols  and 
the  cruel  acts  of  oppression  practised  by  the 
ruling  classes  and  their  underlings,  that  some 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  not  only  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  admirable  officials,  zealous  and 
single-minded  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
but  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  China 
are  quite  unconscious  of  being  oppressed,  and 
would  be  bewildered  if  one  were  to  suggest  that 
such  was  the  case.  The  ''squeezes'*  of  the 
officials    and    their    subordinates   are   thorouj^y 
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well  recognised  by  every  one  concerned,  and  acts 
of  real  extortion  are  by  no  means  so  common  as 
Europeans  believe,  though  there  have  no  doubt 
been  several  serious  cases  of  malversation  of 
funds  subscribed  by  Chinese  and  foreigners  for 
such  laudable  objects  as  famine  relief.  It  is  true, 
moreover,  that  the  official  classes  have  often  shown 
a  cynical  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  private 
property,  and  this  has  compelled  many  rich  Chinese 
to  invest  their  money  in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 
As  regards  the  ordinary  "squeezes,*'  the  imperial 
Gk)vemment  knows  quite  well  that  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  officials  do  not  amount  to  a  living 
wage,  and  that  to  eke  out  their  slender  incomes 
they  must  pocket  fees  and  percentages  which  have 
no  legal  sanction. 

The  criminal  convicted  in  a  Chinese  court  is 
well  aware  that  he  must  fee  his  gaolers  —  that 
is  practically  part  of  his  punishment  for  being 
a  criminal.  The  party  to  a  civil  lawsuit  knows 
equally  well  that  he  cannot  hope  to  get  a  hear- 
ing tiU  he  has  paid  something  to  every  one 
connected  with  the  court,  from  door-keeper  to 
magistrate's  secretaries,  and  that  if  he  wins  his 
case  he  will  have  to  pay  more :  but  he,  too,  knew 
all  this  before  he  decided  to  go  to  law,  and  he 
regards  all  these  payments  much  as  we  should 
regard  a  solicitor's  bill  of  costs.  Real  acts  of 
extortion  and  oppression  are  often  practised  in 
individual  cases,  but  it  is  a  strong  light  that  beats 
upon  the  judgment  seat  of  a  Chinese  official,  and 
if  he  becomes  notorious  for  such  acts  he  must 
have  exceedingly  influential  support  if  he  expects 
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to  escape  denunciation  and  disgrace.  It  is  the 
sale  of  offices,  the  selfishness  of  the  highest  ruling 
classes,  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  court, 
the  malversation  of  funds  that  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  paying  for  fleets  and  armies  and  public  works, 
that  China  suffers  firom  so  bitterly  to-day,  not  the 
comparatively  small  extortions  practised  by  local 
officials. 

Even  taking  extortion  and  '' squeezes  **  into 
consideration,  China  is  a  lightly  -  taxed  country; 
and  we  should  remember  that  in  times  of  fSEunine 
or  other  distress  it  is  quite  common  for  the 
Government  to  remit  all  direct  taxes  throughout 
the  whole  area  affected.  A  Chinese  magistrate  is 
held  responsible  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
his  district  just  as  a  father  is  held  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  son.  The  people  whom  he 
rules  know  this  very  well,  and  are  fiilly  conscious 
of  their  own  power  to  ruin  his  official  career  if 
he  consistently  tries  to  extort  more  than  the 
recognised  "  squeezes,"  or  is  guilty  of  any  gross 
acts  of  maladministration.^  In  connection  with 
civil  lawsuits,  intentional  miscarriages  of  justice 
are  far  less  frequent  than  is  usually  supposed. 
The  parties  may  be  required  to  pay  what  we 
should  call  bribes,  and  sometimes  the  hearing  of 
a  case  is  intentionally  postponed  from  day  to  day 

1  A  few  years  ago  a  certain  Chinese  magistrate  in  a  district  very 
near  Weihaiwei  was  much  disgusted,  on  arriving  at  his  post,  to  find 
that  the  opportunities  for  "squeeze''  were  so  severely  limited  that 
he  was  likely  to  remain  a  poor  man.  On  his  own  responsibility  he 
decided  to  tap  a  new  source  of  revenue,  and  issued  a  proclamatioa 
to  the  necessary  effect.  In  a  few  days  the  populace  was  up  in  arms,  the 
magistrate's  official  residence  was  pulled  to  pieces  (it  is  still  almost  a 
ruin),  and  he  was  himself  a  disgraced  fugitive. 
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until  the  bribes  offered  are  sufficiently  large ;  but 
the  important  point  to  notice  is,  that  all  this 
bribery  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  miscarriage 
of  justice.  Considering  the  wide  areas  over  which 
Chinese  district  magistrates  preside,  and  the  slight 
amount  of  supervision  exercised  over  their  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
great  numbers  of  them  are  able  and  well-meaning 
officials  who  have  an  honest  desire  to  benefit  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge  and  to  serve 
their  country  loyaUy.  We  find,  too,  that  the 
men  who  show  such  qualifications  in  a  conspicuous 
degree  are  almost  sure  of  rapid  advancement ;  nor 
do  they  fail  to  earn  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  people  whom  they  rule,  for  there  is  no  one 
quicker  than  a  Chinese  to  realise  when  he  is  well 
governed,  and  perhaps  no  one  more  appreciative. 

The  social  organisation  of  China,  especially 
for  an  agricultural  people,  is  in  many  respects 
thoroughly  sound.  In  ordinary  times  —  that  is, 
when  no  extraordinary  events  such  as  fSEunines  or 
political  troubles  occur  to  complicate  matters — 
China  is  one  of  the  most  profoundly  peaceful 
countries  in  the  world.  The  fact  that  hated 
foreigners  can  safely  go  through  the  country  fix>m 
end  to  end  without  any  means  of  self-protection 
is  in  itself  a  striking  proof  of  this.  The  people 
are  singularly  law-abiding.  There  are  no  police- 
men in  the  European  sense  except  in  a  few  large 
cities  like  Peking,  Ch*6ng-tu  and  K*ai-f!§ng-fu, 
where  Western  institutions  are  beginning  to  be 
copied,  and  yet  there  is  probably  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  crime  in  China  than  in  any  country 
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in  Europe.    This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
naturally  peaceful   and    industrious  character    of 
the  people,  but  it  is  an  almost  necessary  corollary 
of  their  semi-patriarchal  village  system  and  the 
responsibility  of  each  family  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  all  its  members.     In  the  three  hundred  and  ten 
villages  of  the  leased  territory  of  Weihaiwei  the 
policy  of  the  British  Gk)vemment  has  been  to  rule 
the  people  as  far  as  possible  in  the  way  to  which 
from  time  immemorial  they  have  been  accustomed. 
The  village  organisation  is  maintained,  and  in  the 
courts  of  the  two  British  magistrates  the  law  that 
is  administered  is  the  law  of  China  (tempered  by 
local  custom),  so  far  as  such  law  and  custom  are 
not  repugnant  to  British  conceptions  of  justice  and 
morality.     In  my  own  district,  which  is  nearly  200 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  about  two 
hundred  viUages  with  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  are  eight  police  constables  per- 
manently stationed  at  headquarters,  ready  to  be 
sent  out  to  discharge  any  duties  that    may  be 
necessary,  but  apart  firom  them  there  is  not  a 
policeman  in  the  district.     During  a  recent  period 
of  six  months — including  the  winter  months,  which 
are  always  the  season  for  serious  crime  in  north 
China — ^the  cases  of  robbery  reported  to  the  police 
were  three  in  number.     Out  of  about  eighty  cases 
in  which  during   the  same  period  imprisonment 
or  fines  were  imposed,  nearly  half  were  gamUing 
cases  and  the  rest  of  a  more  or  less  trifling  nature. 
When  riding  through  the  villages  of  the  territory 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  than  one 
intoxicated  man,  and  he  had  been  to  market  and 
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sold  all  his  pigs.  During  more  than  two  years  in 
Weihaiwei  I  have  tried  Englishmen  and  Japanese 
for  being  "dnmk  and  disorderly,"  but  never  a 
single  Chinese.  I  must  hasten  to  explain  that 
the  absence  of  crime  and  disorder  in  Weihaiwei 
is  not  in  the  least  degree  due  to  any  reforms  intro- 
duced by  the  British  Government :  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  under  Chinese  rule  are  just  as  well 
behaved,  if  not,  indeed,  rather  more  so.  Perhaps 
I  should  add  that  civil  lawsuits  in  Weihaiwei  are 
exceptionally  numerous.  Such  cases  are  decided 
by  the  two  British  magistrates  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  law  and  are  conducted  in  the  Chinese 
language.  The  only  expense  which  a  litigant 
incurs  is  a  shilling  or  two  for  hiring  a  petition- 
writer  to  state  his  case,  and  even  this  outlay  he 
can  avoid  if  he  happens  to  be  an  educated  man 
and  can  write  out  an  intelligible  statement  for 
himself,  or  get  a  friend  to  do  it  for  him.  There 
are  no  court  fees,  no  '*  squeezes,"  and  solicitors 
and  barristers  are  unknown.  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  that  the  facilities  offered  to  litigants  in 
our  courts  in  Weihaiwei  are  altogether  beneficial 
in  their  results.  Litigation  has  become  so  cheap 
and  easy  that  it  is  often  resorted  to  before  the 
least  serious  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  parties 
to  come  to  an  amicable  settlement  out  of  court 
The  British  magistrates  are  called  upon  to  decide 
such  trumpery  questions  that  if  a  litigant  were  to 
submit  them  to  a  Chinese  tribunal  the  magistrate 
would  probably  order  him  to  be  flogged  for  need- 
lessly stirring  up  litigious  strife.  By  taking  cog- 
nisance of  the  simplest  village  disputes  it  may  be 
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that  we  are  gradually  weakening  the  solidarity  of 
the  village  organisation,  whie)i»  if  once  destroyed, 
can  never  be  restored ;  and  we  are  possibly  storing 
up  a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  the  Chinese  officials 
who  will  resume  their  functions  in  Weihaiwei  on 
the  expiry  of  our  lease. 

If  the  high  development  of  literary  and  artistic 
tastes  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  civilisation 
it  is  not  likely  that  even  in  this  respect  Europe 
has  much  cause  to  throw  contemptuous  glances  at 
China.  But  many  of  those  European  collectors 
who  admire  and  are  willing  to  pay  enormous  prices 
for  specimens  of  Chinese  porcelain^ — much  of  it 
stolen  from  private  houses  in  Peking  and  elsewhere 
— are  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  high  standard  which 
Chinese  artists  have  reached  in  other  directions. 
Fine  examples  of  their  pictorial  art  are  still  not 
very  numerous  in  Europe,  or  at  least  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  the  public,  though  the  British 
Museum  contains,  among  other  Chinese  drawings 
and  paintings,  characteristic  sketches  by  such  famous 
artists  as  Lin  Liang  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  But  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  art  of  Japan  has  gained  the 
admiration  of  Europe  is  proof  enough  that  Chinese 
art — ^to  which  that  of  Japan  owes  its  most  charac- 
teristic qualities  and  nearly  all  its  inspiration — ^will 
some  day  arouse  no  less  enthusiasm  among  the 
art  critics  of  Europe.  An  English  critic,  who  is 
also  a  poet — Mr  Laurence  Binyon  —  says  of  the 
landscape  painting  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (the  tenth 

^  The  Times  of  1 6th  December  1906  reports  the  sale  at  Christie's  of 
a  pair  of  vases  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  for  3,700  guineas,  and  a  pair  of 
bakers  of  the  Yung  Cheng  period  for  3,100  guineas. 
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to  the  thirteenth  centuries  of  our  era)  that  '<  not  till 
the  nineteenth  century  in  Europe  do  we  find  any- 
thing like  the  landscape  art  of  China  in  the  Sung 
period, — a  disinterested  love  of  beauty  in  nature  for 
its  own  sake,  regardless  of  associations  imposed  by 
the  struggles  of  existence.  ...  To  the  Sung  artists 
and  poets,  mountains  were  a  passion,  as  to  Words- 
worth. The  landscape  art  thus  founded,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Japanese  in  the  fifteenth  century^ 
must  rank  as  the  greatest  school  of  landscape  which 
the  world  has  seen."  ^  In  art,  as  in  literature  and 
politics,  the  great  days  of  China  lie  in  the  past,  but 
there  are  probably  more  artists  at  work  at  the 
present  day  in  China  than  anywhere  else,  and  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  execute  their 
best  work — ^generally  without  any  expectation  of 
material  reward  —  is  a  sure  indication  that  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  Chinese  is  still  Aill  of  vigorous 
vitality,  and  may  lead  to  great  results  in  the  ftiture. 
In  music  it  must  be  admitted  that  China  lags 
as  yet  &r  behind  Europe.  It  has  been  reported 
of  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  and  composers  of 
the  present  day  that  when  he  visited  California  and 
heard  Chinese  music  for  the  first  time,  he  volun- 
teered the  opinion  that  "it  really  was  music,"  a 
truth  which  some  of  us  perhaps  might  be  inclined 
to  doubt.  If  an  intelligent  Chinese  who  had  never 
before  been  outside  his  own  country  were  taken 
without  previous  instruction  to  the  performance 
of  an  Italian  opera,  or  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  Agnus  Dei  of  Mozart's  1st  Mass  or 
Meyerbeer's  Qui  in  manu  Dei  requiescit  as  sung, 

^  Quoted  in  PrafeflMr  GiW  GMiM  PMiorM  ilfi. 
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for  example,  in  Magdalen  College  Chapd,  he 
would  be  merely  puzaded.  The  music  would  be 
devoid  of  meaning  to  him,  and  he  would  probably 
regard  it  as  unintelligible  noise.  Yet,  after  all, 
a  musical  ear — apart  from  the  almost  universal 
liking  for  simple  melody — ^is  by  no  means  too 
common  even  in  Europe,  and  an  average  Rnglish- 
man  would  repudiate  the  idea  that  he  was  less 
civilised  or  less  highly  evolved  than  a  German 
because  he  had  less  appreciation  of  the  wonders 
of  harmony.  Time  was — ^not  so  very  long  ago — 
when  Wagner's  music  was  regarded  in  Kngiand 
as  a  kind  of  joke ;  and  few  people  are  really  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  grandest  music 
of  the  nineteenth  century — ^though  they  otbm 
think  they  do — without  some  previous  training. 
Some  are  even  frank  enough  to  confess  that  it 
bores  them,  much  as  it  would  bore  a  man  who 
did  not  understand  Greek  to  listen  to  a  reading 
from  Sophocles.  But  are  the  Chinese  capable  of 
being  musically  trained?  Judging  from  a  few 
cases  within  my  own  knowledge,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  are.  But  in  any  case  we  should 
remember  that  music  as  we  understand  it  is  the 
youngest  of  the  arts,  and  time  only  can  show 
whether  all  the  great  music  of  the  future  is  to 
be  exclusively  a  Western  product. 

As  regards  literature,  the  difficulty  of  the 
Chinese  written  language  has  no  doubt  stood  in 
the  way  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
masterpieces  in  Europe,  and  most  of  the  transla- 
tions that  exist  are — even  when  verbally  exact — 
far  fit)m  reproducing   the  spirit  of  the  originaL 
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The  probability  is  that  in  future  the  best  transla- 
tions will  come  from  the  pens  of  native  scholars. 
Mr  Ku  Hung-Ming,^  graduate  of  a  Scottish 
university,  has  rendered  good  service  to  Europe 
in  giving  us  what  are  perhaps  the  best  existing 
English  translations  of  a  portion  of  the  Confiician 
classics.  Yet  the  ignorance  still  shown  even  by 
European  residents  in  China  of  the  extent  and 
richness  of  Chinese  literature  is  very  remarkable. 
Some  time  ago,  in  conversation  with  an  English- 
man who  had  lived  many  years  in  China,  I 
happened  to  allude  to  the  works  of  one  of  the 
most  feunous  of  Chinese  poets.  My  friend  had 
never  heard  his  name,  and  was  surprised  to  leani 
that  China  had  any  poets  at  alL  Professor  Giles» 
with  his  happy  gift  of  apt  translation  and  para- 
phrase, has  turned  into  good  English  verse'  a  few 
short  specimens  of  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the 
T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties,  and  the  contents 
of  his  little  volume  must  have  surprised  some 
Western  readers  who  had  little  idea  that  while 
the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons  were  still  struggling 
for  supremacy  in  England  under  their  Ecgberhts 
and  Beorhtrics,  such  exquisite  flowers  of  poesy 
were  springing  up  on  the  soil  of  distant  China. 
Yet  the  translations  that  have  already  appeared 
in  foreign  languages  are  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  wealth  of  poetry  that  still  remains 
unknown  to  Europe;  and  Chinese  poetry,  like 
that  of  all  other  languages,  loses  half  its 
beauty  when  clothed  in  the  words  of  an  alien 

^  Author  of  Pap§nfnm  a  V%cero}f$  Yamm^  and  other  works. 
>  C^inm  Podry  m  Sngliik  Vnm  (Shanghai  and  London :  1808). 
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tongue.  A  Chinese  gentleman's  education  is  not 
regarded  as  complete  if  he  cannot  clothe  his 
ideas  in  graceful  verse;  nor  does  he,  like  the 
English  schoolboy  who  seldom  meddles  with 
Latin  hexameters  and  Greek  iambics  when  his 
education  is  ''finished/'  neglect  this  pleasant 
accomplishment  when  he  has  left  the  halls  of 
learning.  Such  poetry,  naturally,  is  rarely  of  a 
high  order;  but  though  the  published  poetry  of 
the  present  day  is  poor  compared  with  that  of 
the  past — even  in  England  we  have  not  always 
with  us  singers  of  the  Elizabethan  standard — the 
great  poets  of  China  are  still  quoted  and  read 
with  the  same  appreciation  as  of  old.  That  real 
poetic  feeling  is  fSEu*  from  extinct  may  be  seen  by 
any  Enghsh  reader  who  peruses  Mr  C.  dementi's 
translation  of  the  Cantonese  Love-songs/  which 
are  quite  modem.  The  genius  of  Chinese  poetry 
tends  to  be  elegiac  and  idyllic.  It  is  seldom  or 
never  intensely  lyrical,  even  when  it  is  intended  for 
a  musical  accompaniment,  hke  the  love-songs  just 
referred  to.  But  if  Chinese  literature  can  boast  of 
no  Shelleys  or  Swinbumes,  there  are  many  writers 
whose  poems  may  well  be  compared  with  the  best 
work  of  our  English  elegiac  and  descriptive  poets, 
such  as  Gray.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that 
the  Chinese  language  is  not  the  most  perfect  exist- 
ing vehicle  for  poetical  expression.  We  need 
only  take  a  single  test-line  from  Homer  —  say 
line  198  of  Odyssey  xi.,  —  or  a  couplet  from 
Shelley — say  lines  5  and  6  of  the  third  stanza  of 
The  Q^estion^ — to  realise  a  rhythmical  music  and 

'  Published  by  the  Ckrendou  Preas,  1904. 
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movement  of  which  the  Chinese  language  is,  I 
fear,  incapable;  yet  the  words  used  by  Lafcadio 
Heam  to  describe  the  best  Japanese  poetry  may 
with  equal  justice  be  apphed  to  the  idyllic  poetry 
of  China :  **  compositions  which,  with  a  few  chosen 
syllables  only,  can  either  create  a  perfect  coloured 
picture  in  the  mind,  or  bestir  the  finest  sensations 
of  memory  with  marvellous  penetrative  delicacy.**  ^ 

All  that  I  have  said  of  the  amenities  of  Chinese 
civilisation  will  no  doubt  bewilder  some  readers 
who  have  never  visited  the  country  and  who  never 
think  of  China  unless  it  happens  to  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  newspapers  in  connection  with 
wars  and  massacres.  They  have  had  detailed 
accounts  of  how  ruffianly  hordes  of  cut-throats 
tried  to  exterminate  the  Europeans  in  the  legations 
at  Peking,  and  every  now  and  then  they  hear  of 
the  brutal  murder  of  a  missionary  and  his  £Etmily. 
But  does  it  never  occur  to  them  to  ask  what  has 
led  to  such  outbreaks  ?  Surely  these  murders  and 
outrages  are  not  committed  from  sheer  love  of 
blood  and  slaughter?  If  such  fi*enzied  attacks 
are  made  from  time  to  time  upon  foreigners, 
surely  they  cannot  result  fix)m  a  mere  loathing 
of  fellow  human  beings  who  happen  to  belong  to 
a  Western  land?  It  is  well  to  seek  information 
on  such  points,  for  the  questioner  may  rest  assured 
that  the  fault  has  not  always  been  on  the  side 
of  China,  that  these  ebullitions  of  frenzy  do  not 
spring  from  mere  wild  barbarism,  and  that  a  real 
or  fancied  wrong  is  invariably  at  their  root     For 

1  Lafcadio  Beam's  Kokora^  p.  335. 
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the  Chinese  are  as  keen  as  the  proudest  race  in 
Europe  to  resent  insult  or  injustice.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  on  occasions  when  the  Chinese 
find  their  own  antiquated  fighting  implements 
totally  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  meet  oa 
equal  terms  the  powerMly-armed  and  well-drilled 
soldiers  of  Europe,  they  will  then,  in  frenzy  and 
desperation,  and  stung  with  a  sense  of  wrong,  be 
guilty  of  grave  crimes  against  humanity,  choos- 
ing moments  when  their  victims  are  few  and 
defenceless  to  strike  them  in  the  dark;  but  they 
are  not  actuated  by  mere  savagery  and  lust  of 
blood.  Nor  are  they  cowards.  That  they  will 
flee  panic-stricken  from  a  foe  armed  with  the  most 
deadly  modem  weapons  of  precision,  is  true 
enough:  so  would  have  fled  the  fathers  of  the 
splendid  heroes  who  recently  beat  the  best  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  one  of  the  foremost  Powers  of 
Europe,  yet  no  one  dares  to  assume  that  the 
fathers  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  of  to-day  were 
cowards.  Let  us  hesitate  before  we  condenm  the 
Chinese  as  a  cowardly  race  because  they  shrink 
from  facing  odds  which  we  Enghshmen  are  never 
called  upon  to  face  ourselves.  Let  us  at  least  wait 
till  they  have  met  us  on  equal  terms,  armed  with 
weapons  as  good  as  our  own,  and  led  by  oflicers 
trained  m  the  art  of  war.^ 

Many  will  excuse  Western  aggression  in  China 
and  in  the  Orient  generally  on  many  grounds: 
even  Kiaochou  will  have  its  apologists.  But  can 
any  fair-minded  gentleman  of  England,  Grermany, 
France  or  Russia  say  with  perfect  sincerity  that 

^  See  Note  47  (p.  442). 
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the  military  Powers  of  Europe  have  behaved 
chivahrously  towards  the  East?  Have  they  not 
too  often  acted  as  bullies,  too  often  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  brute  strength  ?  Even  so,  the  apolo- 
gists may  say,  the  methods  of  nations  cannot 
and  must  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  individual 
men.  Conduct  that  the  public-school  boy  would 
denounce  as  caddish  becomes  statecraft  and  la 
kavte  poUtiqtie  when  nation  deals  with  nation.  Yet 
is  it  not  conceivable  that  if  we  treated  the  East 
with  the  same  chivalry  and  courtesy  which  the 
well-bred  English  gentleman  in  private  life  shows 
to  those  who  are  weaker  or  humbler  than  himself, 
we  might  before  many  years  are  past  find  in  China 
a  loyal  and  powerftd  friend  instead  of  a  possible 
sullen  and  suspicious  foe?  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  true  Oriental  —  even  more 
than  the  Englishman  bred  at  Winchester  and 
New  College  —  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth 
embodied  in  William  of  Wykeham*s  old  motto. 
Manners  makyth  man ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  if  we  want  China  to  welcome  us  as 
teachers,  as  engineers,  as  builders  of  railways,  as 
merchants,  as  missionaries  or  as  capitalists  we 
must  approach  her  witii  frankness  and  courtesy, 
not  with  professions  of  altruism  covering  only 
greedy  selfishness,  not  with  the  sinister  motives 
of  Chaucer's  "smyler  with  the  knyf  under  the 
cloke." 

As  far  as  British  relations  with  China  are  con- 
cerned, by  fSEur  the  brightest  sign  of  the  times  is 
the  willingness  of  our  Government  to  assist  China 

in  stamping  out  the  curse  of  opium — almost  as 

a  B 
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great  a  curse  as  alcohol  in  our  own  country — and 
in  doing  what  in  us  Ues  to  prevent  the  further 
dismemherment  of  the  empire.     That   this  is  a 
policy  which  commends  itself  to  all  Englishmen 
who  have  £Eurly  considered  the  questions  at  issue^ 
I  have  very  little  doubt;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  will  always  be  some  who,  from  selfish 
dread  of  losing  some  material  advantage  which 
they  hoped  to  gain  from  exploiting  China,  will 
always  be  ready  to  urge  a  narrower  policy.     They 
are  indignant  at  the  idea  of  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  Power  obtaining  any  valuable  concessions 
or  rights  in  England  itself — as  when  the  news- 
papers report  the  acquisition  of  Welsh  coal-fields 
by  a  syndicate   of  Germans  —  yet  they  are  in- 
tolerant of  the  cry  of  "China  for  the'* Chinese." 
Fortunately,    the    Enghsh    Press   of    Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  is  generally  very  fair-minded  in  its 
attitude  towards  international  questions,  and  the 
intelligent    and    S3anpathetic  view  which  it    has 
taken  of  some  of  the  recent  regrettable  episodes 
in  Anglo-Chinese  relations  at  Shanghai  and  else- 
where must  go  £ftr  towards  broadening  the  ideas 
of  many  of  its  readers.      Yet  too  often,  I   am 
afraid,  the  European  in  China  almost  prides  him- 
self  on   the  fact  that  he    has  no  liking  for  or 
S3anpathy  with  the  Chinese;  and  those  who  are 
convicted  of  showing  such  S3rmpathy  are  as  often 
as  not  stigmatised  as  "pro-Chinese'* — apparently 
the  worst  offence  of  which  any  Englishman  in 
China  can  be  guilty.      In  the  treaty  ports  one 
often  hears  the  very  foolish  remark  made,  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  tiie 
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Chinese  language  and  literature  leads  to  a  kind 
of  softening  of  the  brain:  '^that  way  madness 
lies."  This  attitude  is  analogous  to  tiiat  of  the 
modem  man  of  business,  who,  having  had  only 
a  conmiercial  or  technical  training  himself  and 
regarding  all  education  merely  as  a  means  for 
acquiring  money  and  ^'  getting  on,"  scofis  at  what 
he  knows  nothing  about,  and  ridicules  those  who 
maintain  the  advantages  of  a  study  of  Greek. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  that  language  it  cannot, 
of  course,  be  expected  that  they  should  take  to 
heart  a  valuable  old  warning: 

China  has  only  recently  begun  to  awake  from 
her  old  lethargy,  and  in  her  recent  attempts  to 
assert  her  independence  and  to  repudiate  foreign 
interference  it  must  be  admitted  by  her  best  friends 
that  she  has  already  made  some  grievous  and 
foolish  mistakes  that  may  cost  her  dear.  More 
than  one  Western  Power  watches  these  mistakes 
with  sullen  interest,  sword  in  hand.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  for  China's  sake  that  the  statesmen  who 
are  to  guide  her  fortunes  during  the  next  few 
years — which  will  too  probably  be  years  of  strife 
and  bloodshed — ^will  not  attempt  to  compress  the 
work  of  a  century  into  a  year;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  great  Western  Powers  for  their 
own  sakes  will  show  reasonable  patience  in  dealing 
with  the  blunders  which  in  the  course  of  so  vast 
a  work  as  the  readjustment  of  the  social  and 
political  forces  of  China  must  from  time  to  time 
be  committed  by  her  responsible  leaders.  Chinese 
patriotism,  for  the  first  time  since  the  history  of 
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European  relations  with  China  began,  is  becoming 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Crude  manifestations 
of  this  patriotism  have  recently  given  rise  to  im- 
fortunate  incidents  and  to  acts  which  Europe  and 
America  cannot  be  expected  to  S3rmpathise  with 
or  to  admire;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  West  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  insisting  that  China  should 
show  a  proper  respect  for  her  treaty  obligations. 
But  surely  this  is  not  the  time  to  show  selfish 
hostility  to  the  new  hopes  and  ideals  of  a  great 
people  who  are  struggling  in  the  throes  of 
regeneration.  The  next  fifteen  years  will  prob- 
ably be  decisive  in  determining  the  whole  course 
of  China's  future  history.  If  wise  statesmanship 
brings  her  successfully  through  her  present  struggle 
she  need  have  no  fear  for  the  remoter  future.  She 
will  then  be  on  the  way  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  nations — perhaps  the  greatest  —  in  the 
world,  and  I  know  of  little  in  her  past  history  to 
discourage  the  hope  that  she  will  use  her  great 
powers  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  world's  peace.  ^ 

After  all,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we 
have  begun  to  realise  how  large  the  world  is — a 
curious  fact  when  we  consider  how  the  advance  of 
science  has  tended  to  the  annihilation  of  space. 
The  Roman  empire  and  the  pax  Romana  were  of 
such  enormous  importance  for  all  the  races  that 
now  people  Europe  that  we  have  hardly  yet  rid 
ourselves  of  the  old  idea  that  the  Romans  at  the 
period  of  their  widest  dominion  ruled  the  world ; 
yet  we  ought  to  know  now  that  the  Mediter- 

>  See  Note  48  (p.  443). 
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ranean  '^  world  "  was  only  a  fraction  of  our  globe, 
and  by  no  means  the  only  civilised  fraction. 
The  Chinese  called  their  country  "The  Middle 
Kingdom,"  meaning  that  it  was  the  centre  from 
which  all  civilisation  and  all  light  and  learning 
radiated.  The  countries  outside  China,  when  their 
existence  was  known  of  at  all,  were  regarded  as 
more  or  less  civilised  according  as  they  were  nearer 
to  or  further  removed  from  that  brilliant  centre. 
Those  that  were  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
China's  influence  were  outside  civilisation;  they 
were  countries  on  the  fringe  of  the  world,  inhabited 
by  barbarians.  Our  own  attitude  has  hitherto 
been  very  much  the  same.  We  who  have  in- 
herited, more  or  less  directly,  the  civilisation  and 
culture  of  Rome  and  Greece  have  for  centuries 
past  regarded  oiurselves  as  "the  world."  When 
we  began  to  have  relations  with  Eastern  countries 
we  found  that  somehow  or  other  we  could  not 
make  Oriental  culture  and  civilisation  quite  fit  in 
with  our  preconceived  notions  of  those  things. 
We  regarded  the  East— especially  China — with  a 
kind  of  mingled  contempt  and  amusement.  Even 
to  this  day  superficial  writers  cannot  deny  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  what  to  their 
minds  are  the  oddities  and  absurdities  of  Chinese 
life:  and  so  we  have  humorous  descriptions  from 
their  pens  of  how  everything  in  China  is  distorted 
and  "upside  down" — ^the  writers  forgetting  that 
some  of  the  salient  features  of  our  own  civilisa- 
tion must  be  quite  as  ridiculous  when  looked  at 
from  the  Chinese  standpoint.  But  the  truth  is, 
of  course,  that  neither  Europe  nor  China  has  any 
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rij^t  to  r^^ard  the  other  as  a  sutgect  for  caricature. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  idiould  realise  that 
Europe  and  North  America  are  not  **  the  world  '^ ; 
that  even  the  glorious  heritage  handed  down  to  us 
by  Greece,  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  did 
not  include  everything  that  was  worth  having  or 
worth  knowing ;  that  we  people  of  the  West  have 
a  monopoly  neither  in  virtue  nor  in  culture ;  and 
that  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  the  Far  West,  has 
inherited  something  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
When  we  have  realised  these  things  it  may  then 
be  possible  for  East  and  West  to  meet  in  friend- 
ship and  frankness  instead  of  with  mutual  suspicion 
or  contempt,  each  ready  to  give  the  other  some- 
thing of  the  best  that  it  has  inherited  from  its  own 
past.     It  may  then  be  that  we  shall  begin  to  trade 
with  China  in  something  more  than  cottons  and 
silks,  machinery  and  rifles;  that  a  conunerce  will 
be  inaugurated  of  which  political  economy  knows 
nothing,  in    which    customs    tarifis    will  be  un- 
necessary, and  in  which  sympathy  and  tolerance, 
not  money,  will  be  the  medium  of  exchange. 
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Red. 
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Qreen 
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This 

That 

Aim 

Hoiue 

E^res 

Fmgen 

First  fiiu^er 

Second  nnger 

Third  finger 

Fourth  finger 

Thumb    . 

Finger-nail 

Lest  year 

Next  year 

Heart 

Fast 

Slow 

Horse 

Stand 

Walk 

Blood 

North 

South 

East 

West 

Son,  boy  . 

DaiLffhter,  girl 

Qofist    . 

Qoslow  . 

Bed. 

Civil  official 

Boad 

Flower    . 

Tree 

Qoup 

Go  down. 

Feet 

Die,  dead 

Face 

No,  not   . 

Yes,  be,  is 
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Early      . 

Have 

Qood 

Bad 

Body 

Book 
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nich^  ma 
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www 
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mi  mi  tu  ga  ^ 
mi  mi  guga* 
ngaza 
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mi  mi  ze 
zazu  . 
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yi  kHia 
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lu  so 
lu  ru 
lu  n^ 
lu  mi 
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hun^gu  lo 
i  ch^me 
nyi  me  tu  > 
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zo    . 
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ssiip'in  . 
zha  me    . 
baba 
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ko  bebe 
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le  shih 
pakhia    . 
me  be 
k*e  . 

hua  k'o   . 
nya 
t*e  djo 
djei 
mo^jei   . 


Mnu  (Njova). 


nya  ka-ka  mo 
tr'on  mo  . 
nye  mo    . 
nyi  na  na  mo 

nyo  mo    . 
o  tei 
deipei 

•  •  • 

djih 
mi-a 
hla-dzu 
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zhi  pa  hla-dza 
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tama 

•  •  • 
zhei  p^    . 
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hua 
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NOTES 

NOTE  1  (p-  61) 

Mounr  onEi  and  ohou  kuhg  shan 

There  are  yagne  traditions  that  Mount  Omei  was  a  centre 
of  primitive  nature-worship  long  before  the  days  of  Buddhism. 
There  is  a  passase  in  the  Sku  Ching  firom  which  we  learn  that 
the  semi-mythicd  emperor  Ytl  (about  the  twenty-third  century 
B.o.)>  after  the  completion  of  some  of  the  famous  drainage  and 
irrigation  works  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  offered 
sacrifices  on  (or  to)  certain  hills  named  Ts'ai  and  Mdng.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  among  the  commentators  where  these  hills  are. 
M6ng  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  mountains  that  overlook  Ta-chou, 
and  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  VIII.  that  one  of  those  mountains 
is  still  the  resort  of  pilgrims.  As  to  Ts'ai,  one  commentator 
at  least  has  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  Omei  ran^  (see  Lego's  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  121).  If  this  identification  be  correct^  we  must  regard 
the  bnef  notice  in  the  Sku  Ching  as  the  oldest  reference  in 
extant  literature  to  Mount  Omei.  The  student  of  Chinese  who 
wishes  to  pursue  further  the  vexed  question  of  M6ng  and  Ts'ai 
will  find  a  discussion  of  it  in  the  16th  chiiom  of  the  Ssuck^wsn 
Tung  Chik,  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  both  M6n^  and 
Ts'ai  were  close  to  Ta-chou,  and  that  neither  of  them  should 
be  identified  with  Omei.  M^ng  seems  to  be  one  of  the  hills  that 
lie  to  the  south  of  the  city ;  Ts'ai  may  or  may  not  be  the  some- 
what famous  mountain  generally  known  as  Chon  Eunff  Shan,  or 
the  Hill  of  Duke  Chou,  which  is  situated  a  couple  of  miles  to 
the  east.  Chou  Rung,  who  is  said  to  have  diea  in  b.g.  1105, 
is  perhaps  chiefly  known  to  Europeans  as  the  legendary  inventor 
of  the  famous  "  south-pointing  cnariot,"  but  he  is  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  as  a  pattern  of  many  virtues.    His  ze^  for  the 

Kublic  good  was  so  great  that  he  seems — if  we  may  believe 
[encius  —  to  have  anticipated  the  all-night  sittings  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  merits  indeed  were  of  so  extraordinaiy 
a  nature  that^  as  we  know  firom  the  Lun  Ft»,  Confucius  regarded 
it  as  a  sign  of  his  approaching  dotage  that  for  a  long  tmie  he 
had  ceasM  to  dream  of  Chou  Kung. 

Other  people  besides  Confucius  were  in  the  habit  of  dreaming 
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of  this  great  and  gopd  man.  The  hill  near  Tarohou,  aooording 
to  a  story  preserved  in  the  official  annals  of  Ssnch^iuui,  owes  its 
name  to  a  dream-vision  that  came  to  the  fionoas  Chinese  geneiBl, 
Chu-ko  Lianff.  This  distinguished  warrior  floorished  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era.  He  made  his  name  by 
his  saccessfol  campaigns  against  the  Wild  Men  of  the  West— 
the  Man-tztl  and  others  —  and  on  one  occasion  when  he  was 
proceeding  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  inflict  chastisement 
upon  them  he  spent  a  ni^ht  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ta-chon  HiU 
and  dreamed  that  Chou  Kung  paid  him  a  visit  He  regarded 
this  as  of  such  happy  omen  for  the  success  of  his  enedition  that 
he  immediately  caused  a  tem^de  to  Chou  Eunff  to  be^  erected  on 
the  auspicious  spot  Since  that  time,  the  hm — ^which  may  or 
may  not  have  h&m  already  sacred,  under  the  name  of  l^s*^ 
to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Tu — ^has  always  been  known  as 
Chou  Eunff  Shan.  The  fame  of  the  general  Chu-ko  Liug  has 
almost  rivalled  that  of  Chou  Eung  himself.  This  "  darling  hero 
of  the  Chinese  people,"  as  Professor  Giles  calls  him,  has  had 
temples  erected  in  his  honour  in  many  towns  of  Ssuch'uan, 
and  he  is  a  well-known  and  popular  figure  on  the  Chinese 
tibeatrical  stage. 


NOTE  2  (p.   65) 

BODHIDABMA 


Bodhidarma  (3|  V  :fc  0)  is  the  original  of  the  Ta  Mo  so 
often  found  in  Ssuch'uanese  temples.  Catholic  missionariesi 
struck  by  the  sound  of  the  name  and  the  £ftct  that  Ta-Mo  is 
sometimes  found  wearing  an  ornament  shaped  like  a  Christian 
cross,  have  clung  to  the  idea  that  Ta-Mo  was  no  other  than  the 
Apostle  St  Thomas.  (See  Croix  et  Swustikdy  by  Father  Gtaillard, 
pp.  80  8M,)  Bodhidarma  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Zen 
sect  in  Japan.  Japanese  children  know  him  well,  for  he  is  a 
conspicuous  object  m  the  toy-shops  in  the  form  of  the  legless 
Daruma.  (See  Lafcadio  Heam's  charming  essay  in  A  Japaneae 
Miscellany,) 


NOTE  3  (p.   70) 
"gods"  in  buddhism 


On  this  subject  may  be  consulted  the  passage  on  the 
"Eel-wrigglers"  in  the  Brahma -ff&la  Suttanta,  translated  by 
Rhys  Davids  in  the  Sacred  Booh  qf  the  Buddhiste^  voL  ii. 
Buddhism  refrains  irom  denying,  mther  than  distinctly  affirms. 
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the  existence  of  the  Brahmanical  gods ;  bnt  these  gods,  if  existent^ 
are  regarded  as  neither  omnipotent  nor  immortal.  They  are 
subject  to  tiie  kw  of  karma  just  as  man  himself  is  subject.  The 
Anuiat  is  greater  than  any  "god"  because  released  from  all 
change  and  illusion,  to  wnich  the  "gods"  are  still  subject. 
(See  Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  210  seq.,  4th  edn.)  The 
abolition  or  retention  of  the  Brahmanical  deities  would  reaUy 
make  little  or  no  difference  to  the  philosophical  position  of 
canonical  Buddhism. 


NOTE  4  (p.  71) 

NIRVANA 


The  view  of  Nirvana  set  forth  in  the  text  is  that  taught 
by  Professor  lUiys  Davids,  the  veteran  scholar  to  whom  all 
European  students  of  Buddhism  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
(See  his  Buddhism,  Hibbert  Lectures,  American  Lectures,  and 
his  valuable  contributions  to  the  Sacred  Books  qf  the  East. 
With  regard  to  Nirvana,  see  especially  his  Questions  qf  King 
Milinda,  vol.  i.  pp.  106-108  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  181  seq.)  As  regards 
the  tanha  or  '*uiirst"  for  existence,  which  according  to  the 
Buddhist  theory  keens  us  in  the  net  of  illusion  and  prevents 
the  attainment  of  rfirvana,  Huxley  {Evolution  and  Ethics) 
mentions  as  a  curious  fact  that  a  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
aviditas  vitae  of  Stoicism. 

The  Japanese  views  of  Nirvana  are  set  forth  clearly  and 
authoritatively  in  Fcgishima's  Le  Bouddhisme  Jctponais,  "  Selon 
les  ^coles  du  Mah&yftna,  ce  qui  est  vide  au  dedans  et  au  dehors 
c'est  Texistence  compost  et  visible  (samkrita) :  Tan^tissement 
de  ce  vide  n'est  done  pas  lui-mdme  le  vide,  mais  plutdt  la 

Sl^nitude."  The  author  goes  on  to  quote  frx)m  a  sutra  which 
eclares  that  "illusion  passes  away;  reality  remains;  that  is 
Nirvana."  To  an  Enghsh  reader  this  naturally  recalls  some  of 
Shellejr's  lines  in  Adonais,  too  well  known  to  quote.  Japanese 
Buddhism  has,  of  course,  developed  somewhat  on  lines  of  its 
own.  The  popular  BudcUiism  of  Japan  is  pjortrayed  with  rare 
insiffht  by  lAtcadio  Heam,  as  in  his  Gleanings  from  Buddha- 
Fields,  pp.  211  seq. 

Among  recent  attempts  to  escape  from  the  pessimistic  con- 
clusion tmikt,  according  to  strict  Buddhism,  Aiahatship  must 
lead  after  all  to  complete  extinction,  Schrad^s  interesting  essay 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  1904-1905,  is  worth 
consulting.  The  question  is  one  of  deep  philosophic  interest,  but 
a  discussion  of  it  cannot  be  attempted  in  the  narrow  space 
at  our  disposal  here. 
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NOTE  5  (p.  76) 

THE  MAHAYANA 

For  explanations  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahayana^  see  (amoof 
many  other  authorities)  Max  Mtiller's  /imKo,  n.  87  (1905  edn.) 
and  his  Last  Esmfs  (First  Series)  pp.  260  seq.  (Longmans:  1901); 
see  also  p.  376  in  R.  Sewell's  essay  on  EaHy  BudMui  Symbolum 
(J.R.A.S.,  July,  1886).  For  the  growth  of  the  Mahayana  and 
kindred  schools  in  China,  the  works  of  Beal,  Edkins,  IStd  and 
Watters  are  among  the  first  that  should  be  consulted.  There 
is  still  a  great  deal  that  is  mysterious  in  the  early  history  of 
Mahayana  and  allied  sjrstems,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
the  discoyeries  recently  made,  and  still  being  made  almost  daily 
by  Stein  and  others  in  Chinese  Turkestan  and  neighbouring 
regions,  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
perhaps  destroy  many  existing  theories  regarding  the  history 
of  Buddhism  during  the  ten  or  twelye  first  centuries  of  tlis 
Christian  era. 


NOTE  6  (p.  86) 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  MOUNT  OMEI 

As  Saber's  discoyery  of  the  cMuin  tim  or  spiral-shaped  l»ick 
hall  and  the  bronze  elephant  which  it  contains  aroused  yeiy 
natural  enthusiasm  among  persons  interested  in  Far  Eastern 
antiquities,  and  is  still  repeatedly  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Chinese  archsology,  it  is  with  hesitation  that  I  sug^t  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  either  the  building  or  the  elephant  is  as  old  as 
Baber — ^and  others  after  him—haye  supposed.  (See  St^U- 
mmUary  Papers^  IL6.S.,  yol.  i.  pp.  34-36,  and  Archibald  Little's 
Mount  Omi  and  Beyond^  pp.  64-5.) 

In  the  4l8t  chuan  of  the  Smch^uan  Tung  Chih  there  are  two 
passages  relating  to  the  Wan-nien  Ssd,  and  one  of  them  Bi^)er 
apparently  oyenooked.  It  was  written  about  1665  in  com- 
memoration of  a  restoration  of  the  Wan-nien  and  Euang  FTfliimg 
monasteries  under  the  auspices  of  a  Proyincial  Goyemor.  In  it 
occur  some  remarks  of  which  the  following  is  a  rough  translatioiL 
''From  the  T'ang  to  the  Sung  dynasties  the  name  of  die 
monastery  was  Pai  Shui  P^u  Hsien  Ssu.  In  the  time  of  Wan 
Li  of  the  Min^,  its  name  was  changed  to  Syng-skau  Wcm-nkn 
Ssu.  As  originally  built  (pUin  chien)  it  contained  a  tsong  ding 
ho  {ue.  a  library)  consisting  of  a  reyolying  ^circular?)  spinu 
structure  of  brick,  strongly  built^  of  exceptionally  delicate  mck- 
manship,  yexy  lofty  and  imposing,  and  of  a  beaulgr  unmipaaaad 
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in  the  world."  Now  the  exiBting  tim  is  a  most  curious  building 
of  a  forei^  (probably  Indian)  trpe,  but  to  describe  it  as  lofty 
and  imposing  and  of  delicate  and  elaborate  workmanship  would 
be  to  spin  a  traveller's  jram  of  the  baser  sort  How,  without 
impugnmg  the  good  £ftith  of  the  chronicler,  can  we  reconcile  such 
a  Rowing  descnption  with  existing  {acta  ? 

When  we  learn  from  the  local  records  that  the  Wan-nien  Ssti 
has  been  sevenJ  times  destroyed  by  fire,  the  obvious  supposition 
is  that  the  original  splendid  structure  described  in  my  quotation 
perished  with  the  rest  of  the  monastic  pile.  Baber  himself  points 
out  that  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  inside  the  tien  are  of  late  datQ, 
the  old  ones  having  been  ''melted  off,"  he  was  told,  "by  the 
intense  heat"  It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  when  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  monastery  took  place  (and  it  was  rebuilt^  as  we  know, 
late  in  the  sixteenth  or  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  again 
about  1665)  the  monks  had  neither  funds  nor  skill  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  restore  the  chikm  tien  to  its  pristine  magnificence, 
and  contented  themselves  with  putting  up  a  much  smaller  and 
meaner  buildinfr,  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  original 
peculiarities  of  desi^. 

This,  however,  is  mere  supposition.  I  now  return  to  our 
Chinese  authorities,  and  in  the  9th  chuan  of  the  Onm-ksim 
Ckik  I  find  an  allusion  to  the  Wan-nien  Ssti  by  one  Id  Hua  Nan 
(^  ^  M)>  <^  official  who  apparently  flourished  in  the 
seventeenui  century.  He  states  most  emphatically  that  the 
monastery  was  restored  or  rebuilt  in  both  the  Sung  and  the 
Ming  periods,  but  had  undergone  such  complete  destruction  by 
fire  that  nothing  was  left  exo^  a  ekuan  tten  belonging  to  the 
period  qf  Wan  LL  Wan  Li  was  the  reim-title  of  a  Ming 
emperor  who  reigned  from  1573  to  1619.  That  the  chuan  tien 
was  car^fMy  aM  thoroughly  reetored  under  Wan  Li  is  admitted 
by  the  authority  quoted  by  Baber  himself:  the  onlv  question 
seems  to  be  whether  the  restoration  left  enough  of  the  original 
building  to  justify  our  regarding  it  as  a  ventable  monument 
"fifteen  centuries  old" — as  Baber  conjectured — or  whether,  as 
the  evidence  seems  to  indicate,  the  restoration  was  such  that 
we  have  only  a  small  and  inferior  oopv  of  "  a  lofty  and  imposing 
building,  of  a  beauty  unsurpassed  in  the  world." 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  spiral  building  of  the  Wan-nien  Ssd  is  not — or  was 
not — the  only  building  of  its  kind  on  Mount  Omei.  Amouff  the 
few  monasteries  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  which  I  did 
not  enter  is  the  Hua  Ten  SsH  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
temple  of  the  Hua  Ten  Tin^  mentioned  on  page  91).  It  was  not 
till  after  I  had  left  the  provmce  that  I  came  across  a  description 
of  this  monastery,  which  made  me  much  regret  that  I  haa  not 
visited  it  I  traiislate  the  following  passage  from  the  Omei- 
iSUbiiC»a(quotedintheilst4iiMiiiQfthe2^  ''Then 
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is  a  very  ancient  and  wonderful  reyolying  (circular  t)  gpiial 
building  (W  9  U  A  ft  4t  ifrX  and  a  tablet  of  the  Shao 
Hsing  period  of  the  Sun^r  djmasty,  on  the  left  side  of  which  are 
canr^  the  words  '15  /t  to  Omei-hsien'  and  on  the  right  die 
words  '70  U  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.'"  Hie  words 
used  to  describe  the  shape  of  the  "revolving  spiral"  building 
are  identical — so  far  ajs  they  go — with  those  applied  to  the  brick 
edifice  in  the  Wan-nien  Ssd :  and  the  whole  naesage  certainly 
implies  that,  whatever  the  date  of  the  spiral  building  in  tiie  Hoa 
Ten  SsH  might  be,  it  was  at  any  rate  prior  to  the  Sung  dynasty. 
The  next  visitor  to  Mount  Omei  should  not  &il  to  examine  the 
curiosities  of  the  Hua  Yen  Ssd  ;  a  close  inspection  of  its  spiral 
building — if  it  still  exists — and  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  of 
the  Wan-nien  SsH  might  assist  us  in  assigning  a  date  to  the 
latter,  and  might  perhaps  i)rove  that  however  old  the  latter  may 
be  it  is  not  without  a  rival  in  mere  antiquity. 

So  much  for  the  brick  building.  What  is  to  be  said  about 
the  bronze  elephant  that  Baber  so  properly  admired,  and  which 
he  believed  to  oe  '*  the  most  ancient  bronze  casting  of  any  great 
size  in  existence  "  ? 

Li  Hua  Nan,  the  writer  who  ascribes  the  ekuan  tien  to  the 
Wan  Li  period,  goes  on  to  add  a  piece  of  information  which  is 
much  to  our  purpose.  "There  is  a  P'u  Hsien  1  ckang  6  ck^ih  in 
height,  with  a  gilded  body,  riding  a  bronze  elephant,  set  up 
in  uie  JSn  Tsung  period  qf  ths  Sung  dfnouiy*'  ilie  sentence 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  for  the  date  might  refer  to  the  image 
of  P'u  Hsien  only  and  not  to  the  elephant  Baber  believed,  on 
artistic  grounds,  that  the  PHi  Hsien  was  of  much  later  date  than 
t^e  elepnant  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  probable  that 
Li  Hua  Nan  referred  to  bo^  imaj^es.  The  Jte  Tsung  reign 
lasted  from  1023  to  1063,  so  that  if  we  select  the  middle  of  t£e 
period  we  may  assign  the  elephant  approximatelv  to  the  year 
1043.  This  cuts  many  centunes  off  the  age  of  the  elephant  as 
reckoned  b^  Baber. 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  whether  so  fine  a  bronze 
casting  of  an  animal  unknown  to  China  could  have  been  made 
as  late  as  the  eleventh  century.  There  were  still  Buddhists  in 
India  at  that  time,  and  Chinese  pilgrims  had  not  yet  given  up 
the  habit  of  visiting  India  in  search  of  relics  and  pd  to  fA 
(palm-leaf  manuscripts).  Indian  Buddhists,  too,  frequently  came 
to  Mount  Omei.  Tnere  is,  indeed,  no  necessity  for  mere  guess- 
work, for  the  monastic  and  provincial  records  contain  ample 
evidence  that  the  casting  of  Iturge  bronzes  for  Buddhist  shrines 
was,  during  the  Sung  period  at  least,  a  regular  industry  in  the 
city  of  Ch*ing-tu. 

The  numerous  miniature  "  Buddhas  "  that  line  the  walls  of 
the  present  clmx,n  tien  have  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
European  visitors,  and  perhaps  deserve  a  few  words  of  comment 
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Some  are  the  property  of  pilgrims  who  leave  them  in  the  holy 
building  in  order  that  thej  may  acquire  sanctity,  but  the  greater 
number  are  evidently  antique  and  seem  to  be  oi  uniform  pattern. 
Baber  was  informed  that  they  were  of  silver— <larkened  with  age 
and  the  smoke  of  incense.  Mr  Archibald  Little  sajrs  thev  are 
of  bronze.  I  made  my  own  enquiries  on  tlie  matter  and  was 
assured  by  the  monks  that  they  were  of  iron.  Where  did  they 
come  from  ?  I  conjecture  that  they^  are  the  ima^^es  that  once 
adorned  a  vanished  hall  of  the  Wan-nien  Sstt,  known  as  the 
San  Ch'ien  Tieh  Fo  7Y«i— Pavilion  of  the  Three  Thousand  Iron 
Buddhas.  I  cannot  find  any  history  of  this  building,  but  from 
a  poem  by  Eu  Euang  Hsu,  a  Ssuch'uan  chief  justice  of  the 
Mmg  djmasty,  I  gather  that  it  was  remembered  but  had  dis- 
appeared by  his  time.  It  existed  in  the  Sung  djmasty,  for  it 
is  mentioned  by  one  Fan  6h*6ng  Ta  (jflj  jjj  ^)  who  visited 
it  duriuff  that  period.  The  number  ot  the  images  is  easily 
explained  as  an  allusion  to  the  three  thousand  disciples  who  are 
said  to  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  P^  Hsien  in  the  days  when, 
according  to  the  legend,  that  sreat  Bodhisattva  expounded  the 
Gkxxi  Law  amid  the  forests  of  Mount  Omei. 


NOTE  7  (p.  86) 
"  Buddha's  tbbth" 


The  most  famous  of  the  supposed  teeth  of  Buddha  is,  of  course, 
the  celebrated  relic  preserved  in  Eandy.  The  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon  will  have  none  of  the  storv  that  the  original  tooth  was 
ground  into  powder  by  a  pious  rortuguese  archbishop  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv,  and  they  firmly  believe  that  the  genuine  relic 
still  reposes  in  Kandy  at  the  Malagawa  VUiara.  China  possesses, 
or  is  supposed  to  possess,  several  of  the  alleged  Buddha's  teeth, 
but  they"  seem  to  have  acquired  no  more  than  a  local  reputation. 
One — similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  Mount  Omei — is  aescribed 
by  Fortune  as  being  in  possession  of  a  monastery  at  Fu-chou. 
A  writer  in  the  Fan  Ju  Tzu  Chi(fR  ^  :|$  IE),  commenting 
upon  the  specimen  in  the  Wan-nien  SsH,  remarks  that  it  weighs 
15  catties,  equivalent  to  about  20  lbs.  He  says  that  in  the 
Ching  Tin  (^  ^  ^)  ii^  Ch*6ng-tu  there  is  one  that  weighs 
3|  lbs.,  and  another  in  the  Chao  Chiao  Ssa  (Bg  ft  4p)  in  the 
same  city  that  weighs  9^  lbs.  He  goes  on  to  descnbe  a  far 
more  remarkable  specimen  that  had  the  singular  property  of 
producing  out  of  its  own  substance  myriads  of  other  bM  li  or 
Buddhistic  reUcs,  some  of  which  flew  on  into  space  while  others 
fell  on  the  floor  and  blocked  against  the  furniture  with  a  jinglins 
sound.    This  surprising  tooth  appeared  by  special  commana 
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before  the  emperor,  but  we  are  not  informed  whether  the  f^anos 
WM  a  soocessfal  one.  Our  historian  shows  something  of  a 
tendency  to  indulge  in  frivolous  speculations  r^^aiding  the 
capacity  and  measurements  of  the  mouth  that  could  accom- 
modate teeth  of  such  monstrous  sizes  and  singular  properties, 
and  he  points  out  that  according  to  tradition  a  true  Buddha's 
tooth  is  always  marked  with  certain  sacred  symbols,  such  as  the 
dharma  chakra  or  Wheel  of  the  Law. 

Marco  Polo  mentions  a  great  embassy  sent  by  the  emperor 
of  China  to  Ceylon  in  1284  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain 
relics  of  "our  first  father  Adam,"  sucn  as  his  hair  and  teeth 
and  a  dish  from  which  he  ate;  and  he  remarks  that  the 
ambassadors,  besides  acquiring  the  dish,  whidi  was  of  "veiy 
beautiful  green  porphyry,  and  some  of  the  hair,  "also  succeeded 
in  getting  two  of  the  mnder  teeth,  which  were  passinf  great  and 
thick."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  monaichs  of  the  Yiian 
dynastjr  took  a  very  considerable  interest  in  Buddha,  but  none 
at  all  in  "our  first  father  Adam."  That  they  sent  embassieB 
to  Ceylon  for  Buddhist  relics  is  probably  true,  for  the  fiict  is 
mentioned  in  Chinese  Chronicles;  but  it  is  imnossible  to  say 
whether  any  of  the  numerous  "teeth  of  Buddna"  that  have 
appeared  in  different  localities  in  China  formed  nart  of  the  relics 
then  brought  from  Ceylon.  (The  notes  appenaed  to  Cordier's 
edition  of  Tule's  Marco  Poh^  vol.  ii.  chap,  xv.,  should  be  con- 
sulted by  all  interested  in  tiie  subject  of  the  migrations  of 
Buddhist  relics.) 


NOTE  8  (p.  89) 

THE  K'AI  SHAN  CH'U  TIEN 

The  name  of  this  monastery  shows  that  it  claims  to  be  one 
of  the  original  religious  foundations  of  Mount  Omei.  According 
to  tradition  it  was  here  that  P'u  Rung,  as  related  in  Chapter  VI., 
was  gathering  herbs  when  he  came  across  "  in  a  misty  nollow  " 
the  tracks  of  the  lily-footed  deer  that  led  him  to  the  mountain- 
top.  The  monastery  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  com- 
memoration of  the  occurrence. 


NOTE  9  (p.  95) 

TA  8H&NG  SS&  OR  OBEAT  VBHICLB  M0NA8TBBT 

The  old  name  of  this  monastery  was  Hua  Ch'^ng  {^  |KX 
and  the  name  was  chosen  by  its  founder,  "a  holy  monk  froni 
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the  foreign  countries  of  the  West,"  who  said  that  the  scenery 
reminded  him  of  his  native  country.  Tradition  says  that  he 
built  the  original  hermitage  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  hence  the 
additional  name  Mu-pH  by  which  the  foundation  was  known 
for  centuries  afterwanis.  One  of  the  stories  about  this  part 
of  the  mountain  is  that  two  hungry  pilgrims  were  fed  with 
fruit  here  by  a  wonderful  white  monkey. 


NOTE  10  (p.  102) 


"the  GI.OET  OF  BUDDHA " 


Several  Chinese  descriptions  of  the  Fo  Euang  will  be  found 
in  the  chronicles  of  Mount  Omei  and  of  Omei-hsien,  notably 
those  of  Ho  Shih  Hdng  (^  ^  H)  and  Tiian  Tzd  Jang 
(Si  "F  91)*  According  to  the  latter,  there  are  more  than  five 
colours.  He  describes  the  appearance  somewhat  as  follows. 
The  central  circle  is  of  jade-green ;  the  outermost  circle  con- 
sists of  a  layer  of  pale  red,  and  the  successive  inner  oirclei 
are  of  green,  white,  purple,  yellow  and  crimson.  Each  beholder, 
he  says,  sees  his  own  shadow  in  the  mist  of  the  central  circle. 

A  crude  drawing  of  the  "  Glory "  may  be  noticed  near  ihe 
upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  Chinese  plan  of  Mount  Omei, 
wnich  is  reproduced  in  this  book. 


NOTE  11  (p.  108) 


"tub  iioly  lamps" 


Among  good  Chinese  descriptions  of  this  phenomenon  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Yiian  TzH  Jang  ($  ^  9|)  of  the  Ming 
and  Ho  Shih  H^ng  (19  ^  IB). of  the  present  dynasty.  Both 
writers  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  The 
former  wrote  a  delightful  account  of  his  visit  to  Mount  OmeL 
It  is  in  a  flowing  unpedantic  style,  and  it  proves  that  its  writer 
had  a  keenly  observant  eye  and  a  great  liking  for  old-world 
legends  combined  with  a  power  of  working  them  up  into  a 
graceful  narrative. 
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NOTE  12  (p.  109) 

THB  H8IEN  T8U  TIEN,  OHUNG  vtSQ  8S6  AHD  TA  O  SSi^ 

The  Hsien  Tsu  Tien  represents  the  earliest  of  the  Mount 
Omei  monasteries,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  P^  Rung 
in  the  reign  of  Ming  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  after  the  £unous 
episode  of  the  lily-footed  deer.  Probably  if  the  searchlight  of 
strict  historical  enauir^  were  to  be  turned  on  the  legencu  and 
records  of  Mount  Omei,  it  would  be  found  that  the  mountain 
knew  nothing  of  Buddhism  until  the  third  or  fourdi  centuries 
of  our  era.  It  is  a  significant  tact  that  some  of  the  legends 
about  P'u  Rung — the  herb-gathering  official  who  followed  the 
deer  and  first  saw  the  "  Glory  " — state  or  impl^  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Chin  period,  which  did  not  begin  till  the  jrear  265. 
There  is  more  than  a  likelihood  that  the  historians  of  such 
ancient  monasteries  sa  the  Hsien  Tsu  Tien  and  the  Wannien 
Ssti  deliberately  ante-dated  their  foundation  in  order  to  ihiow 
back  the  be^innin^  of  Omei's  Buddhistic  history  to  the  earliest 

Kssible  penod.  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Omei  can  have 
come  the  resort  of  Buddhist  monks  during  the  very  reign  of 
the  emperor  who  is  credited  with  the  first  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  China. 

According  to  the  monastic  chronicles,  the  earliest  name  of 
the  monastery  we  are  considering  was  P'u  Raung  Tien,  ''  The 
Pavilion  of  Universal  Glory."  The  name  was  subsequently 
altered  to  Ruang  Hsiang  Sstl  ( jK  4B  *$)•  and  so  it  was  known 
during  the  T'ang  and  Sung  periodiB.  In  the  time  of  Hung  Wu, 
first  emperor  of  the  Mins;,  it  was  rebuilt  and  roofed  with  iron. 
Associated  with  it  were  rour  small  bronze  pagodas,  some  of  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  lying  on  the  ground  within  the 

Erecincts  of  the  present  Chin  Tien  (which  was  apparently  first 
uilt  in  the  reign  of  Wan  Li  of  the  Min^).  A  thorough 
restoration — carried  out  during  a  period  of  three  years — took 
place  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the  end  of 
the  Ming  pneriod  it  was  utterly  destroyed — ^presumably  by  fire. 
It  wafl  again  rebuilt  during  the  reign  of  K'ang  Hsi  of  the 
present  dynasty  under  the  auspices  of  a  Provincial  Gk>yemor 
named  Chang  (see  note  6,  paragraph  2),  and  minor  restorations 
on  a  smaller  scale  have  taken  place  more  recently. 

The  Chung  Feng  Ssu  or  Half-way  Monast^  bears  the 
alternative  name  of  ''The  Gathering  Clouds,"  an  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  here  the  upward -bound  pilgrim  enters  into  the 
re^on  of  mist.  It  dates  fix)m  the  Chm  dynasly  (about  the 
third  century  of  our  era)  and  was  restored  in  the  Sung  and 
Ming  periods. 


THE  TA   HSIANG  UNG  4*1 

The  Ta  0  Ssu  is  an  ancient  foundation  rebuilt  in  the  first 
year  of  K'ang  Hsi  (1662).  It  is  one  of  the  principal  religious 
houses  on  the  mountain,  and  has  a  finer  site  than  most  of  its 
rivals.  An  alternative  name  is  Fu  Shou  An.  This  name  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  words  Fu  Shou  —  "Happiness  and 
Longevity" — were  carved  on  a  neighbouring  rock  dv  a  cele- 
brated recluse  of  the  Sung  dynasty  named  Hsi  I,  known  as 
the  Wizard  of  Omei. 


NOTE  13  (p.  114) 

YA-CHOU-FU 


The  military  imi)ortance  of  this  city  was  very  mat  so 
long  as  the  tribal  chiefs  and  Tibetans  haa  not  been  reduced  to 
comparative  quiescence.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  province  was  permanently  stationed  at  this  firontier 
city.    {Sheng  Wu  Chi,  llth  cAuan.) 


NOTE  14  (p.  117) 

THB  TA  HSIAVG  LINQ 


There  is  a  small  unsettled  controversy  regarding  the  name  of 
the  Ta  Hsiang  Linff.  It  is  possible  that  the  mountain  owes  its 
name  not  to  the  leffend  of  P^i  Hsien's  elephant^  but  to  the 
fBunous  general  Ghu-ko  Liang  (see  note  1).  Devout  Buddhists 
are  bound  to  hold  that  the  name  means  **  The  Great  Elephant/' 
and  this  is  the  view  taken  in  all  Buddhistic  accounts  of  western 
Ssuch'uan  and  in  the  maps  issued  by  the  monks  of  Mount  Omei. 
But  other  authorities — including  the  official  Topography  and  the 
Sh&ng  Wu  Chi  (5th  ch'uan) — give  the  central  character  not  as 

S;  {hsiana,  elephant)  but  as  ^  {hsiang,  minister  of  state), 
ereby  cnan^ng  the  mountain's  name  into  "The  Great 
Mountain  of  the  Minister."  This  minister  is  none  other  than 
Ghu-ko  Liang,  who  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  mountain  during 
his  western  campaigns.  The  "Small  Elephant  Pass"  in  the 
Chien-ch'ang  Valley  is  similarly  metamorphosed  into  "The 
Small  Mountain  of  the  Minister/'  and  for  a  like  reason.  This 
latter  mountain,  however,  is  also  known  officially  as  the  Nan 
Shan  or  South  Mountain.  (^  H  Jlf  }^  HH  ±  ^  ^h  ^  Vi 
ff  n  K  ft  «  a   »  «  :  Sheng  Wu  Chi,  loc.  cit) 

This  note  will  throw  a  light  on  a  passage  that  occurs  in  Mr 
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Archibald  little's  Mamni  Omi  and  Beyond  (pp.   304-205)  and 
exonerate  Captain  GKll  from  the  charge  of  inaccnncy. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  a  neighbouring  mountain 
bears  the  officially-reco^ised  name  of  Shih-tEft  Shan,  or  lion 
Hill,  but  the  T^ung  Ckth  explicitly  states  that  this  is  owing  to 
its  peculiar  shape.  There  is  notmng  in  the  contour  of  the  Ta 
Hsiang  Ling  to  suggest  an  elephant 


NOTE  16  (p.  120) 

OH'nrChCH'l-HSIBN 


This  little  town  hi&s  had  a  variety  of  names  during  its  long 
and  chequered  history,  and  it  frequently  changed  hands.  Its 
position  was  for  centuries  somewhat  analogous  to  Aat  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed  during  the  Anglo-Scottbh  botder  wars.  Hie  T^ung 
Chih  states  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  after 
one  of  the  numerous  "pacifications  oi  the  West^"  in  the  30Ui 
year  of  Han  Wu  Ti  (111  b.o.)>  but  it  was  lost  to  China  many 
times  after  that.  Its  present  name  and  status  as  a  magistracy 
date  fi*om  the  eighth  year  of  Yunff  Ch6ng  (1730).  This  was  an 
epoch  in  which  a  series  of  able  Chinese  emperors  were  making 
determined  and,  on  the  whole,  successful  enorts  to  reduce  the 
Wild  West  to  obedience. 


NOTE  16  (p.  121) 

THE  LIU  SHA  mTER 


The  Liu  Sha  is  also  known  as  the  Han  Shui  or  Chinese  water. 
It  is  said  to  rise  in  the  "  Fairy's  Gave "  (htien  jen  tung)  in  the 
Fei  Yueh  range.  Thence  it  flows  to  the  Shih  Chien  Shan  or  Trial- 
of-the-Sword  Hill  and  joins  the  Chien  Shui  (}^  ;fc)  and  there- 
after enters  the  Ta  Tu.  According  to  the  Iluan  Yu  Cki  ((  4^ 
3S)  an  evil  miasma  arises  from  this  river  every  winter  and  spring, 
causing  fever. 


NOTE  17  (p.  122) 

THE  FEI  YtJBH  LINO  AND  HUA-LlN-P*INa 

This  great  pass  has  for  centuries  been  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  very  important  strategic  point  in.  connection  with 
their   western    wars.    During  the    eighteenth    centuiy,    when 
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strenuouB  warfiure  was  being  carried  on  against  the  Chin  Gh^oan 
chiefs  and  others,  the  sammit  of  the  pass  was  permanently  hsld 
bj  a  Chinese  gnardi  and  the  village  that  lies  at  the  mountain's 
western  base — Hua-lin-pHng — was  garrisoned  by  a  considerable 
body  of  troops. 


NOTE  18  (p.  124) 

THB  TA  TU  aiYBA 


The  Ta  Tn  (Great  Feny)  is  said  to  deriye  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  crossed  by  tiie  nbi^nitons  Chn-ko  Liang.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chia-ting  it  is  commonly  known  as  the 
T^ong,  and  above  Wa  Sstl  Koa  its  two  branches  are  cdmys 
known  as  the  Oreat  and  Small  Chin  Chhian.  {8klng  Wu  Cm, 
5th  ciOan.) 


NOTE  19  (p.  126) 

LU  TING  BBIDQE 


The  S8uch*uan  Tung  Chih  makes  the  following  remark  in 
connection  with  the  suspension  bridge  at  Lu  Ting.  ''  Formerly 
there  was  no  bridge.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  swift  and 
turbulent^  and  boats  and  oars  cannot  be  used  Travellers  used 
to  cross  by  hanging  on  to  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river — a 
dangerous  proceedmg."  (We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  the 
Talung,  that  rope  bridges  are  still  in  use.)  In  the  fortieth  year 
of  K'ang  Hsi  (1701)  it  was  decided  with  imperial  sanction  to 
construct  an  iron  suspension  bridge,  not  merely  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers  to  and  from  Tibet,  but  also  to  fsicilitate 
the  military  operations  which  during  the  reigns  of  E'ang  Hsi, 
Yung  Chdng  and  ChHen  Lunffwere  carried  on  with  great  vigour 
against  the  Tibetan  tribes.  The  bridge  is  accurately  described 
in  the  Chih  and  in  the  Hsi  Tsang  Tu  JS?as  as  being  31  chang 
1  chHh  in  length  and  9  chHh  broad,  and  as  possessing  9  chain- 
cables  supporting  wooden  planks,  and  side-railings  of  cast-iron. 
A  ehang  is  11}  English  feet,  and  a  chHh  about  14nr  English 
inches.  The  bridge  is  similar  in  construction  to  those  that 
span  the  Mekong,  Salwen  and  other  rivers  in  Yunnan.  They 
are  remarkable  examples  of  Chinese  engineering  skill,  and  never 
£eu1  to  astonish  European  travellers  who  behold  them  for  the 
first  time. 

The  completion  of  the  Lu  Ting  bridge  seems  to  have  had 
a  considerable  moral  effect  on  the  border  tribes,  for  the  Chih 
contains  the  names  of  dozens  of  t^u  ssi  (tribal  chieis)  who 
immediately  afterwards  submitted  to  Chinese  overlordship  and 
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consented  to  pay  tribute.  The  more  remote  chieb  came  in  later, 
bat  most  of  tnose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road  to  Tachienln 
and  the  Ta  Ta  Biver  hastened  to  become  vassals  of  China  during 
the  five  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  vassalage 
consisted — and  for  the  most  part  still  consists — merely  in  the 
payment  of  a  small  annual  tribute.  But  the  chiefis  of  the  Greater 
and  the  Smaller  Chin  ChSian  —  the  country  that  includes  the 
valley  of  the  Ta  Tu  and  its  branches  above  Wa  Sstl  Ecu — 
resisted  Chinese  encroachments  for  many  years  in  a  most  vigorous 
and  courageous  manner,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  ChHen 
LunR,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  that  the  resistance  of 
the  last  Chin  Ch'uan  roitelet  was  finally  quelled  —  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  slaughter  and  devastation.  Even  as 
it  was,  the  Chinese  owed  their  ultimate  success  more  to  the 
assistance  rendered  them  by  other  tribal  chiefiB — of  whom  the 
Min^  Ch6ng  Sstl  or  Ein^  of  Chala  was  the  most  impjortant — ^than 
to  t£eir  own  military  skilL  The  war  is  well  described — ^though 
firom  an  exclusively  Chinese  standpoint — in  the  SMig  Wu  Chi 


NOTE  20  (p.  129) 

TACHIBKLU 


The  Chinese  characters  (see  Itinerary]^  used  for  the  name 
Tachienlu  are  three  separate  words  signifying  girike^  arrow^ 
forge.  These  characters  were^  origin^y  chosen  merely  to 
represent  the  sound  of  the  Tibeta^  name  Tar-rTse-Mto  or 
Dartsendo  (derived  firom  the  names  of  the  streams  that  meet 
there),  but  Chinese  archseologists  contrived  to  forget  tUs  and 
insisted  upon  finding  an  interpretation  of  the  word  tiiat  would 
suit  the  meaning  of  the  three  Chinese  characters.  Accordingly 
they  constructe^i  an  ingenious  legend  to  the  effect  thatwe 
famous  Chu-ko  Liang — always  as  usefiil  in  literary  as  he  used 
to  be  in  military  emergencies — came  to  Tachienlu  in  the  tlurd 
century  of  our  era,  and  ordered  his  lieutenant,  Euo  Ta^  to  for{[e 
arrow-heads  there  for  the  imperial  army.  The  actual  forge  is 
said  to  have  been  in  a  cave  on  a  hill  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  north-east  of  the  city.  The  proof  of  the  absolute  tmtii 
of  this  story  consists  in  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  hill 
in  question  is  called  the  Euo  Ta  hill  to  this  day,  and  there 
is  a  cave  in  it.  The  story  is  further  embellished  by  the  state- 
ment that  when  the  forge  was  in  use  a  blue-black  ram  ran 
round  the  hill  and  frightened  away  the  barbarians  («  jin)  so 
that  the  good  work  could  proceed  without  interruption. 

An  ancient  name  of  the  Tachienlu  district  is  said  to  have 
been  Mao  Niu  Euo— the  Land  of  Taks. 
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NOTE  21  (p.  129) 

SINO-TIBETAN  TRADE 

Chinese  accounts  of  Tachienla  as  a  trading  centre  may  be 
found  in  the  ffsi  Tsang  Vu  K^aOy  the  TachMnlu  T^ing  Chih 
and  the  more  easily  accessible  Shing  Wu  Chi.  In  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  last-named  work  the  town  is  aptly  described  as 
being  (from  the  commercial  point  of  view)  the  hub  of  a  wheel 
— ^the  centre  at  which  all  the  spokes  meet 


NOTE  22  (p.  136) 

THE  KING  OF  CHALA 


Tachienlu  is  not  a  correct  name  for  the  state  as  a  whole : 
it  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  city.  The  state  may  be 
described  as  Ghala  or  as  Ming  Chdng.  Ming  Chdng  (^  jF) 
corresponds  with  the  Chinese  title  of  the  king — Ming  Ch6ng  Sstt 
(9  £  ^) — ^hich  was  conferred  upon  an  ancestor  no  less  than 
nve  hundred  years  ago.  The  meaning  of  the  Chinese  words — 
"Imght"  and  "correct" — are  of  no  consequence.  The  word 
"Chala"  we  have  already  discussed  on  page  186. 

The  king's  Chinese  rank  is  that  of  a  hstian  wd  skih  tsu 
{M  IK  M  ^)— -one  of  the  numerous  titles  invented  by  the 
Chinese  for  their  vassal  chiefs.  This  title  carries  with  it  the 
Chinese  rank  3b.  As  a  Jigiian  wei  shih  ssu  the  king  of  Chala 
takes  precedence  of  the  chiefs  of  Litang  and  Batan^,  his 
neighbours  on  the  west,  both  of  whom  are  hsUan  fu  skth  8$u 
(M  ffi  ^  ^)  ^^^  Chinese  rank  4b.  All  three  take 
precedence  of  the  ruler  of  Muli,  who  is  an  an  fu  shih  asu 
($  tt  ^  ni),  with  rank  5b.  (For  an  explanation  of  these 
titles  andranks,  see  Mayers'  Chinese  Government,  3rd  edn., 
pp.  46-47.  The  Chinese  official  hierarchy  consists  of  nine 
ranks,  subdivided  into  a  higher  and  a  lower  grade,  or  a  and  6.) 
Special  decorations  may  be  and  often  are  conferred  upon  an 
individual  chief,  and  these  may  carry  with  them  the  "button  " 
of  a  superior  rank :  the  button  and  its  privileges,  however,  are 
not  hereditary.  The  rank  of  the  chiefs  gud  Chinese  officials 
does  not  affect  their  position  gud  rulers  of  native  states.  The 
"kings"  of  Litang,  fiatang  and  Muli  are  within  their  own 
borders  quite  as  powerftd  as  the  "king"  of  Chala.^  The  latter, 
however,  holds  his  kingship  by  strict  hereditary  rights  whereas 
the    "regalities"   of  Litang  and  Batang  are  not  necessarily 
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hereditary,  though  in  practice  they  may  be  generally  so.  The 
kingship  of  Mali  is  hereditary  in  one  fiunily  (see  page  215X 
but  as  the  king  is  also  a  lama,  and  therefore  a  ocui  we,  the 
descent  can  only  be  collateral. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  other  semi- 
independent  kings  and  chie&  along  the  bovderland  of  Burma, 
IHbet^  Tarkestan  and  Mongolia.  Some  are  the  yassals  of 
China,  others  the  vassals  of  'nbet,  while  there  are  probably 
some  even  to-day  who  pay  no  tribute  and  acknowledge  no 
sQzerain.  Few  of  these  chiefe,  however,  have  the  impc^tanee 
and  dignity  of  those  mentioned  in  this  note. 

The  greatest  len£[th  of  the  state  of  Ghala,  from  Rnmi-ehanga 
on  the  north,  to  Lo  Jang  and  Mali  on  the  south,  is  1,050  U  (say 
350  miles) ;  the  greatest  breadth,  from  La  Ting  on  the  east,  to 
the  Talung  on  tne  west^  400  K  (say  133  mues).  Under  the 
king's  control  are  49  sub-chiefs,  including  1  t'u  ckHen  ku 
i±  f  ^)  and  48  i'u  pat  hu  {±'S  ^y  A  tHi  cA'ien  ku 
nominally  presides  over  1,000  households,  a  Vupai  ku  over  100. 
These  terms,  however,  are  quite  elastic  in  meaning.  Hie  fismer 
takes  precedence  of  the  latter,  but  he  does  not  necessarily  control 
a  wider  territory,  or  a  larger  population.  The  population  of  the 
whole  state — not  includi^  Taoiienlu— Ksonsists  df  6,591  house- 
holds. (This  is  the  figure  ffiven  in  the  Ssudk^uan  Pung  CkH, 
the  latest  edition  of  wnich  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  centuiv.) 
The  number  seems  a  small  one,  but  a  Tibetan  household — ^Uie 
members  of  which  are  all  frurm-hands  or  herdsmen — is  generally 
large,  thoudi  the  average  family  is  so  small  that  the  ^pulation 
of  Chinese  Tibet  is  proMibly — apart  from  Clhineee  immigration—- 
at  the  present  time  stationary.  The  annual  tribute  payable  to 
China  by  the  king  himself  amounts  to  161  taels  7  oandareens — 
a  sum  which,  according  to  our  reckoning,  amounts  to  about  £25. 
His  49  sub-chiefs  or  headmen  pay  between  them  a  further 
tribute  of  about  180  taels  9  mace  2  candareens — equivalent  to 
about  £27.  The  total  revenue  raised  by  CSuna  out  of  this 
*  large  tract  of  country  is,  therefore,  only  slightly  over  £50  a 
year.  But  this  amount  was  assessed  at  a  time  when  the  tael 
was  worth  far  more  than  it  is  worth  now,  and  its  purchasing 
power  in  the  Tibetan  states  is  in  any  case  considerably  greater 
than  in  the  east  of  China ;  moreover,  the  money  is  not^  strictly 
speaking,  a  tax,  but  a  mere  acknowlec^ment  of  China's 
suzerainty.  Ula  (see  pp.  136-137)  is  the  real  tax  paid  to  China 
by  the  tributary  states  of  the  west,  and  Crhina  exacts  it  in  case 
of  need  to  the  grim  uttermost  Over  and  above  the  exacti<m 
of  ula  and  the  payment  of  tribute  the  people  are,  of  course, 
obliged  to  pay  taxes  to  the  king  himself.  The  king's  powers 
in  the  matter  of  taxation  appear  to  be  unlimited,  rar  the 
principle  of  *'no  taxation  without  representation"  has  not  yet 
been  accepted  as  a  political  axiom  in  the  state  of  Chala.    But  the 
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only  direct  tax  consistfl  of  a  kind  of  Ukin^  or  toll  on  merchandiae 
in  transit ;  this  is  ample  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration, 
and  the  kind's  private  exchequer  is  apparently  chiefly  dependent 
for  its  supphes  on  the  revenues  of  his  hereditary  property,  which 
are  very  considerable.  The  king  of  Chala  succeeds  in  doing 
what  the  kings  of  England  used  at  one  time  to  get  into  serious 
trouble  for  not  doing — he  "  lives  of  his  own." 

Theposition  of  the  t*u  eh^ien  hu  and  t*u  pai  hu  is  a  peculiar 
one.  Though  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  independence. 
The  Ssuck^uan  T^ung  Chih  states  that  the  king  became  a  vassal 
of  China  in  the  year  1666,  but  his  Vu  ch*ien  hu  did  not  follow 
suit  till  1700,  wlule  the  48  t'u  pai  hu  all  "came  in''  together 
in  1701  (the  fortieth  year  of  K*ang  Hsi).  The  Suzerain  rower, 
however,  is  careful  to  differentiate  between  the  great  vassals 
and  the  little  ones  :  the  king  of  Chala — like  others  of  his  rank — 
receives,  in  return  for  his  homage,  sealed  *' letters  of  authority" 
and  a  stamned  warrant;  each  t^u  pai  hu  receives  only  the 
warrant  All  these  formalities  are  of  small  practical  conse- 
Quence  :  the  Chinese  insist  upon  controlling  the  high-road  to 
Lhasa,  and  upon  receiving  tneir  just  dues  in  the  shape  of 
ula  service  and  tribute,  but  otherwise  the  kings  and  t'u  pai 
hu  of  the  western  border  are  just  as  free  as  they  were  before 
they  **tied  their  heads  "—as  the  Tibetan  saying  goes — to  the 
emperor  of  China.  It  may  be  worth  while  adding  that  the 
Idng  of  Chala  is  expectea  to  prostrate  himself  oefore  the 
imperial  throne  at  Peking  once  m  twelve  years.  In  practice 
it  appears  that  he  does  not  do  so  with  great  regularity.  The 
expenses  entailed  by  such  a  journey — chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  valuable  presents  always  expected  by  the  Court  on  such 
occasions  —  must  be  a  very  severe  tax  on  his  majesty's  privy 
purse. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  ruler  of  Chala  in  Chinese  history 
may  be  assigned  to  the  first  years  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  king  showed 
his  good-will  to  his  mighty  neighbour  by  assisting  the  imperial 
troops  in  the  frontier  warfare  of  those  days.  In  the  fifth  year 
of  Yunff  Lo  n407)  he  received  the  title  of  Ming  Ch6ng  Ssti, 
and  in  Uie  fiftn  year  of  K'an^  Hsi  (1666)  his  successor  definitely 
abjured  his  allegiance  to  Tioet  and  became  a  vassal  of  China. 
In  1771  the  king — whose  name  was  Chia  Mu  Ts*an — received 
oflicial  recognition  from  the  emperor  for  his  valuable  assistance 
against  the  Chin  Chhian  rebels,  and  received  a  Peacock's  Feather 
and  the  "button"  of  the  Second  'Rsuik.  Twenty  years  later 
his  successor  had  a  similar  honour  conferred  upon  him  for  like 
services,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Chia  ChSng  (1809)  the 
king  went  with  a  retinue  to  Peking  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor. 
Since  then  the  history  of  the  littie  state  has  gone  through  few 
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viciflBitades ;  bnt^  now  that  the  relations  between  China  and 
Tibet  are  going  thron{^  a  process  of  re-a4jnstment,  it  is  probable 
that  the  new  administrative  arrangements  will  tend  to  the 
gmdnal  effacement  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  all  the  Sino- 
Tibetan  kings  and  chiefs,  mclnding  the^  mler  of  Chala,  and  the 
conversion  of  tibeir  territories  into  magistracies  and  prefectoreB 
under  the  direct  control  of  China,  rerhaps  tliis  is  a  fitting 
time,  while  ''the  old  order  chanceth,  jdelaing  place  to  new," 
to  put  on  record  some  account  oi  sTsteons  of  government  and 
constitutions  that  no  doubt  have  in  the  past  fulfiDed  some  useful 
purposes,  but  seem  destined  before  long  to  pass  utterly  away. 


NOTE  23  (p.  155) 

HSIGHT8  OF  PASSES 


With  regard  to  the  elevations  given  in  this  book  it  is  very 
necessarv  to  say  that  those  referring  to  localities  between 
Tachienlu  and  Li-chiang  must  be  regaraed  as  tentative  and  pro- 
visional only.  Future  travellers,  bett^  equipped  with  instruments 
thfui  I  was,  will  doubtless  find  much  to  correct  Mv  readings 
were  for  the  most  part  dependent  on  aneroids,  which  are  very 
untrustworthy  at  great  altitudes.  Wherever  possibloi  I  have 
acoepted  the  results  of  previous  travellers,  especially  those  of 
such  accomplished  surveyors  as  Major  Daviee. 


NOTE  24  (p.  167) 

POPULATION  OF  TALUNG  WATERSHED 

M.  Benin  appears  to  have  had  the  same  experience.  He 
states  that  in  travelling  from  Chun^-tien  vid  Muli  to  Tachienlu — 
a  journey  of  about  a  month's  duration — he  did  not  meet  a  single 
Cninese.  "  All  the  inhabitants,''  he  sajrs,  ''  belong  to  ^e  Tibeton 
race.''    {Bulletin  delaSoc.de  G^.,  1898,  p.  393.) 


NOTE  25  (p.  161) 

RACE-TTPBS  OF  YALUNG  WATERSHED 

These  people  owe  their  tall  and  well-built  firames  to  their 
non-Tibetan  blood.  It  is  probably  the  ''Man-tztl"  blood  that 
tells.  "The  stature  of  the  Tibetans  of  Lhasa,"  says  Colonel 
Waddell,  "  is  even  less  than  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  considerably 
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below  the  European  average ;  whilst  the  men  from  the  eastern 
province  of  Eham  are  quite  up  to  that  standard."  {Lhasa  and 
Us  Mysteries,  p.  SA^^  Eham  or  Ehams  includes  or  included 
the  greater  piurt  of  Chinese  Tibet. 


NOTE  26  (p.  186) 

ATTITUDE  OF  MULI  PEOPLE  T0WABD8  STRANGERS 

M.  Bonin  states  that  he  had  to  spend  ten  days  in  negotiation 
before  he  was  allowed,  in  1895,  to  cross  into  the  Muli  country. 
He  approached  it  from  the  Yunnan  side.  {Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de 
Cr4og,y  1898,  p.  396.)  Major  Davies  informs  me  that  he  also 
had  difficulty  m  persuading  the  people  of  Muli  to  allow  him  to 
cross  the  Yalung  in  the  course  of  his  journey  from  Mien-ning-hsien. 
It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  friendliness  and  tact  shown  by 
these  iaravellers  and  by  Mr  Amundsen  that  I  met  with  no 
opposition  on  entering  the  country. 


NOTE  27  (p.  187) 

EXPLORATION  OF  THE  TA  LIANG  SHAN 

It  is  reported  that  the  country  of  the  Independent  Lolos 

the  Ta  Liang  Shan)  has  at  last  fcieen  traversed  by  a  European. 

he  successml  traveller  was  a  French  officer  named  D'OUone. 

(See  Creographical  Joumalj  October,  1907,  p.  437.)    The  account 

of  his  journey  should  be  awaited  with  interest. 


T 


NOTE  28  (p.  190) 

THE  PA-U-RONG  T*U  PAI  HU 

The  t'u  pai  ku  of  Pa-U-Rong  (Pa-U-Lunjg^  according  to  the 
Pekingese  sound  of  the  Chinese  characters)  is  to  be  accounted 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  49  sub-chiefs  of  the 
king  of  Ghala,  if  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  is  the  test  of 
importance.  His  annual  tribute  is  7  taels,  whereas  the 
single  t*u  ch^ien  hu  only  pajrs  a  little  more  than  9  taels.  The 
hignest  of  all  the  tributes  is  that  of  the  Vu  pai  hu  of  Bumi 
Cho-rong,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  His  pajrment  is 
12  taels  5  mace.  The  Pa-U-Rong  t^  pai  hu  nets  a  modest 
revenue  by  causing  travellers  and  merchants  who  cross  the  Talung 
at  this  pomt  to  pay  him  a  small  toll 
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NOTE  29  (p.  191) 

NAME  OF  THE  TALUNG 

M.  Bonin  calls  the  Talung  the  Eiviire  Noire^  apparently 
supposing  its  Tibetan  name  to  be  Nag  Ch'u  {^^  *4*)  "Black 
Water."  But  I  know  of  no  authority  for  this.  The  true  Tibetan 
name  appears  to  be  Nya(g)-ch'u  (^  •  4  *).  The  fif a(^)  re- 
appears in  the  tribal  or  district  name  Mi-nya(g)  or  Miniak 
(Menia),    ^  *  ^^  * ;  and  the  Chinese  "  Talung  "  is  an  attempt 

to  pronounce  the  Tibetan  Nya-Rong  (^•^^•)   or  "Valley 
of  the  Nya." 


NOTE  30  (p.  197) 

THE  CHIN  SHA  CHIANG 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  Uiat  according  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  there  are  two  rivers  bearing  the  name  of  Chin  Sha 
Chianjz.  One  is  the  Ta  (Qreat),  the  other  the  Hsiao  (Small) 
Chin  oha  Chiang,  and  the  **8mcM**  one  is  the  Yangtse.  In  a  first 
attempt  to  identify  Uie  Ta  Chin  Sha  Chiang — which  must 
obviously  be  a  very  great  river — ^we  are  apt  to  be  much  puzzled ; 
for  we  rend  of  it  as  flowing  from  western  Tibet  and  also  as  flowing 
throuffh  Burma  into  the  "  SouUiem  Ocean."  But  the  mysteiy 
is  explained  when  we  remember  that  the  great  river  of  southern 
Tibet — the  Tsangpo  or  Yaru  Tsangpo  (literally  "  Upper  Biver  ") 
—used  to  be  beheved  not  onlv  by  (Chinese  but  also  by  European 
geographers  to  be  tiie  main  feeaer  of  the  Irrawaddy.  We  now 
know  tnat  the  Tsangpo  is  no  other  than  the  main  upper  branch 
of  the  Brahmaputra :  or  rather  we  assume  it  from  much  circum- 
stantial evidence.  No  European  has  yet  followed  the  course  of 
the  Brahmaputra  up  to  the  point  where  it  receives  the  icy  waters 
of  the  Tibetan  Tsangpo — wnich  hurls  itself  over  the  edge  of  the 
Tibetan  plateau  and  creates  there  a  series  of  waterfekUs  that  must 
be  among  the  grandest  sij^hts  in  the  world — but  we  now  Imow, 
from  the  reports  of  our  native  surveyors,  the  approximate  position 
of  the  £bJ1s.^  The  country  between  Assam  ana  Tibet  is  unfortu- 
nately inhabited  by  tribes  that  are  apparently  violently  hostile  to 
all  strangers.  Their  own  domestic  habits  are  of  a  somewhat 
repellent  nature  :  it  is  said,*  for  instance^  that  on  occasions  of  the 

^  See  WaddelFs  Lkua  amd  iU  MfsUriss,  pp.  434  «f . 
'  Op.  eU.,  p.  489. 
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celebration  of  marriages  it  is  the  genial  custom  of  one  of  the 
tribes  to  serve  up  the  bridegroom's  mother-in-law  at  the  nuptial 
banquet 

The  Chinese  geogra^ers  know  the  Tsangpo  by  its  Tibetan 
name  (calling  it  the  la-lu-tsan^-pu-chiang,  where  chiang  is 
tautological)  out  they  also  call  it  the  Great  (To)  Chin  Sha 
Chiang ;  and  readers  of  their  topographical  works  must  beware 
of  connisinff  this  river  with  the  omall  (Hsiao)  Chin  Sha  Chiane 
of  China :  tiiough  when  the  adjective  is  omitted  the  river  referred 
to  is  always  the  Chinese  river,  and  therefore  identical  with  the 
Tangtse. 


NOTE  31  (p.  213) 

MULI 

I  have  adopted  the  spelling  "Muli"  instead  of  "Mill"  on 
the  authority  of  the  Ssuch^uan  Vung  Ciih.  The  Chinese 
characters  there  given  are  ?fC  |E  (Mu-li),  and  though  1  have 
seen  others  used  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pung 
Ckih  is  the  best  authority  to  follow. 


NOTE  32  (p.  216) 

KHON 


The  name  of  the  third  lamasery  was  given  to  me  as  Khon, 
but  I  observe  that  Mr  Amundsen  calls  it  Kang-u,  and  locates  it 
half-way  between  Muli  and  the  Talung,  almost  due  east.  Major 
Davies's  map,  again,  places  a  lamasery  named  Ehi-lu  at  almost 
the  same  spot  E'u-fu,  Ehon  and  Eang-u  are  probably  one  and 
the  same  juace,  and  as  Major  Davies's  route  seems  to  have  led 
faim  past  it  the  name  given  b^  him  is  probably  the  correct  one. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  residences  of  the  k^an-po  should  all 
be  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  each  other.  If  the 
real  object  of  the  periodical  movements  of  the  "  Court "  were 
to  enable  the  tan-po  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  parts  of  his 
territory,  it  would  naturally  extend  its  peregrinations  somewhat 
further  afield. 


NOTE  33  (p.  217) 

OFFICIAL  TITLES  IN  MULI 

Most  of  these  official  titles  are  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  administrative  arrangements  of  all  the  great  lamaseries  of 
Tibet ;  but  the  authority  of  the  Muli  officials  is  not  confined  to 
the  management  of  lamaseries. 
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NOTE  34  (p.  219) 

THE  KING  AND  PBOPLE  OF  MULI 

The  ruler  of  Mali  holds  the  rank,  vis-i^-vis  the  Chinese 
sozerain,  of  an  ilit  JPVi  Ssu  (see  note  22).  In  his  own  territory 
he  is  a  gyai-po  or  king,  but  he  is  also  a  lama^  and  the  snccession 
most  therefore  go  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  ''rojal "  fimiily. 
In  practice,  the  heir  is  generally  a  nephew  who  has  been 
inducted  into  Lamaism  at  an  early  age,  and  has  risen  high 
in  Uie  hierarchy.  The  king  of  Mali  first  became  tributuy 
to  China  in  the  seventh  year  of  Yung  Chdng  (1729).  Bfo 
received  from  the  Chinese  Gk)vemment  sealed  *' letters  of 
authoritv"  and  a  stamped  warrant  similar  to  those  bestowed 
on  the  king  of  Chala.  The  greatest  lenjrth  of  Uie  territory, 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Litang  principahty  on  the  nortii  to 
the  territory  of  Uie  Ku  'Po  Chu  Vu  ssu  on  the  south,  is  900 
li  fsay  300  miles) ;  its  greatest  breadth  is^  from  the  frontier 
of  Chala  on  the  east  to  that  of  Chung-tien  on  Uie  west^ 
1,800  li  (say  430  miles).  These  distances,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chala,  are  measured  by  length  of  actual  paths,  and  not  by 
bee-lines.  Thoudi  the  Talung  forms  the  eastern  boundaxy  at 
Pa-U-Rong,  the  Muli  territonr  extends  for  a  distance  of  some 
scores  of  miles  across  the  lalung  further  south.  Accordmg 
to  the  Ssueh^uan  T^ung  Chih  (published  in  the  first  half  o^ 
the  nineteenth  century)  the  total  number  of  ij^  ('*  barbarians  ") 
under  the  king's  rule  comprises  3,283  householdjs.  This  fixnire 
hardly  enables  us  to  assess  the  present  population,  which— -if  we 
incluae  the  laige  body  of  limias — can  hardly  be  judged  to 
be  less  than  25,000.  It  should  be  remembered  that  tiiere 
aro  no  towns  in  Muli,  very^  little  trade,  and  great  areas  (A 
mountainous  country  practically  uninhabitable.  The  king's 
annual  tribute  consists  of  120  piculs  of  buckwheat  (16,000 
lbs.)  estimated  in  cash  value  at  74  taels  4  mace  and  3  norses, 
each  valued  at  8  taels,  or  a  total  of  24  taels  for  the  three. 
The  total  tribute  thus  amounts  (in  money-value)  to  98  taels 
4  mace.  These  assessments  of  value  were,  of  course,  made 
many  years  ago.  Probably  re-assessments  are  made  firom  time 
to  time,  as  otherwise  the  monetaiy  values  would  bear  no 
proper  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  articles  forming  the  basis  of 
the  tribute.  Payment  is  made  at  Yen-yaan-hsien,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  local  military 
esta!blishment.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  that  one  out 
of  every  three,  or  two  out  of  every  five,  male  members  of  a 
familv  enter  the  priesthood.  All  the  lay  population  can  be 
called  upon  for  military  service;  but  it  is  nardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  king  keeps  no  standing  army,  and  his  people 
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are  only  called  to  amu  when  serious  disputes  arise  with  the 
neighbouring  Tibetan  chiefs.  The  Tung  Chih  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  land  of  Muli  consist  of  six  different 
kinds  of  Barbarians  :  (1)  lamas ;  (2)  Chia-mi  or  CUeh-mi 
W  a§);  (3)  Yiieh'hi  or  Yo-ku  {ify  '^);  (4)  HsiMni 
(dt  9§)'  (^)  ^o-so;  (6)  Hri  Fan.  The  lamas,  of  course,  are 
not  a  distinct  race ;  the  Mo-so  and  Hsi  Fan  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  XV.  of  this  book  ;  as  for  the  three  others,  the  remarks 
made  upon  them  in  the  TSmg  Chih  leave  us  very  much  in  the 
dark.  The  characteristics  of  the  t  jen  are  dismissed  in  four 
lines.  We  are  told  that  the  Chia-mi  and  TUeh-ku  are  very 
like  one  another,  and  that  the  women  allow  their  hair  to 
hang  over  their  shoulders.  The  Hsu-mi  males  cultivate  a  queue, 
and  the  women  do  up  their  hair  into  a  pointed  coiffure.  They 
are  docile,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition.  The  Mo-so  and  Hsi 
Fan  are  like  each  other,  and  honest  and  tractable  by  nature. 
Their  clothes  are  made  of  woven  cloth,  and  their  coats  button 
under  the  left  arm  {tso  jen;  rf,  the  Confucian  Ztm  Yw,  p.  282, 
Luge's  edn.)  The  men  wear  queues  and  the  women  do  up  their 
hair.  They  live  by  agriculture.  They  are  fond  of  hunting  wild 
animals.  This  is  all  the  Tung  Chih  has  to  tell  us  about  the 
people  of  Muli.  The  section  ends  wiUi  the  laconic  remark 
that  lawsuits  are  decided  by  the  k^an-po. 

Chinese  customs  certainly  seem  to  be  losing  rather  than 
gaining  ground  in  Muli :  the  queues  worn  by  some  of  the  men 
do  not  h^g  down  the  back  but  are  coiled  round  the  head ;  and 
it  is  not  a  mark  of  respect,  as  in  China,  to  uncoil  the  oueue. 
Moreover  the  front  of  the  head  is  not  shaved,  as  in  China. 
The  remarks  about  the  women  are  true  enough :  a  large  pro- 
portion wear  their  hair  loose,  so  that  they  look  like  rather 
overgrown  and  unwieldy  school-girls;  the  rest  have  more  or 
less  elaborate  coiffures,  but  the  female  fashions  of  China  in 
this  respect  are  totally  iraored.  I  will  leave  the  task  of 
identifying  the  Chia-mi,  Y(ieh-ku  and  Hsu-mi  to  some  future 
investigator  with  more  time  and  leisure  than  fell  to  my  lot. 
Tibetans,  Li-so,  Man-tztl  or  Lolos,  Kachins  and  Mo-so  are  all 
doubtless  to  be  found  among  the  people  of  Muli,  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  predominant  type  is  Mo-so. 


NOTE  35  (p.  222) 

THB  LANQUAQE-TBST  OF  RACE 

The  collection  of  hastily  -  compiled  and  doubtless  very  in- 
accurate vocabularies  to  be  found  in  Appendix  A  need  not  be 
taken  as  indicating  any  belief  in  the  value  of  such  lifits  of  words 

2£ 
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from  either  the  philological  or  the  ethnological  point  of  yiew. 
The^  are  given  merely  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  an  infiniteBimal 
addition  to  the  small  stock  of  ^eral  knowledge  that  we  already 
possess  with  regard  to  the  tnbes  of  western  China.  The  old 
nith  in  langaage  as  a  sore  test  of  race  has  lon^  been  giyen 
up.  A  page  or  two  of  skull  measurements  would  help  us  moie 
towards  seUlin^  the  racial  problems  of  western  China  than  iht 
completest  equipment  of  grammars  and  dictionaries.  Unfortu- 
nately the  methods  employed  by  many  of  the  tribes  for  the  dis- 
posal of  their  dead  will  serioudy  hamper  the  inyesti|;ations  of 
the  craniologist  who,  in  the  hopes  of  a  nch  harrest  of  mexorable 
bones,  may  take  his  measuring-tape  to  the  grayeyards  of  western 
China. 


NOTE  86  (p.  226) 

HIOHBST  HABITATION  ON  THB  GLOBB 

The  land  of  Muli  is  as  wild  and  mountainous  as  that  of 
Chala.  It  was  between  Muli  and  the  Talun^  that  M.  Benin 
discovered  what  he  believes  to  be  the  highest  inhabited  staticm 
on  the  globe,  at  a  height  of  16,568  feet,  <'a  hamlet  occupied 
in  the  dead  of  winter  by  a  few  vak-herdsmen."  The  mines  of 
Tok-ya-lop«[  in  western  Tibet^  he  says,  which  have  hitherto 
been  consioered  the  highest  habitation  m  the  world  are  525  feet 
lower,  and  moreover  are  not  inhabited  all  tiie  year  round. 
There  are  other  spots  both  in  Muli  and  Chala,  probably  of  a 
greater  height  than  16,000  feet,  that  are  inhabited,  though  the 
huts  are  probably  not  occupied  in  winter. 


NOTE  37  (p.  233) 

FEMALB  CHIEFS 


In  the  Shan  States  female  rulers  are  apparently  not  un- 
common. (See  Gazetteer  qf  Upper  Burma,  pt  i.  voL  i.  p.  262.) 
For  an  interesting  note  on  several  Tibetan  "queens*'  ulerived 
from  native  and  Chinese  sources)  see  Rockhul's  Land  qf  tie 
Lamm,  pp.  339-341.  Sa-mong  is  better  known  as  So-mo.  A 
recent  European  visitor  to  this  country  says  that  the  "queen* 
or  nU'Wang  of  So-mo  is  only  a  mvth,  "  the  real  monarch  being 
actually  a  man,  who  for  some  ODscure  reason  calls  himself  a 
Queen."  (W.  C.  Haines  Watson,  A  Joumsy  to  Strng-p^an, 
in  J,R.A,S,  (China),  vol.  xxxvi.,  1905.)  The  Seueh*uan  l^ung 
Chih  contains  references  to  several  female  fu  seu,  A  female 
t'u  pai  huy  with  a  territorial  name  of  six  syllables,  is  mentioned 
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as  becoming  tributary  to  China  in  E'ang  Hsi  60.  She  paid 
20  taels  annually  as  *' horse-money.''  The  Chiang  Kuan  Sii 
of  Sung  Rang  is — or  may  be — a  woman.  One  is  mentioned  as 
receiving  honours  from  China  in  K'ang  Hsi  23.  Another  female 
ck*ang  kuan  gsu  in  the  Chien-ch*ang  Valley  (Hu-li-ho-tung) 
is  described  as  being  a  tribute-payer  to  the  extent  of  ten  horses 
a  year. 


NOTE  38  (p.  246) 

LI-CHIANO-FU 


An  old  name  of  Li-chian^  was  Sui  (')j|X  ^^^  ^^^  inhabitants, 
in  the  days  of  the  Early  Han  dynasty,  appear  to  have  been 
known  as  the  KSin  Ming  (£  ^).  Their  fierceness  and  lawless- 
ness were  instrumental  in  preventing  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  in  the 
second  century  b.c.,  from  establishing  a  trade  route  from  China 
to  India  through  their  territory.  (See  T.  W.  Kingsmill's  Inter- 
course qf  China  with  Eastern  Turkestan^  J.R.A,S.,  January 
1882.) 


NOTE  39  (p.  259) 

THE  RBBELLION  IN  YUNNAN 

The  best  account  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  is  to  be 
found  in  M.  £mile  Rocher's  La  Province  Chinoise  du  Yunnan^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  30-192.  The  origin  of  the  rebellion  is  to  be  traced  to 
a  comparatively  trifling  dispute  among  miners,  which  took  place 
in  1855  in  a  mining  centre  situated  between  Tunnan-fu  and 
Tali-fu.  The  Mohammedan  section  of  miners,  who  all  worked 
together,  aroused  envy  and  hatred  because  they  had  struck  richer 
veins  of  metal  than  the  '*  orthodox  "  Chinese  miners  in  a  neighbour- 
ing localitv,  and  the  result  was  a  violent  dispute  which  ended  in 
blows.  The  official  who  was  responsible  for  good  order  in  the 
district  was  seized  with  panic  and  fled  to  Yunnan -Ai,  where 
he  submitted  reports  that  were  unjustifiably  hostile  to  the 
Mohammedans.  The  latter  meanwhile  had  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  drove  their  opponents  off  the  field. 
The  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Linan  avenged  this 
insult  by  attacking  the  Mohammedans  in  overwhelming  force 
and  expelling  them  to  the  forests.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  bloodthirsty  combats,  which  in  a  short  time  set  the 
whole  province  in  a  blaze,  and  caused  the  loss  of  millions  of 
human  lives. 

So  far  as  race  went,  the  Mohammedans  of  Yunnan  were  no 
other  than  ordinary  Yunnanese.     They  were  marked  off  from 
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their  fellow-provincials  solely  by  their  religion.  This,  however, 
was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  be  treated  idmost  as  fbreignerB, 
for  they  had  little  intercourse  with  orthodox  Chinese,  and 
seem  to  have  intermarried  among  themselves.  Whether  the 
Mohammedans  of  Tunnan  and  otiier  parts  of  China  were— and 
are — strict  observers  of  the  rules  of  their  religion  is  a  doubtful 
point  Rocher  says  of  the  Tunnanese  Mohmnmedans  that 
"they  have  preserved  intact  the  beliefs  of  their  ancestors,  and 
they  rigorously  observe  the  rules  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Koran/  Other  observers,  however, —  including  Mohammedan 
natives  of  India — have  scoffed  at  their  co-religionists  of  Tunnan, 
declaring  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  tenets  of  Islam,  and 
obey  none  of  the  rules  of  their  iaith  except  that  of  abstinence 
from  pork.  I  have  myself  seen  Chinese  Mohammedan  children 
undergoing  the  pains  of  having  page  after  page  of  Arabic 
drilled  into  their  little  heads,  though  both  they  and  their 
teachers  admitted  that  they  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
a  single  word.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  some  Chinese 
Mohionmedaus  do  still  occasionally  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca;  and  well-attended  Mohammedan  mosques  may  yet  be 
found  in  at  least  half  the  provinces  of  China. 

Chinese  Mohammedans  nave  often  proved  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  official  classes,  not  only  in  Yunnan,  but  also  in 
Eansu  and  elsewhere.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have 
shown  much  of  that  fiery  religious  fanaticism  which  has  some- 
times characterised  Islam  elsewhere.  The  great  rebellion  in 
Yunnan  did  not  originate  in  any  religious  dispute,  and  it  would 
never  have  developed  into  a  war  that  lasted  nearly  twenty  years 
and  laid  waste  a  province,  if  only  a  few  able  and  impartial 
officials  had  given  their  attention  to  the  matter  in  its  ea^y 
stages. 

Two  circumstances  helped  to  prolong  the  struggla  The  first 
was  the  great  T'ai  P4ng  rebellion  m  eastern  China,  which 
rendered  the  central  Oovemment  powerless  to  deal  effectuaJlv 
with  the  situation  in  Yunnan ;  the  second  was  the  military  skill 
of  the  Mohammedan  leaders,  which  led  to  the  concentration  of 
the  whole  Mohammedan  strength  in  the  hands  of  a  few  able 
men. 

The  history  of  the  war  cannot  be  sketched  here.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  at  one  time  nearly  the  whole  province  wis 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  rebels ;  even  Yunnan-fii  itadf 
capitulated  to  their  victorious  arms.  Before  this  took  plaoe^ 
the  great  Mohammedan  leader,  Tu  W6n-hsiu,  had  already  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  west  of  the  province.  Aninst  the 
will  of  the  viceroy,  who  committed  suicioe,  the  officicSs  had  in 
1856  planned  and  carried  out  a  massacre  of  all  Mohammedans 
found  within  a  radius  of  800  li  from  the  capital  The  news  of 
the  massacre  naturally  roused  in  Tu  Wte-hsiu  intanae  fidelings 
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of  indignation  and  hatred  against  the  provincial  Ooyemment 
which  had  sanctioned  an  act  of  such  hideous  barbarity,  and  his 
natural  abilities  and  high  reputation  for  courage  and  integrity 
soon  sinded  him  out  for  leadership.  His  first  great  victory 
secured  him  the  city  of  Tali,  which  became  the  Mohammedan 
headouarters.  In  1867  he  was  proclaimed  Imam  or  Sultan,  and 
Tali  oecame  the  capital  of  a  short-lived  Mohammedan  state. 
It  was  held  till  1873,  when  Tu  W6n-hsiu,  faced  hj  hopeless 
odds,  surrendered  it  and  poisoned  himself.  Before  this  time  the 
genius  of  General  Gordon  had  put  an  end  to  the  T'ai  P4ng 
rebellion,  and  the  imperial  (Government  was  in  a  position  to 
oppose  the  Sultan  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Onlv  one  result 
was  possibla  With  the  capitulation  of  Tali  and  the  death  of 
Tu  Wdn-hsiu  the  Mohammedans  were  able  to  make  no  further 
headway  against  the  imperial  troops. 

One  of  the  most  temble  results  of  this  hideous  civil  war  was 
the  recrudescence  of  the  deadly  disease  now  too  well  known  to 
us  all  as  the  plagua  After  the  war  the  pestilence  gradually 
spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province,  and  is  still  the 
annual  scourge  of  south  China  and  India.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  plague  has  for  niiwv  centuries  been  endemic  in  the 
valleys  of  western  Yunnan.  The  accounts  given  of  it  by  such 
writers  as  Rocher  and  Baber,  who  witnessed  its  ravages  in 
Yunnan  long  before  the  fatal  year  when  it  was  first  observed 
in  Hong  Kong  (1894),  are  of  great  interest  The  curious  fact 
that  rats  always  seemed  to  be  attacked  before  human  beings  was 
noted  by  Rocher  many  years  before  the  disease  began  to  be 
studied  by  medical  experts.  (See  Rocher,  op.  cit,^  voL  i.  p.  75 ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  279-281.) 


NOTE  40  (p.  273) 

CHINBSB  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  WE8TBRN  TRIBES 

Several  volumes  of  the  official  Provincial  Annals  of  Yunnan 
are  devoted  to  a  most  elaborate  quasi-ethnological  enquiry  into 
tlie  various  tribal  communities  of  tnat  province.  Unfortunately, 
the  conscientious  industry  of  the  compilers  coupled  with  their 
bland  credulity  and  lack  of  critical  training  led  them  to  fill 
their  pages  with  a  great  deal  of  matter  that  is  useless  and 
misleading.  The  numbers  and  names  of  the  tribes  are  quite 
unnecessarily  multiplied,  and  there  is  hardly  any  attempt  at 
classification  or  at  the  tracing  of  origins.  Subdivisions  of  the 
same  race  are  treated  as  entirely  separate,  and  any  similarities 
between  them  are  either  ignored  or  merely  mentioned  as  unex- 
plained £sbcts.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  descriptions  of 
tribal  customs  and  as  store-houses  of  tradition  and  folk-lore  the 
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ethnological  sections  of  the  Annals  are  by  no  means  to  be 
deepisecL  The  Pung  Ckik  of  Ssuchhian  is  less  satis&otofy  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  Yunnan. 


NOTE  41  (p.  284) 

THBORT  OF  INDIAN  ORIGIN  OF  TRIBES 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Licohavis — or  the  mat  Vaggian 
or  Vrijian  clan-system  to  which  they  belonged  and  from  mich 
the  li^uryans  sprang — were  neither  Aryans  nor  Dravidians.  In 
all  probability  they  were  of  Kolarian  or  Munda  raca  The 
Eolarians  seem  to  have  entered  India  from  the  north-east — just 
as  the  Aryans  afterwards  entered  it  from  the  north-west — and 
extended  tnemselves  over  vast  areas  from  which  they  were  sub- 
sequently driven  by  Dravidians  and  Aryans.  They  must  have 
originally  come  from  the  countries  that  W  to  the  east,  which  we 
now  know  as  Burma,  China  and  Indo-Ghina.  They  probaUy 
left  many  of  their  Kolarian  kinsfolk  behind  them,  ana  it  may 
have  been  through  keeping  up  communications  with  the  latter 
that  they  were  able  to  introduce  into  their  old  homes  something 
of  the  new  culture  and  civilisation  that  they  acquired  in  their 
new  homes  in  India.  The  Kolarian  dialects  are  known  to  be 
akin  to  those  of  certain  tribes  in  Burma,  and  so  fru*  as  personal 
characteristics  are  concerned  a  description  of  the  Kolarian  tribes 
as  they  are  known  to-day  in  parts  of  Mngal  would  be  applici^le, 
word  for  word,  to  some  of  the  peoples  of  Indo-Gmna  and 
Yunnan.  "The  Kolarian  people.''  says  Mr  J.  F.  Hewitt,  who 
lived  among  them,  "  may  generally  be  described  as  gregarious, 
excitable,  turbulent  when  roused,  but  generally  peaceable  and 
good-humoured.  They  are  brave  and  adventurous,  witty,  and 
very  fond  of  amusement,  not  given  to  work  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  as  a  rule  very  careless  of  the  future."  (J.R.A.S,^  voL  xx. 
p.  330.)    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Burmese 

Eeople,  to  whom  these  words  are  also  applicable,  are  now  believed 
y  the  best  authorities  to  have  come  from  "the  Mongolian 
countries  north  of  Magadha."  (Sir  George  Scott's  Bumun,  p.  66.^ 
Many  of  the  tribes  of  western  China — some  of  the  Lolos  and 
Min-chia,  for  instance — are  often  described  as  possessing  a  type 
of  features  that  is  almost  European ;  and  Mr  Kmgsmill  seems  to 
derive  from  this  fact  some  support  of  his  theory  of  their  Indian 
(Aryan)  origin.  "The  distinctive  colouring,"  he  says,  "closely 
approximates  to  the  Aryan  t3rpe  of  the  Indian  peninsula,"  etc 
(j.B.A.S.  (China  Branch),  vol.  xxxv.  p.  95.)  But  the  Mauryans 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  of  Aryan  origin.  The 
Licohavis  are  referred  to  in  Manu  as  one  of  the  "uEiae-bom" 
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castes  for  that  very  reason — ^in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
possessed  great  power  and  prestige  and  very  wide  influence. 
It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  an  Ai^an  emigration  from  India 
to  China  took  place  at  any  time.  India  always  offered  full  scope 
for  all  Aryan  energies ;  indeed  we  know  that  the  Aryans  by  no 
means  became  so  universally  predominant,  even  in  India,  as  one 
miffht  gather  from  the  early  and  wide  extension  of  their  language 
and  religion.  If  there  really  is  an  Aryan  element  among  the 
tribes  of  western  China  it  would  be  curious  to  speculate  on  the 
possibility  of  its  having  come  by  a  non-Indian  route. 


NOTE  42  (p.  285) 

CHAKDBAGUPTA  AND  A80KA 

Chandragupta's  reign  probably  began  in  320  B.C.,  and  his 
grandson  Asoka  ruled  from  ?  264  to  ?  228.  The  chronology  is 
not  yet  absolutely  fixed,  but  I  rely  with  some  confidence  on  the 
dates  recently  selected  by  J.  F.  Fleet  (/.R.A.8.,  October  1906, 

8 p.  984  8eq.)  who,  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  assigns  the 
eath  of  the  Buddha  to  b.c.  482. 


NOTE  43  (p.  285) 

VBSIlI  and  the  LICCHAVIS 

For  further  information  regarding  Ves&li  and  the  Licchavis 
see  W.  W.  Rockhill's  Life  of  the  Buddha,  pp.  62  seq.,  and  203 
(footnote),  Dr  Rhys  Davids'  Buddhist  India,  pp.  40-41,  and  two 
articles  oy  Mr  Vincent  Smith  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal  for  April  1902  and  Januarv  1905.  One  of  Mr  Rockhiu's 
Tibetan  authorities  connects  the  Licchavis  with  the  Sakyas  or 
(^alsyas  to  whom  the  Buddha  himself  belonged.  *'  The  Qakyas," 
savs  this  authority,  were  '*  divided  into  three  parts,  whose  most 
celebrated  representatives  were  ^akya  the  Great  (the  Buddha), 
(^^akya  the  Licchavi,  and  Qakya  the  Mountaineer.  Grya  Khri 
btsan  po,  the  first  Tibetan  king,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Qakya 
the  Licchavi.  Many  other  Buddhist  sovereigns  of  India  and 
elsewhere  claimed  the  same  descent.*'  This  note  is  of  interest 
as  showing  the  wide  extent  and  long  duration  of  Licchavi 
influence,  and  the  desire  of  powerful  races  and  kings  to  trace  a 
connection  with  the  family  of  the  Buddha.  "Q^kya,  the 
licchavi "  may,  of  course,  have  become  a  member  of  the  clan 
by  adoption.  Caste-rules  (even  supposing  they  precluded 
adoption)  did  not  hold  good  among  the  Licchavis,  who  were  not 
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Aryans.  With  respect  to  the  possiUe  connectioii  of  the  Baddha's 
£unily  with  the  Licchayis,  all  that  can  be  said  for  oertsin  is 
that  the  liochavis  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  devoted 
supporters  of  the  Buddhist  £uth^  and  that  Ves&li  soon  beoBune  a 
city  of  great  religious  importance.  Buddhism,  indeed,  was  Iqbb 
of  an  Aryan  religion  than  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
supposing.  The  Sakyas  themsefyes  were  idmoet  certainly  an 
Ai^an  people;  we  know  that  their  exclusiyeness  and  intense 
pride  of  birth  brought  about  the  destruction  of  their  capitol  at 
the  hands  of  Vidudabha.  But  it  seems  quite  dear  that  Buddhism 
progressed  most  rapidly  and  won  its  greatest  victories  amcmg 
people  of  non- Aryan  race,  and  this  not  only  in  foreign  lands 
but  in  India  itself.  Buddhism  did  not  achieve  its  wonderful 
successes  in  India  in  the  third  century  B.a  and  afterwards  by 
means  of  the  conversion  of  Brahmans.  It  is  fsir  truer  to  say 
that  Buddhism  spread  on  account  of  its  adoption  by  northern 
non- Aryan  tribes  which,  in  spite  of  Aryan  con(]^uests,  remaiDed 
very  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  in  political  mflnence.  (See 
on  tms  point  R  H.  Baden-Powell's  Notes  an  ike  Origin  ^  the 
"Lunar^*  and  ''Solar"  Aryan  Tribes,  J.B.A.8.,  AptH  1899, 
pp.  298-299. 

NOTE  44  (p.  289) 

THE  SERBS 

The  Seres  are  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Strabo,  Lucan,  Pliny  and 
Pomponius  Mela.  Lucan  seems  to  have  supposed  that  thev 
were  an  African  race — neighbours  of  the  Ethiopians.  Su<^ 
ignorance  in  Nero's  age  may  oe  excused  when  we  remember  the 
wild  theories  prevalent  in  medieval  Europe  as  to  the  local 
habitation  of  Prester  John ! 


NOTE  45  (p.  332) 

ARCHiBOLOGICAL    WORK 


Some  valuable  work — of  special  interest  to  the  student  of 
Buddhism — has  quite  recently  been  carried  out  at  Pagan  by 
Mr  I.  H.  Marshall  and  Dr  Sten  Konow.  (See  JM,A.S.,Octohet 
1907,  pp.  1003  seq.)  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  that 
Grovemment  will  some  day  see  fit  to  provide  for  the  proper 
support  of  the  Archaeological  Department,  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  out  ^ood  work  at  Pagau  or  elsewhere  without 
funds.  Every  year's  delay  will  render  the  work  of  excavation 
more  difficult  and  more  costly.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  observe 
that  the  ArchsDological  Departments  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon 
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are  all  starved.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  conclnsion  of  the 
recent  Franco-Siamese  treaty  it  was  annonnced  in  the  French 
press  that  steps  were  being  taken  forthwith  to  carry  oat  some 
expensive  archaeological  andpreservative  work  at  the  magnificent 
rains  of  Angkor  Wat,  which  are  within  the  Cambodian  territory 
acqaired  by  France  ander  the  treaty.  Is  England  alwajrs  to 
lag  behind  France  in  matters  of  this  kind  ? 


NOTE  46  (p.  335) 

THE  BURMESE  LABOUR  QUESTION 

One  aspect  of  the  labour  question  in  Burma  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  spite  of  Mr 
Fielding  Hall's  optimism,  the  belief  that  the  apathetic  Burman  is 
bein^  shouldered  out  of  his  own  country  by  more  hard-working 
immigrants,  especially  natives  of  India,  is  a  very  prevalent  one, 
not  only  among  European  observers,  but  even  among  some  classes 
of  the  Burmese  themselves.  At  present  no  Burman  dares  to 
raise  a  protest  against  the  influx  of  labourers,  who,  if  they  do 
not  utterly  crush  nim  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
may  at  least  degrade  him  from  the  high  level  of  comfort  and 
social  well-being  in  which  he  now  lives.  The  day  may  come 
when  the  Burman  will  demand  that  this  alien  immigration  be 
interdicted.  If  he  does  so,  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Gk)vemment  ?  Probably  anything  but  svmpathetic.  The  White 
races  of  Australia,  British  Columbia  ana  California  object  to  the 
influx  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  labourers  for  reasons  practically 
identical  with  those  that  would  actuate  the  Burman,  and  if  their 
attitude  is  a  justifiable  one  can  it  be  ar^ed  that  the  Burmese 
attitude  would  not  be  equally  so  ?  The  Surman  would  doubtless 
be  told  by  the  European,  whose  material  interests  in  Burma 
depend  on  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  hard-working  aliens, 
that  his  country  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste ;  that  if  he, 
through  his  laziness,  will  not  develop  it  to  the  utmost,  some  one 
else  must  be  found  who  will  develop  it  in  his  stead.  But  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  might  if  they  were  strong  enough — and 
perhaps  some  day  they  will  be  strong  enough  —  knock  at  the 
gates  of  Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  demand 
admission  on  precisely  similar  grounds.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  scarcity  and  hign  price  of  labour  in  those  countries  have 
seriously  retarded,  and  are  still  retarding,  nearly  every  form  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  development;  yet  the  Yellow  races 
are  excluded  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  lower  the  White 
man's  standard  of  living,  and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing their  earning  out  of  the  country.  I  do  not  say  the  White 
man's  attitude  is  unreasonable :  but  I  do  not  see  now,  on  our 
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own  principles,  we  conld  lefoee  to  restrict  the  immigntion  of 
black  aliens  into  Burma  if  the  Barmeee  people  —  on  groaiMb 
identical  with  those  that  actoate  oar  own  conduct  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere — demanded  that  we  should  do  sa  Such  actum 
would  no  doubt  be  an  artificial  restriction  of  natural  economic 
tendencies,  and  so  might  bring  its  own  punishment  in  the  long- 
run  ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  policy  adopted  in  our 
own  colonies. 

We  have  recently  become  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  of  the 
antac^onism  and  rivalry  of  interests  between  East  and  West— 
as  if  all  Eastern  countries  represented  one  set  of  immutiJde 
ideals  and  all  Western  countnes  another  —  that  we  are  apt  to 
lose  ourselves  in  a  mist  of  generalities.  The  East  has  problenu 
of  its  own  to  solve,  some  of  which  reproduce  in  a  more  restricted 
area  the  racial  nroblems  that  are  beginning  at  a  late  hour  to 
agitate  the  minos  of  statesmen  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
European  speaks  with  half-hearted  contempt  (behind  idiieh 
lurks  a  secret  dread)  of  a  Yellow  Peril:  the  Burman  is  dis- 
quieted by  a  no  less  threatening  Black  Peril  that  is  already 
within  his  gates,  and  his  gates  stm  stand  open  with  a  dangeroos 
hospitality. 


NOTE  47  (p.  384) 

MILITABT  QUALITIES  OF  0BIENTAL8 

The  British  officers  who  trained  and  led  the  recently-dis- 
banded Chinese  Regiment  are  known  to  have  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  personal  courage  of  the  Chinese  as  represented  by 
the  men  of  that  regiment  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  regiment  as  a  unit  in  the  British  Army  was 
an  anomaly,  and  that  at  Tientsin  and  Peking  the  men  fought 
as  mercenaries  against  their  own  countrymen,  me  &ct  that  they 
behaved  well  under  fire  is  all  the  more  noteworthy.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  even  the  Japanese  soldier,  if  ordered  to 
charge  an  unruly  mob  of  his  own  countrymen,  would  hardly 
show  the  brilliant  daring  that  he  displayed  before  Port  Arthur. 

When  Europe  was  startled  by  the  news  of  some  of  the  great 
Japanese  victories  in  Manchuria,  an  English  newspaper  made 
the  somewhat  hasty  suggestion  that  the  Japanese  were  "  scientific 
fieinatics,'*  and  the  phrase  was  caught  up  and  repeated  with 
approbation  by  many.  Why  fanatics?  Simply  because  the 
Japanese  troops  had  behaved  with  such  unheard-of  heroism  that 
Europe  was  unable  to  reconcile  such  conduct  with  its  own  ideas 
of  what  constituted  bravery.  What  many  Englishmen  said,  in 
e£fect,  was  this:  ''The  conduct  ordinarily  ^own  by  British 
troops  in  action  is  bravery;  to  go  beyond  this  is  fa^ticism. 
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The  criterion  of  true  courage  is  the  average  condact  of  the  average 
British  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle."  The  Japanese  who  with 
reckless  gallantry  gave  their  lives  for  emperor  and  country  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Liao-tung,  and  who  considered  it  a  disgrace 
to  return  home  without  a  wound,  were  fanatics.  Well,  if  so,  it 
is  a  kind  of  fimaticism  that  every  European  Qovemment  would 
like  to  see  spread  among  its  own  fighting-men  when  the  day  of 
battle  comes. 


NOTE  48  (p.  388) 


"THE  YBLLOW  PBBIL " 


With  some  people  the  antipathy  to  the  Oriental  amounts  to 
a  positive  horror,  inexplicable  even  by  themselves  in  ordinary 
lai^age,  and  very  often  based  on  no  personal  experience.  "I 
know  not,"  said  De  Quincey,  "  what  others  share  in  my  feelings  on 
this  point ;  but  I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  were  compelled  to 
forego  England,  and  to  live  in  Cnina,  among  Chinese  manners 
and  modes  of  life  and  scenery,  I  should  go  mad.  The  causes  of 
mv  horror  lie  deep,  and  some  of  them  must  be  common  to 
others.  ...  In  Chma,  over  and  above  what  it  has  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  southern  Asia,  I  am  terrified  by  the  modes  of 
life,  by  the  manners,  by  the  barrier  of  utter  abhorrence  placed 
between  myself  and  them,  by  counter-sympathies  deeper  than 
I  can  analyse.  I  could  sooner  live  with  lunatics,  with  vermin,  with 
crocodiles  or  snakes."  When  we  have  made  all  allowances  for 
the  excited  utterances  of  an  opium-dreamer,  these  words  indicate 
the  existence  of  intensely  strong  feelings  of  racial  antipathy,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  regard  De  Quincey  as  the  onl^  European 
who  has  entertained  such  feelings.  Does  our  subliminal  con- 
sciousness retain  dim  ancestral  memories  of  mighty  struggles 
waged  flBons  ago  for  the  survival  and  supremacy  of  our  own  racial 
tjrpe  ?  And  does  it  harbour  a  vague  prophetic  dread  of  a  more 
terrific  warfare  yet  to  come  t 

What  is  perhaps  at  the  root  of  this  horror  of  Asiatics  felt 
by  some  Europeans  is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  world  is 
not  large  enough  to  contain  or  afibrd  firee  piav  for  the  energies 
of  both  races ;  coupled  perhaps  with  an  ugly  aoubt  whether,  in 
spite  of  all  the  great  material  achievements  of  the  West  in 
recent  years,  the  European  type  is  after  all  the  fittest  to  survive 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Huxley  long  ago  reminded  us 
that  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  survival  of  the  "  best ''  or  most  highl)r  developed.  H!e  points 
out,  for  instance,  that  if  certain  conceivable  changes  were  to 
come  about  in  atmospheric  conditions,  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  might  oring  about  the  extinction  of  all  living 
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thinffs  except  "  lichens,  diatomB,  and  such  microeoopic  organisms 
as  t£o6e  which  give  red  snow  its  coloor."  ^  They  would  be  the 
sole  sorviYors  of  the  struggle  for  exist^ice  because  thej  alone 
were  adapted  to  the  new  enyironment.  It  may  be  that  at  some 
future  period  in  the  course  of  the  struggle — ^uioogh  long  bdbre 
we  have  reached  the  lichen  and  diatom  stage— certain  conditioiis 
may  prove  hostile  to  the  continued  existenoe  of  the  White  mom 
and  tavourable  to  that  of  the  Tallow.  Lafcadio  Heam,  who  in 
spite  of  his  ''  de-occidentalisation "  admitted  the  superiority  of 
tne  Western  races  —  without  explaining  what  he  meant  hy 
"  superiority  " — expressed  the  belief  that  in  the  *'  simple  pow^ 
of  hving*'  they  are  immensely  inferior  to  those  of  the  East 
'*  The  Occidental/'  he  says,  '*  cannot  live  except  at  a  cost  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  Oriental  uvea.  In  our  very 
superiority  lies  the  secret  of  our  fatal  weakness.  Our  physical 
machinery  requires  a  fuel  too  costly  to  pay  for  the  running  of  it 
in  a  perfectly  conceivable  future  period  of  race-competition  and 
pressure  of  population."  He  conjectures  that  some  day  the 
Western  peoples  may  be  crushed  out  of  existence,  their  sucoesson 
scarcelyregretting  their  disappearance  "anymore  than  we  ourselves 
regret  the  extinction  of  the  dinotherium  or  the  ichthyosauma" 
Why  indeed  should  theyf  When  we  consider  how  seldom  the 
memory  even  of  our  own  dead  ancestors  touches  our  sympathieB 
or  prompts  an  affectionate  thou^^ht  it  will  not  seem  strange  that 
in  the  days  to  come  the  victonous  Yellow  man  may  r^wd  the 
extinct  White  man  with  no  more  emotion  than  the  visitor  to  a 
museum  now  regards  tKe  wire-linked  bones  of  a  prehistoric 
monster.  No  creature  that  is  doomed  to  failure  in  the  stmg^e 
for  existence  need  look  to  the  conquerors  for  the  least  sign  of 
pit^  or  sympathy.  The  poor  dodo  has  vanished  from  the  scene 
of  its  joys  and  sorrows  for  ever,  but  that  is  not  the  reason  why 
the  nightingale's  song  is  sometimes  a  sad  on&  No  less  cheer- 
fully warbles  the  tlmish  because  the  great  auk  will  flap  his 
ineffectual  wings  no  more.  Even  the  crocodile  refrains  frx)m 
shedding  tears  over  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Triassic  sta^onolspis. 

It  behoves  us  to  remember  that  victory  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  not  a  victory  once  and  for  all.  The  doom  of  the 
conqueror  in  this  fight  is  that  he  must  never  sheathe  his  sword. 
The  prize  goes  always  to  him  who  deserves  it,  but  no  rest  is 
allowed  him  when  the  battle  is  over.  New  challengers  are  ever 
pressing  into  the  lists,  and  the  challenged  must  go  ever  armed 
and  with  lance  in  rest 

The  grim  tragedy  once  enacted  periodically  at  Aricia  mi^ht 
be  interpreted,  not  too  fancifully,  as  a  miniature  representation 
of  the  more  terrible  struggle  that  is  for  ever  in  progress  through- 

^  See  Evolution  and  EtlUa,  pp.  80-81  (Eversley  edn.). 
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out  the  whole  world  of  animate  nature.  The  guardian  of  the 
Oolden  Bough — 

"  The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer, 
And  shall  himself  be  slain  " — 

retained  his  position  and  his  life  only  so  long  as  they  were  not 
challenged  by  one  more  vij^orous  or  more  dexterous  than  himself. 

The  great  nations  of  the  West  have  won  their  material 
pre-eminence  by  overcoming  weaker  competitors,  who  in  their 
turn  had  once  been  conquerors.  They  will  keep  their  prizes 
so  long  as  they  deserve  to  keep  them,  and  no  longer.  Exclusion 
laws  and  trades  -  unions  and  cunning  appliances  wrought  by 
scientific  and  intellectual  skill  may  stave  on  the  day  of  disaster, 
but  if  the  White  races  have  no  better  support  thain  such  things 
as  these,  for  them  the  day  of  doom  will  assuredly  dawn. 

Tet  a  struggle  for  predominance  among  great  sections  of 
the  human  race  need  not  imply  actual  physical  warfare.  If  the 
Yellow  races  are  to  be  supreme,  it  will  be  partly  because 
the  White  races  have  suicidally  contributed  to  their  own  ruin. 
If  White  men  become  too  intensely  careful  of  the  individual  life, 
and  too  careless  of  the  welfare  of  the  race ;  if  they  allow  luxury 
to  sap  their  energies  and  weaken  their  moral  fibre ;  if  they  insist 
too  strong[lv  on  "rights"  and  show  too  slack  a  devotion  to 
"  duty  " ;  ii  they  regard  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  existence ;  if  selfishness  impels  their  young  men 
to  avoid  matrimony,  and  their  young  women  to  shun  the  duties 
of  maternity ;  if  they  give  way  to  these  and  other  social  vices  to 
which  our  age  bears  witness,  they  caimot  reasonably  expect 
to  compete  advantageously  with  people  who  have  no  craving 
for  luxury,  and  scarcely  know  what  it  means ;  who  look  not  to 
wealth  as  a  means  for  individual  aggrandisement;  who  are  at 
all  times  willing  to  sink  personal  interests  in  the  larger  interests 
of  family  and  clan ;  who  are  tireless  and  uncomplaining  workers ; 
among  whom  parenthood  is  a  religious  necessity,  and  artificial 
restrictions  of  the  birth-rate  are  practically  unknown ;  and  whose 
women  are  free  from  political  asmrations  and  willing  to  do  their 
duty  at  the  domestic  fireside  ana  in  the  nursery. 

The  Yellow  Peril,  then,  is  no  mere  myth:  let  so  much  be 
granted.  Yet  the  recognition  of  its  existence  need  not  drive 
us  to  utter  pessimism,  so  long  as  our  faults  are  not  irremediable, 
and  our  virtues  not  reduced  to  inactivity.  The  shaping  of  our 
fate  lies,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  our  own  hands,  and,  after 
all,  the  outlook  for  the  West  is  not  entirely  gloomy.  The  mere 
proximity  of  a  peril  does  not  make  the  brave  man  falter  and 
tremble;  on  the  contrary,  it  braces  his  nerves,  and  increases 
his  alertness.  If  the  East  has  qualities  and  virtues  that  make 
for  great  strength,  it  is  no  less  clearly  lacking  in  other  qualities 
and  virtues  ti^t  still  find  a  home  in  the  West    The  Yellow 
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Peril,  80  far  from  driying  ns  to  a  cowardly  despair,  jdbj  ad 
ahould  have  the  effect  of  raising  our  coxmge,  enDobling  our  ideal 
up-rooting  our  selfishness  and  purifying  WeBtem  society.  It  ms 
enable  us  to  see  that  in  some  respects  oar  aims  have  been  bh 
one^  and  tibat  our  yiews  of  the  essentials  of  progress  and  < 
ciyilisation  must  be  partially  modified.  The  recognition  of  it 
existence  of  our  own  diseases  may  lead  to  the  discovery  < 
the  means  of  cure.  The  East  has  begun  in  recent  years  to  leai 
some  valuable  lessons  from  the  West ;  is  it  not  time  that  i 
returned  the  compliment  ?  If  we  could  bat  bring  ourselves  1 
do  so,  perhaps  at  no  veiy  distant  pmod  the  Tellow  Pei 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  White  Salvation. 
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The  references  in  Roman  numerale  are  to  the  Notee 


Administration  of  state  of  Muli^ 
214  seq.f  xxzi.^  xxxiii.^  zxziv. 

Alabaster^  image  of  the  Buddha^  86 

Amban,  133  eeq. 

American  Baptist  Mission^  114-116 

Amitabhism^  73-74,  77 

Ancestral  worship,  80-81 

An  fa  shih  ssii,  zxii.,  xxziv. 

Animism,  77,  348  seq. 

Anti-foreign  feeling  in  China,  12, 
18,  34,  366-356,  368  eeq. 

Anti-opium  regulations,  26,  386 

Antiquities  of  Mount  Omei,  86-87, 
vi. 

Arahat,  69  eeq.,  72,  89-91,  96,  96, 
109 

Arahatship,  69  seq. 

ArchiBological  work  in  the  Far 
East,  332,  xlv. 

Architecture  in  western  Yunnan, 
299 ;  in  Burma,  326  eeq. 

Art,  in  China,  42,  378  iteq.  ;  in 
Burma,  326, 332,  336  ;  decay  of 
Burmese,  under  European  influ- 
ence, 336 

Artillery,  French,  at  Tali,  267 

Ash-trees,  Chinese  dwarf,  61 

Ass,  wild,  166 

Assyrian  deities,  96 

Atman,  Buddhist  denial  of,  67-68, 
72 

Avalanche,  03,  249 

Awakening  of  China,  12  »eq.,  40- 
41,  387  eeq. 

Baptist  Mission  in  China,  Ameri- 
can, 114-116 
'"Basket"  bridges,  113 
Bears,  166 
Bei-ze,  216-217 
Bend  in  Yangtse,  237-238 
Betel-nut,  313 


''  Black-bone  "  Lolos,  187 

''  Black  PerU  in  Burma,"  zlvi. 

Bo  Tree,  364 

Bodhisattvas,  67  eeq,,  72,  89-90, 

91  seq.,  106  seq. 
Bon  or  Bon-pa  religion,  281 
Bridge,  Kamsa,  317 
,  Mekong,  296-297  ;  Salwen, 

306-308 ;  Ta  Tu,  126-126,  xix. ; 

Yellow  River,  14-16 
,  Single-rope,  over  Yalnng, 

191,  seq. 
Bridges,  14-16, 110, 113, 114, 126- 

126, 128, 230, 243, 296, 296-297, 

306-308,  310,  317 

,  "  Basket,"  113 

,  Suspension,   126-126,   128, 

294, 306, 306, 307, 308, 310,  xix. 
British  designs  on  Tibet,  alleged, 

136 

frontier,  arrival  at,  316-319 

Bronze  elephant,  86-86,  vL 

temple,  104,  xii. 

Bubonic  plague,  see  Plague 
Buddha,  the,  68  seq.,  76,  88,  330, 

363,  and  chaps,  vi.  and  vii.  passim 
Buddha's  death,  date  of,  xlii. 
"'Buddha's  Glory,"  69,  101-103, 

HI,  X. 
Buddhism,  in  Burma,  77, 329-330, 

348-363  ;  in  China,  46-46, 64-81, 

82-111,  ii.-xii.  ;  in  India,  zliii. ; 

in  Japan,  81,  iv.  ;  in  Siam,  77 
Bungalows,  travellers',  in  Burma, 

318-319,  320,  321 
Burial  customs,  see  Dead,  disposal 

of  the 
Burmese  people,  the,  8,  161,  276, 

281,  302,  326  seq.,   333  seq. ; 

artistic  sense  of,  326,  332,  336  ; 

characteristics  of,  332-363;  as 

labourers,  336,  zlvi.  ;  ""  lazini 
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BurrncM  people  (amtitnud) — 
of,"   336    ttq.  ;    praaperity   of, 
335  ;    religion    of,    348  -  353  - 
trathfiitDMs  of,  336 
BDnnese  villages,  326-326 
"  BarniTur  nf  the  Books,"  289 
Batter,  "nbeUD,  lfi6,  168, 159 


Caisni,  rtoue,  166 
Canton- Kowloon  Railwmy,  16 
CaatouesB,  199,  366-357,  365 
Cat,  wild,  ISfi 
(^ve-templM,  35-36,  46 
Cavea,  174,  238 

,  "  Man-tzu,"  45-50,  286 

CertificataB  of  pilKrima,  104-106 
Ck'an  dt6,  217 
ChftKoal-lirM,  101,  123 
Channs,  91,  100,  lUB-199 
China,  Me  Index  of  Names 
Chineae,  art  of,  378-379 ;  Budd- 
hism, fM  BaddhiHm  ;  chancier- 
istica  of,  3,  12,  355  teq.  ;  civili- 
■atioii,  366  irq.,   371  taq.  ;  cor- 
ruption of,  372  trq.  ;  court,  arro- 
gtticm  of,  367, 365  ;  coartMy  of, 
365-366;  currency,  163-154; 
dislike  of  foreigners,  36S,  368- 
350,  371,  383-3S4;   emigrants, 
357-368 ;  emperor  and  emprev- 
dowager,  13  ;  hospitality  of,  356 
«eif.  ;  in  Hoiigkotig,  358 ;  inns, 
32-33, 34, 61-53, 121 ;  literature, 
380-383 ;  litigiousueaa  of,  377  ; 
maimers of,366Mg. ; merchants, 
integrity  of,  357  ;  music,  379- 
380 ;   not   coiPardB,   364  ;    oak, 
xe  Oak;  patriotjam,  387-388; 
poetry,  381-382  ;  pride  of,  384  ; 
progress  of,  12,  13,  16  nq.,  40- 
41,    371 :    r^ment,   the    Igt, 
xlvii. ;   Shan  Statca,  tee  Shan 
States,  etc. ;  sobriety  of,  376- 
377;  Hhet,  1,  126,  153  m;., 
aiui  paitim 
CK'ingk'o,  173 
Ch'urteu    (lAmaist    pyramid    or 

pagoda),  208-209 
Cmu,  meaning  of,  35 
Christianity,  in  China,  78-81,  amd 
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Chiin  Liang  Fu,  131,  132-133 
CiviliMtion,  western,  6 ;  limHa- 
tioos  of,  338  Mg.,  366  m}. 


Climate    of  Ssnefa'naD,  34, 
198-199,  316 

of  Vunnan,  252^63,3] 

of  Banna,  324 

C^oal  in  Seuch'uan,  34,123 
('oloesal  image,  45-46 
Commerce,  mb  Trade 
CoiifiicianiBin,  66,  67,  80^1 
Cotton,  129 
CoutmU,  301 
Cremation,  174,  2S4,  232 
Crocodiles,  269 


Dicorrs,  322 

Dagobas,  209 

Dalai  Lama,  the,  139,  216,  2: 

Dead,  disposal  of  the,  174, 

224,  232-233,  238 
Decay  of  Orieutal  art,  336 
Deer,  16.'i 

Dhyfini  Buddhas,  72,  73 
Dogs,  Tibetan,  162-163 
Donations,    religious,    in    CI 

84,85 
Drowning  accident  oii  Yanfta 
iJnoiy,  170 
Duck,  wild,  113 
Dyeing  industry,  35 

Eaktbqvaius,  132,  254 
IJUstem  Heaven,  96-&7 
Fj:lecticism  of  finddhiam,  07 
Education  in  China,  40-11    ] 

223-224,  371  ;  in  Burma,  35 
Elephant  in  Buddhist  mytholo 

63  teq.,  85-86,  »4,  96,  97,  98 
,  broiiie,  on  Mount  On 


Europe«ns  in  China,  17  wo 

ttq.,  366  teq. 
E!xtra  -  territorial   jnrisdictiaa 

China,  78-79 

"  FAmm'  Scarf,"  178-17S 
Fsnna  of  Hbetaa  SgDch'aan  1 

165  ' 

Peitxe,B4 
PtiUfimtmieH,  165 
Kemale  rolara  in  TIbat  and  81 
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Flora  of  western  China  and 
Chineae  Tibet,  87,  103,  164, 
180-181,  201,  204-205,  244,  248 

Foot-binding  in  China,  371 

Footprints  of  Buddha,  62 

Foreign  enterprise  in  China,  ^ee 
Europeans  in  Cliiiia 

Forest  fires,  178-179 

Forests,  156,  163,  165,  171,  172 
W7.,  178  neq,,  199,  202,  220, 
226,244 

French  artillery  at  Tali-fu,  257  ; 
railways  in  Yunnan,  25-26,311- 
312  ;  travellers  in  Yunnan,  227 

Frontier  of  Ssuchhian  and  Yunnan, 
227 ;  of  Yunnan  and  Burma, 
315-316,  317-318 

Pu,  35,  229 

Game,  big,  164  fteq, 

"Gate  of  Tibet,"  154 

Gelupa,    fiee    Yellow    Sect    of 

Lamaism 
Geographical  interest  of  western 

C^ina,  1-2 
Gipsies,  166 
Pirb'  school,  119 
Glaciers,  155,  176,  202,  237,  244 
"  Glory  of  Buddha,  The,"  59, 101- 

103,  111,  z. 
Glow-worms,  245 
Goat,  wild,  165 
"  God  of  War,"  see  Kuan  Ti  (Index 

of  Names) 
*'God  of  Wealth,"  see  Tsai  Shen 

(Index  of  Names) 
"God  of  Wisdom,"  see  Manjusri 

(Index  of  Names) 
"Gods"  in  Buddhism,  70,  iii. 
"Goddess  of  Mercy  "  73,  75,  and 

see  Kuan  Yin  (Index  of  Names) 
Goitre,  168 

"  Gold  "  as  name  of  rivers,  195 
Gold-dust,  130 
Gold-mining,  238-239 
Gold-washing,  128,  195-196,  218 
"Golden     Summit"    of    Mount 

Omei,  100.  ia5 
"  Golden-Teeth  "  country,  300 
Gorg^  of  the  Yangtse,  28-29 
Gosdp  at  Tachienlu,  139  sea. 
Graves^  see  Disposal  of  Uie  dead 

HaN'HUA,  273 

Hand-irtoves  in  Seach^oan,  34 


Heights  of  Passes,  xxiii. 
Highest  halntation  un  the  globe, 

xxxvi. 
HighwavTnen,  37-38, 146-147, 181, 

225,  2'35,  242^ 
Holy  water  in  Til»et,  143 
Hospitality  of  Orientals,  8,  187, 

333,  355  seq. 
Hot  springs,  142,  254,  312 
Hotels  in  China,  see  Inns 
Jlxien,  35 

ffsiian  /it  shih  ssH,  xxii. 
Uftiian  wei  shih  ssii,  xxii. 
Huan-t'ieh,  139 

Idolatry  in  Europe  and  America, 

342 
Indian   origin  of  tribes  in  West 

Cliina,  supposed,  268  269,  282 

seq.,  285  seq,,  xli.-xliv. 
Indo  ('hinese    peoples,    282   seq,, 

286-287,     and    see    chap,     xv. 

fMsMm. 
Inns  in  China,  32-^3,  34,  51-53, 121 
Insect- wax   industry,  see  White- 
wax  industry 
Irrigation  of  the  Ch'eng-tu  Plain^ 

39,  42,  43 
Itinerary,  Appendix  B, 

Japanese  Buddhism,  81,  90,  iv. 

landscape-painting,  378-379 

navigation  on  the  Yangtse^ 

20-23 
poetry,  383 


K*AN-PO  (Tibetan  bishop  or  abbot)^ 
215  seq. 

Karma  (Kamma)  in  Buddhism,  68 
seq, 

Kiang  element  in  Tibetan  popula- 
tion, 286 

Kyaungs  of  Burma,  82 

La  (mountain  pass),  173 
Ijob'Ch'a  (stone  cairns),  16(5 
Labour  question  in  Burma,  336, 

xlvi. 
Lamaism,  74,  90,   94,  130,   134, 

138, 140  seq,,  189,  190, 213  seq,, 

215,219  wqr.,  228,  267,  281 
Lamaseries,   130,    134,   168,   180, 

202  seq,,  219  seq. 
Landscape-painting  in  China,  378- 

379 
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Undslips,  124-125, 180,  207>  211, 

249,316 
Luigiiage  as  a  test  of  race,  zzxv. 
Laos  Upper,  or  French,  6, 187, 314, 

320,  331,  344-345,  349,  and  iee 

Shans 
LapU'lasiuB,  sacred,  96 
L^^ds  of  Mount  Omei,  54  aeq. 
Lien  Htia  Shih,  91-92 
''  Living  Baddhas,"  215 
Lo-han,  tee  Arahat 
Lotos  allegory,  59,  92-93 
La-Han  RaUway,  10,  14-20 

Maohi  (game-fowl),  156, 173 
Mahayana,  63  seq.,  76,  v. 
Man-huay  273 
Mani-dong,  eee  Obo 
"  Manners  makyth  man,"  385 
"  Man-tz&  "  caves,  47  te^. 
Massacre  in  Tali,  262>263 
Matins,  Buddhist,  105-107 
Mig-ra  (Tibetan  eye-shade),  157 
Military    qualities    of  Orientals, 

xlvii. 
Ming  Cheng  SsH,  149 
Missionaries,  Christian,  in  China, 

31,  33,  78-79, 110,  150 
Mohammedan  rebellion  in  Yunnan, 

250,  257-264,  xxxix. 
Mohammedans  in  China,  xxxix. 
Monasteries  and  temples,  62  seq., 

82  seq,,  326,  332,  vi.-xii. 
Monastic  life  in  China,  82  seq., 

and  see  Lamaseries. 
Monasticism,    Chinese    contempt 

for,  66-67 
Money,  see  Currency 
Mongol    conquests    in    Yunnan, 

277-278 

dynasty,  271-272 

Monks,    CMnese,    ignorance    of, 

65  seq. 
Monolith  in  Ch^eng-tu,  41-42 
Morrison,  Dr  G.  E.,  294,  307, 323 
Mosquitoes,  242 
Mountain-sickness,  165 
Mules,  death  of,  155, 179- 180 
Mummies  on  Mount  Omei,  98 
Music  in  China,  379-380 
Musk,  130,  247 
Musk-deer,  165 

Names  of  monasteries  on  Mount 
Omei,  chap.  vii. 


Names   of  rivers   in  China,  44, 

205-206 
Nat-worship,  349  seq. 
Navigation  on  Irrawaddy,  325-328, 

332 

on  Min,  43-45 

on  Yangtse,  20-30 

Neo-Confucianism,  80-81 
Nirvana,  69  seq.,  iv. 
Noble  Eightfold  Path,  70 
Nyer-ba,  217 

O-Ki-TO-Fo,  73,  94 
Oak  {qufercuM  sinensis),  164,  220 
Obo,  144-145,  174,  201,  211 
Octagonal  towers,   168  seq.,  171 1 

175,  177 
Official  obstruction  to  traveUing, 

146-152 
Officials  of  Mull,  216  seq. 
Om  mane  padme  horn,  93-94,  ISO, 

144-145 
Opium,  24-25,  244-245,  254,  255, 

258,385 
Ornaments,    personal,    197  -  IW, 

228,242 

Pagodas,  44-45, 113, 254, 255, 268, 
326,  330,  332,  and  see  Ch'orten 
and  Shwe  Dagon  pagoda. 

Palace  of  Mandalay,  329 

Panthers,  165,  241 

Parrots,  181 

Passes  (mountain),  1,  116,  117> 
119, 120, 121-122, 155,  156  seq., 
165  seq.,  173,  175,  176,  179, 
180, 225-256,  235,  241, 243,  304, 
309,  xxiii. 

Peaches,  125 

Phirti-jen,  239,  290 

Perpetual  snow,  see  Snow-line 

Pewter  staff  of  Buddhists,  99-100 

Pheasants,  142,  156,  220,  241,  309 

Photographs,  destruction  of,  by 
water,  314 

Pictorial  art  in  China,  378-379 

Pigeons,  157 

Pigs,  171 

Pi^rims  in  China,  53,  59,  83,  85, 
86,  94,  100,  104,  122, 127 

Pine-forests,  see  Forests 

Plague,  198-199,  xxxix. 

Poetry  of  China,  381-382 

Police,  absence  of,  in  China,  375 

Polyandry,  230-232 
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Polygamy^  231 
Ponies,  171,  321 
Poplars,  164 
Poppy,  Me  Opium 
Porcelain,  Cninese,  378 
Prayer-flags,  130, 142-143, 174, 21 1 
Prater-wheels,  94,  142-144,  211 
Prejudices,  national,  359  neq. 
Prickly  pear,  256 
Primroses,  164,  180,  248 
Proverbs,  Chinese,  36,  101,  104 

Railways  in  China,  10,  14  seq., 
39-40,  310-312,  369 

Rain,  240-241,  297-298,  306-309, 
316,  324,  331 

Rainbow  in  Salwen  valley,  308-309 

Rainy  season  in  Yunnan,  293, 
297-298 

in  Shan  SUtes,  331 

Rape-flower,  38,  112 

Rapids  on  the  Yangtse,  25  seq. 

Reoellion  in  Yunnan,  itee  Moham- 
medan Rebellion 

Recluses  and  hermits,  55  seq. 

Red  sandstone  basin  of  Ssuch'uan, 
46,250 

Red-boats  on  the  Yangtse,  27-28 

"  Refuges,  The  Three,"  73 

Religion,  see  Buddhism,  Chris- 
tianity, etc. 

Revenue  of  Muli,  218 

Rhododendrons,  163,  175 

Rice,  230,  254 

Rivers,  names  of,  44,  205-206 

Road,  a  good  Chinese,  244-245 ; 
British-made,  in  Chinese  Shan 
SUtes,  315 

Roads  in  Upper  Burma,  31 6-31 7> 
320 

Robbers,  37-38, 146-147,  181,  225, 
235,242 

Rope-bridge,  191  seq, 

Roses,  wUd,  244,  248,  254-255 

Rupee,  Chinese,  153-154 

Saddle,  TibeUn,  320 

&ifi  Kwi  ("  Three  Refuges  "),  73 

Sao-p'a,  see  Sawbwa 

Sawbwa  (Shan  chief),  315,  331 

Seenery  of  China,  Chinese  Tibet, 
Burma,  etc.,  2-3,  15,  44,  123- 
124, 133, 156, 163, 172, 174, 177, 
182  eeq,,  206-207,  209-211,  255, 
317,  318, 325-326,  327-328 


Scholarship,  lack  of,  among 
Chinese  Buddhists,  65  seq. 

Schools,  see  Education 

Schrader  s  theory  of  Nirvana,  iv. 

Science,  triumpns  of,  in  Europe, 
368-369 

Second  defile,  327,  328 

Sericulture,  35,  41,  45 

Shanghai- Wusung  railway,  17 

Shans,  see  Index  of  Names 

Siege  of  Tali,  257,258-264,  xzxiz. 

Silk  -  weaving,  41,  and  see  Seri- 
culture 

Smoking  prohibited  at  Muli,  221 

Snow-line,  163-164, 175 

Soul,  Buddhist  denial  of,  67-68, 72 

Sport,  113, 142,  164-165, 220, 241, 
309 

Squirrels,  181 

Stags,  165 

Steam  navigation  on  Irrawaddy, 
325-328,  332 

on  Yangtse,  20  seq,,  25-26 

Sulphur  springs,  142 

Sung  dynasty,  271,  272 ;  artists 
oC  378-379 

Sunshine  in  Ssuch'uan  rare,  101 

Suspension-bridges,  see  Bridges 

Taoism,  67,  78,  99 

Tatooing,  302 

Taxation  in  Muli,  218,  xzxiv. 

in  China,  374 

Tea,  114,  129,  156,  158-159 

Tea-carriers,  114,  117 

Teeth  of  Buddha,  alleged,  62,  86, 

«  ■ 

vu. 
Temples  and  monasteries,  42,  45- 

46,  62  seq,,  82  seq,,  122,  128, 

299,308 
^^  Three  Refuges,  The,"  73 
Thunder-dragon,  61 
Tibetan  charms,  91,  190,  198-199 

coinage,  153-154 

dogs,  162-163 

frontier,  39,  116,  125-126 

houses,  157  seq,,  170 

inns,  130,  131 

saddle,  320 

tea,  158-159 

women,  160  seq,,  205 

Tibetans,  see  Index  of  Names 

Tobacco,  129 

Tolerance  of  Chinese,  religious, 

79-80 
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Tombe^  *'  Royal/'  near  Tachienla^ 

142 
Tooth-relics  of  the  Baddha,  e2> 

86,  vii. 
Towers,  octagonal,  168  tsg.,  171, 

175, 177 
Trade  between  China  and  Banna, 

254, 300,  310-312,  316, 317, 322 
between  China  and  Tibet, 

129-130,  xxi. 
Tra-pa    (Lamaist    novices),    2VJ, 

221,226 
Trackers  on  the  Yang^tse,  28-30 
Transliteration  of  Chmese  names, 

44 
Trees,  fiunous,  of  Mount  Omei, 

61  MO. 

Tribal  chiefe  subject  to  China,  128, 
132  $eq.,  213  9eq,,  229,  xxii., 
xxviii.,  xxxiv.,  xxzvii.,  and  Me 
Tachienlu,  Mnli^  Yong-ning, 
Li-chiang,  efc,  in  Index  of 
Names 

TuLmba,  83,  166,  168,  169,  172, 
173 

Tu  Ch'ien  Hu,  xix.,  xxii. 

Pu  Pai  Hu,  172,  176,  190,  xix., 
xxii.,  xxviii. 

Typhus  fever,  132 


Ula,  136-137,  139,  162,  160,  173, 

174,  186,  226 
Umbrellas,  European,  in  Burma, 

327 
Unhealthiuess    of    valleys     in 

western  Cliina,  198-199,  236, 

248,  304-309,  314 
U9Ma  harbata,  178-179 


''  Vaixkv  of  the  Shadow  of  Death," 

904300 
Vegetarian  diet,  83,  100,  221, 337 
Vespers,  Buddhist,  107-108 
Village  communities  of  China,  376 

Vocabularies,  Appendix  A, 
Vulgarity,  absence  of,  in  Bormi, 
346  «07. 

Warfare  on  Tibetan  border,  lld- 
120,  133  eeq,,  160-162, 164 

Water-buffalo,  201^  230 

Waterfidl,  317 

Wats  of  Siam,  82 

Western  civilisation,  limitations 
of,  338  #09.,  347  eeq- 

White  wax  industry^  46,  61, 112 

WUd  duck,  113 

flowers,  eee  Flora 

"  Will  to  live"  in  Buddhism,  68 

Women  of  western  China,  160 
Mg.,  206,  228,  261,  268 

Wood-carving  in  Burma,  326 

Ywujom  Lamas,  Land  of  the,  «e 
Mull 

"  Yellow  Peril,  The,"  xlvL,  xlviii. 

Yellow  robe  of  Burmese  Buddhist, 
349,360 

Yellow  Sect  of  Lamaiam,  214,  219 

Yuan  dynasty,  271-272 

Yunnan,  227-317  ;  climate  of,  262- 
263.  297-298,  307;  foreign 
trade  in,  264, 310-312 ;  frontien 
of,  227,  317 ;  language  of, 
290-291,  302;  M^ammedan 
rebellion  in,  260,  267-264, 
xxxix.  ;  railways  in,  26-26,  310- 
312 ;  tribes  of,  266-292 
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A-QV  WAy  228 

A-jol>  249,  and  eee  AtuntzQ 

A.ko  Am-ni  Wa,  228 

A-ini-chi-t8%  171 

A  Te,  156 

Adam's  Peak,  101 

Africa,  Soath,  Chinese  miners  in, 

367-358 
Ajangs  or  A-ch^angs,  270 
Akchobhya  Baddha,  97 
Amitabha  Baddha,  73,  74,  78,  94, 

06,  08,  00, 102, 107 
Amundsen,  £.,    147,   101,    230, 

zzvi.,  xzzii. 
An-hai  Province,  07 
Angkor  Wat,  archasological  work 

at,  zlv. 
Anaradhapura,  200,  354 
A8hi,280 

AOu  Ferry,  240,  280 
Aaoka,  285,  2^,  zlii.,  and  eee 

Manrva 
Atnntzu,  241,  246,  240 
Avalokitecvara,  73 ;  see  also  Kaan 

Yin 
"  Azure  Hills"  of  Tali,  261,  264 

Ba  Lu,  170 

Ba  Tsam  Ch'u,  206,  and  see  Dja 

Ch'u 
Baber,£.  Colbome,  41, 85-86, 146, 

160,  106,  213,  231,  201,   206, 

304,  306-307,  vi. 
Bamian.  caves  at,  40 
Bangkok,  6 
Batang,  126, 154 
Bhamo,  100,  282,  312,  315,  320, 

321,  322-326 
Bhamo  to  Mandalav,  322-353 
Bhamo-feng  •  yueh  railway,   17^ 

310-312 
fiinyon,  Mr  Laurence,  quoted,  378- 

370 


Bishop,  Mrs,  34 
''Black-bone"  Lolos,  187 
Blake,  Sir  Henry  A.,G.C.M.6.,354 
Bod,  268-260,  oiu/ Me  Tibetans,  etc. 
Bodhidarma,  65,  78,  08,  ii. 
Bonin,  M.,   147,  238,   273,  274, 

zxvi.,  xxzvi. 
Bourne,  Mr  F.  S.  A.,  276 
Brahmaputra,  xxx, 
Buddha,  see  General  Index 
Burma,  0,  86,  223,  266,  282,  287, 

302,    317-353;  annexation    of, 

322,  320 ;  climate  of,  324-325 ; 

labour  question  in,  336,  xlvi.  ; 

people  of,  326-353,  xli. ;  religion 

of,  348-353 

CxuroRNLA,  Chinese  in,  357 
Canton,  00 

Canton-Kowloon  railway,  16 
Cantonese,  100,  356-357,  365 
Carajan,  250,  300 
Cathay,  116,  271 
Ceylon,  354 ;  polyandry  in,  231 
CTiala,  kingdom  and  long  of,  131 

seq.,  186,  xxii.,  and  see  Tachienlu 
Chandragupta  Maurya,  284,  xlii., 

and  see  Maurya 
Chang  Chih-tung,  18-10 
Chang  Liang,  05,  07 
Ch'ang  Lao  P*ing,  88 
C:h'ang  Yiug,  255 
Che-chiang  (Chekiang)  Province, 

271 
Che  Ri  La,  155-156 
Che  To,  154-155,  157 
Cli'en  Hsiang  TtL,  08 
Cheng-chou,  25 
Cheng  Ting  Chin  Tien,  100 
Cli'eug-tu,  26, 30, 36-42, 114J116, 

287,  375  ;  Mint,  154  .  j 

Ch'eng-tu  to  Omei-hsien,  43  seq, 
Ch'i  Tien  Ch'iao,  08 
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ChtelChai,"kiiie"ofTachiRilu,  [ 

136  Mf. 
Chk-chuHig,  112, 113 
Chut-Unp  nver,  3S 
ChiHw  K'on,  43 

ChiA-S.ag-fa,ia,  43,4«-fiO,124,m 
Chieh  Ym  Tien,  96 
l-'hien-ch'aag  vm" 

148,  187,  246, 
ChieD-ch'nan-chou,  2fil-2fi2 
Chien  Wen  (Uing  emperor),  200 
Ch'ien  Fo,  100 
Ch'ieu  Sui  Ho-Bhang,  £7 
Chih-kuo-chen,  113 
Chihli,  Prorjnce  of,  14 
Chin  Ch'nui,  128,  Kriii.,xix.,xxu. 
Chin  Mo,  44,  IM  m;.,  xxis.,  zzz., 

and  me  Yuiirtae  mid  Vtlang 
Chin  SluChiuifr,  44,  Idfi-ld?,  ixx. 

Chin  TkrUn,  271 

Cbin-mng-teo,  10 

ChiiiA,  Amk«iiiiiK  of,  12  m^.,  40- 
41,  387  »Bq. ;  Bnddhism  m,  me 
Bnddhim ;  Chriatumit;  in,  7B, 
81,  and  tte  MiamanBriH  ;  con- 
■ukr  juriadictioD  in,  78-70; 
fatora  graatnesB  of,  387-388 ; 
reaction  in,  371 ;  aocal  organ- 
iaation  of,  S7A ;  taxation  of,  374 

■ Inland  Minion,  31 

Chinan-Ai,  8 

Ckwa't  OnJji  Hope,  10 

Ck'iof^li't-luUn,  118-120, 126,  rr. 

Ch'ins  lien  river,  29S 

Chou  Knng  Shan,  IIS,  1. 

Chn-ko  Lung,  117,  i-,  nv.,  xviii., 

Chu  Ma-tien,  15 
Chung-chia-tzu,  276,  202 
Chnng  Feng  Ssu,  110,  ni. 
Chung-king,  2S,  33,  3S 
Chung  Kq,  17fi 
Chung  So,  2£6 
Chung-tien,  228,  24D,  280 
Ch'Q  Von,  8 
Ch'ti-haien,  3S 
Ch'Q  river,  36 
dementi,  Mr  C,  382 
Colombo,  354 
Confucioa,  8,  271,  L 
Cooper's  TVotwJt,  162 

DiviM,  Dr  RsTi,  72,  143,  SS4, 
286,  iv.,  sliii. 


Dsvies,  U^jai 

223, 238, 312,  xxiii.,  xzrl, 
D«  QoiDce;  ilwXeri,  ^viiL 
D«rge,232 
Dja  Ch'n,  202,  203,  204,  20e-!ll, 

210-220 
Dja  Ki  Ch'n,  168,  170-171 
Die  Ru.  206 
Uji  Dju  U,  17B-17e 
Dji  Dju  Roag,  176 
Dj;uiig,379.280,2l 
Djo-Dji,  227 
Dju  Mu,  107 


147,  201, 


),2ai,«KrfM»I«ihi 


Dor 


-.127 


Dra  She,  174 
DravidianB,  zli. 
Dro  Die  Drnng,  174 
Du  Se  Drang,  166 
Dnr,  176 
Dia  Ri  K'n,  168 

Eaolb-wood  Paooeu,  SB 
Eitel,  E.  J.,  73,  02 
"  Elephant's  BatH,"  94 
England  and  llhet,  13S 
Enu-reirtC  (AnTrian  draty),  96 
Erh  Hai  (Uke  of  Tali),  £B«-2sr 

Faho  Ha  Ca'ANo,  3CM 

Fei  Lang  ling,  116 

Fei  VaeE  Ung,  121-122,  xrii. 

Feng  Haiang  gorge,  30 

Feng  K'o,  ^§-240,  241 

Feng  Ming  Shih  Ch'iao,  SOS 

Peng  Tuig  Wo  YOn  An,  109 

Flying  Dragon  Pue,  116 

Forreat,  Mr,  adrenturea  of,  ISO, 

247 
Fox,  Mr  H.  H.,27 
Fa  Chnang,  120 
FuHai,  U 

"GAr«opTiBW,"lM 

Ge  Wa  Pan,  23S-238 

Gelupa,  tee  Yellow  Sect  of  L 

Gi  Dji,  237 

Gill,  Captain,  160,  102,  294,  296 

"Glory  of  Buddha,"  fiO,  101-lOS, 

111,  X. 
Go  Ka  A,  241 
God*  of  Wax,  VFaaia,  WMdon, 

tte    Ktum     Tl,     Ti'ai    SUn, 

Blaqjniri 
Oodden  of  Hwcy,  73, 7«,  owl  m 

KnanYln 
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OoUen  Bough,  The,  166 
Golden  Dragon  Monastery^  86 

Hall  of  the  Trae  Sammit^ 

100  M^.^  106 

Summit^  the^  100^  105 


Golden-Teeth  Coautry,  the^  300 
Great   Elephant   Pass,   117-118, 
288,  xiv. 

River,  the,  see  Yangtse  river 

Snow  Mountains,  102 

Vehicle  Monastery,  95,  iz. 

Gur  Dja,  179 

Hai  Wei,  252 

Hai  Yin  Ssu,  45-46 

Hall,  Mr  Fielding,  335-336,  337 

Han  river,  15,  16 

Han- Yang,  15 

Hang-chow,  271 

Hankow,  10,  14,  15-16,  20 

Hao  Shoa  bridge,  253 

Hao  Tzu  P*u,  303 

Heam,  Lafcadio,  quoted,  383,  zlviii. 

"  Heavenly  Sage,  The,"  56 

Hei  Uo,  176 

Hlan  Go  La,  177, 179 

Hmeng  and  Hmung,  eee  Miao-tzu 

Ho  Chiaug-p'u,  294 

Ho-choa,  35 

Holcombe,  Mr  Chester,  quoted,  17, 

365 
"  Holy  LampB,  The,"  108,  xi. 
Honan,  Province  of,  14,  15 
Hongkong,  354,  358, 359 ;  climate 

of,  324-325  ;  latitude  of,  325 
Hoeie,  Sir  Alexander,  51, 87, 116, 

125,  128,  146,  213 
Hsi  Fan,  126, 268-269,  276,  xxxiv. 
Hsi  Hsiang  Ch'ih,  94 
Hsi  Hsin  So,  88 
Hsi-paw,  Sawbwa  of,  331 
Hsi  Shan,  ^5-36 
Hsi  T'ien  (Western  Heaven),  see 

Sukh&vati 
Hsi  Wa  Tien,  99 
Hsia  Ch^eng-tzu,  174 
Hsia  Kuan,  257,  294 
Hsiang  Po,  309 
Hsiao  Hsin  Kai,  313-314 
Hsiao  Hua  Ch'iao,  295 
Hsiao  T'ien  Pa,  295 
Hsien  Tsu  Tien,  58, 109,  xii. 
Hsin  Yi  U,  181 
Hsiung-nu,  49,  279 
Hau-chou-fu,  25,  26,  44,  45 


HuDra,  203 

Hu  Mu  Shu,  309 

Hua-lin-p^ing,  122-123,  xvii. 

Hua  Yen  Ssu,  vi. 

Hua  Yen  Ting,  91 

Huang  Jen,  55 

Huang  Lama,  147  seq, ,  186, 213  seq, 

Huang-lien-p'u,  295 

Huang-ni-pMi,  117 

Huang  Ti  ("  Yellow  Emperor"),  55 

Hue,  Abb^,  49, 106,  145, 192 

Hui  Ch^ih,  61 

Hui-li-chou,  311 

Hui  Teng  Ssu,  110 

Hui  Ti,  see  Chien  Win 

Hung  Wu  (Ming  emperor),  290 

Hung  Ya,  113 

Huo  Yen  Shan,  254 

Hupeh,  Province  of,  14,  15,  30 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  quoted,  369,  iv.,  xlviii. 

I  T*ou,  121 

Ichang,  10,  20,  23-27,  30 
Ichang  to  Wan-hsien,  24-30 
Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Co.,  325 
Irrawaddy    river,   282,  312,  324 
seq.,  327-328,  332 

Japan,  355,  367-368 

Jdtakas,  285 

Je  Shui  Tang,  312 

"Jim,"  27,  33,  34,  117, 159, 194, 

299,355 
Jung  (Barbarians),  270,  279 
Jung  An  Ch'iao,  35 
Jung-Ching,  117 

Kachins,  282,  300,  313,  320,  323 

K^ai  Chi,  230 

K^ai-feng-fu,  375 

K'ai  Shan  Ch'u  Tien,  89,  viii. 

Kamsa  bridge,  317 

Kan-lau-chan,  310 

Kandy,  Buddha's  Tooth  at,  vii. 

Kau  Ngai,  313 

Ke-lao,  276 

Khams  (Kham),  161 

Khon,  216,  218,  xxxii. 

Kiangsi,  8 

Kiaochou,  8 

Kidd,  Mr  Benjamin,  367 

Kin  Ho,  195  seq,,  and  see  Yalung 

river 
Kingsmill,  Mr  T.   W.,  268-269, 

282  seq.,  286  seq. 
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Kinsay.  M0  Hang-chow 

Ko  Ri  Drang,  175 

"  Kohn'8,"  321 

Kolarians^  xli. 

Koloman,  276 

Korat,  6 

Korea,  8,  90,  366 

Koaala,  kingdom  of,  284  9eq, 

Kowloon-Ciuiton  railway,  16,  17 

Ku-Diie,  211 

Ku  Hang>Ming,  378 

KuT'aiTzuP^ing,  97 

Ku-tsung,  246,  274,  276 

Kuan  Hsia,  260 

Koan-hsien,  39,  42 

Kuan  Hsin  Ting,  88 

Kaan  P'o,  298 

Kuan  T\  ("  God  of  War  "),  99, 108, 

119 
Kuan  Yin  C'  Goddess  of  Mercy  "), 

73,  76,  78,  93-94,  95,  107,  122, 

128 
Kuan  Yin  Ch'iao,  114 
Kuan  Yin  Ssu,  110 
Kuang-an,  36 
Kuang  Fu  Ssu,  110 
Kuang  Hsiang  Ssu,  #00  Hsien  Tsu 

Tien 
Kuangsi,  8 

Kuangtung,  8,  366-367 
Kubl&i  Khan,  272,  278 
K^uei-choQ-fii,  39 
Kulika,  317 
Kulongka,  320 
K'ung,  Duke,  8 
Kunlon    Ferry,    248,    293,    311, 

331 
Kuo  Ta  Shan,  xxi. 
Kutho-daw,  329-330 
KyushQ,  365 

La'hu,  281,  282,  292 

La  Ka  Shi,  236 

Lacouperie,  Terrien  de,  276,  283 

Lan  Ga  Lo,  236 

Lan  Yi  Pa,  181 

Lan  Ts'ang  Chiang ;  see  Mekong 

river 
Laos,  Upper,  or  French,  6,  187, 

314,  328,  331, 344-346,  349,  and 

see  Shans 
Lashi,  246,  279, 280,  and  see  Mo-so 
Lashi-Pa,  249,  280 
Lashio,  248,  280,  293,  311,  331 
Lee-chuen  steamer,  26 


Leeuw,  tee  Li-eo 

Lei  Tung  P'ing,  95-96 

Leng  Chi,  124 

Leng  Shui  Ching^  304 

Uia-k^ang,  216 

Lhasa,  106^  114^   122,  126,  127, 

146,    161,  164,    191,  192,  221- 

222,267 
Li-chiang,  167, 237,  239,  241, 242, 

244,  246-247, 248,  277, 278, 280, 

311,  xzxviii. 
Li-chiang  to  Tali-fu,  248-264 
Li  Ch'u,  172,  and  aee  Litang  river 

and  DHa  Ch'u 
li  Hua  Nan,  vi. 
Li  Ping,  42 
U  She  Tt(i,  226 
li-so,  230, 239, 246,  274,  277, 281- 

282,292 
Liang-shan,  34 
Licchavis,  49,  284  seq.,  xli.  and 

xlui. 
Litang,  106,  120,  161, 164 ;  rirer, 

202  seg,,  and  see  Dja  Ch^u 
Little,  Mr  A.,  26,  28,  vi. 
Liu  Sha  river,  120,  121,  xvi. 
Loloe,  102, 120, 146,  186-190, 223, 

235,  246  w^.,  273,  276, 277, 279, 

282,292 
Lu-Han  railway,  10,  14-20 
Lu  Li,  173 

Lu  river,  127,  128,  129 
Lu  Ting,  124-126,  161,  xix. 
Lu    TxQi  Chiang,   306    seq.,  and 

see  Salwen  river 
Luang  Prabanff,  6,  328 
Lung  Cliang  j£ai,  314 
Lung  river,  see  Shweli  river 
Lung  Sheng  Kang,  110 
Lung  Shu,  see  Nfigdrjuna 
Lung  Wang  (Naga-raja),  99 


Madrasis  in  Burma,  333,  336 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  quoted,  348 
Maffadha,  Empire  of,  284  seq. 
Mahft  Myatmuni  (Arakan  Pagoda), 

331 
Mahdsthltoa,  73,  and  see  Ta  Shih 

Chih 
Mahayana,  see  General  Index 
Maitreya    Buddha,    46-46.    96, 

106 
Man-chia,  268  seq,,  273 
Man-hsien,  316,  317 
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Hindmlay,  86,  106,  2B3,  SU,  324, 

327,  32»-a3S 
Hanjturi,  77,  91,  M,  95,  97,  99, 

106 
Man-t3ni,  20,   126,   197,  222-223, 

2eaieq.,283 
UaDQ,  IdWB  of,  231 
Manzi.  -17  \,  niul  tfr  Maa-tzii 
Mao  Nil!  Kuo,  xx. 
MartmeaLi,  James,  quoted,  369 
Maudgalyayaiia,  73 
Mauiya  race  and  liagB,  2B2  *tq., 

Mavnifo,  331 

Mekong  river,  6,  241,  246,  293, 

296-297,  298,  31S,  328,  34ft 
MeiiciuB,  270,  271 
"  Middle  Kiii)cdoni,  The,"  380 
Mien,  «ee  Bui-ma 
Mien-nJDg'hsieii,  iS8 
Min-chia.  240,  261,  289-292 
Mindon  Min,  329,  330 
Min  river,  26-27,  33,  3a^,  43 

Wg..  124,  196-197,319 
Mio  Shan,  44 
Ming  Cheng  Sill,  149,  xxii. 
Miug  Yin  Chi,  242 
Mo-iO,  222,  226,  227,  228,  230, 

231,  232,  238,  239,  241,  245, 

246,2.50, 274, 277  »e9., 281, icxxiv. 
Momauk,  320 
M6u  racee,  277 
Mong-kuij^-ka,  31S-310 
Wonpils,  271-272,277-278 
Mount   Oniei.  i:i,  60,  63,  54-81, 

B2-111, 117  ,124, 127, 159,  i.-xii. 
Mo;ee,  Mr  and  Mrs,  121),  160 
MuMig  Wa,  328 
Muh-sd,  279,  282 
Mull,  2,  166,  202,  211,  212,  213- 

226,  234,  238,  281,  xxvi.,  xxxi. 

Mali  to  YuD«-ning,  213-230 
Mung,  tee  AJiao-tzi'i 
MiUIer,  Max,  75,330 
Mnrghab,  mvett  on,  4!) 
Mjitkyina,  280 

Na  K'i,  174 

NigSijuna,  "A,  »1 

Nai  \a  U,  177 

Nam  T'ing  (Ting  river),  293 

Nam  t)  (IF  river),  328,  346 

Nan  Chao,  278,  287 

Nan  Tien,  319 


Nanking,  282,  290,  291 

Naahi,  nee  Lasfai 

NiT'ou,  121 

Ning  yiian,  148,  217,  238,  311 

Niu  Olio  Knan,  298 

Niu  Kai,  263-254 

NJong,  222  MO.,  281 

Nil  Wo,  66 

Nya  Ch'u,  nee  Yalung  river. 

Nya  Rong  (' '  Valley  of  the  Ny*  "), 

105,  xxix.,  and  Me  Yalung  river 
O-Mi-TO-Fo  (Amitabha   finddha), 

73,94 
O'Connor,  Mr  Scott,  344 
Odoric,  Friar,  224 
Omei-heieu,  50-63 
<:>inei-h.aien  to  Tachienlu,  112-130 
Omei-ghan,  tee  Mount  Oinei 
Orleans,  Prince  Henry  of,  282, 292 
Ottewell,  Mr,  310 

P*-Chi,  223 

l>a  I  (Sban  tribesmen),  306,  308 

Pa-No,  223 

Pa  Sling,  200,  201 

I'a-U-Koiig,  168, 181  leq.,  Txiiii., 

Pn-L-Rong  to  Mull,  186-212 

Pairan,  .^t2,  x\v 

Pal  Sha  river   265-266 

Pai  Shui  Ho,  237 

Pai  YQnKuCh'a,96 

Pan  Cli'iao,  290 

Pan  Chang,  67 

P&o-niiig  Sau,  86 

Paradise  of  the  West,  72-73,  and 
jceSulthavati 

I*arker,  I'rot.  E.  H.,  266-267,272 

l'atji!l[iiitra  (Patna),  286 

l'nti»imbhida,  8U 

Pcwuana,  S77 

Pel  T'ai,  IBO 

Peking,  0-13,  114,  375;  to  Han- 
kow railwaj'  14-20;  to  Kalgan 
railway,  17  ;  to  Ichang,  10  teq. 

/•.'»-/("->%,  239,  290 

P'i'nij-ahan,  44 

Perruiiiie  M   (iaston,  247,  248 

Persia,  48-49,  166 

P'ing  P'o,  2S7 

P'iiig-shan,  26 

P'o  Chiao,  260 

Polo,  Marco,  38-39,  90,  110,  131, 
146,  ]fll-]e2,  224,  271,  294, 
300.  301,  302,  307,  vu. 
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Pn-t»i  K'on,  30 

Pn  Ti  U,  180 

P-Q  Haiea  Bodhinttvft,  S7  *eq., 

77,  B6,  88,  Bl,  M  tq. ,  106,  lOD, 

117 
fn  Kiuitg  Hen,  «m  Haen  1^ 

Tieii 
PSiKQQg,fi7,  ™i.,iii. 
P'u  PiM>,  301 
P'n  To,  122 
P-on  Bu  Shi,  170-171 

RjkiMiB,  Persia,  ckve-dwellings  in. 


;,  173 
m  Go  U,  179-180 
Ri  Wa,  16»,  174 
Ring  1  Druns,  168,  170 
River  of  Golden  Sand,  44,  and 

Me  Yangtae  river 
Robertaou,  Mr  D.  G.,  331 
Rocber,  M.   ^ile,  quoted,  199, 

260-2fi3,  Txxix. 
RockhiU,    Mr   W.    W.,   121-122, 

125,  130,  208,  224,  ixxvil,  xliii. 
Rmg,  173 

Rons  Ch'u,  219,  226 
Ruskin,   John,   3,   30,    182-183, 

204-20S,  340,  342 
Ryder,  Major,  238,  312 

Sa-Mono,  232 

8a-T'am,  280,  imd  »re  Li-chiang 

Sakya  Clan,  xliii. 

Sakyamuni  Bnddha,  GO  »eq.,  73, 

76,  B8,  91,  94,  9S,  06,  97,  98, 

99,  106,  109 
Salwen  river,  199,  248,  293,  298, 

304-309,  319,  331 
Samanta  Bhadra,  tft   P'u   Hsien 

Bodhisattva  ' 

SanChia-tzu,  174 
San  Kuan,  99 
Sai)  ShOng  Kung,  295 
San  T'ieh  Fo  ■Ren,  vi. 
San  Ying,  254 

Scott,  Sir  George,  265,  348  «g. 
Second  Defile,  327,  328 
Seres,  288-289,  xliv. 
Sha  P'ing,  257 
Sha-Bhih,  23 
Sha  Yang,  296 
Shang  Kuau,  tSJ,  268 
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Ta  KUrng^  #00  Yau^tse 

Ta  Liang  Shan,  187^  xxvii. 

Ta  K'oa  204 

Tali-fa,  'lOO^  163,  154,  246,  248, 

267-264,  266,  278,  zxxix.  ;  lake 

of,  266-269 ;  massacre  iu,  262- 

263;  sieffeof,  267, 269-264,  xxxix. 
Tali-fii  /o  Bhamo,  199,  293  9eq, 
Ta^Mo,  Me  Bodhidanna 
Ta  O  Monastery,  110,  xii. 
Ta  Pan  Ching,  304-306,  307 
Ta  P'eng  Pa,  126-127 
Ta  Shih  Chih,  73,  96,  97,  107 
Ta  Tu  river,  46,  102,  124,  126, 

127,  128,  132,  196,  268,   319, 

xviii.,  zix. 
Tachienlu,  1,  114,  116,  117,  123, 

126,   128,   129-162,  163,   164, 

191,  214,  234,  266,  xx.-zxu. 
Tachienlu  to  Pa-U-Rong,  163-186 
T'ai  peoples,  276, 276, 283,  and  see 

Shans 
T'ai  P^ing,  309 
T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion,  xxxix. 
T'ai  P'ing  river,  316,  318 
T'ai  P'ing  Ch'iao,  296 
T*ai-p'ing-p'u,  294 
T^ai  Shan,  8,  103 
Talaings,  277 
Tan  Ga  La,  173 
Te  Ben,  199 
Te  Yuan  bridge,  266 
Ten  Ba  K'a,  201 
Teng-ch'uan-chou,  266-267 
Tennyson,  quoted,  64 
T'eng-yueh,  236,  294,  298,  302, 

310-312,  313,  320 
T*eng  -  yueh  -  Bhamo  railway,  17, 

310-312 
Thai  peoples,  see  T^ai 
Thibaw,  King,  322,  329 
Thinae,  282 

Thunder  Caveni,  01,  95-90 
Ti  (Barbarians),  270 
T\  Tsang  Bodhisattva,  91,  06-97, 

107 
Tibet,  see  Tibetans,  etc. 
Tibet,  meaning  of  word,  268-269 
Tibetans,  8,  39,  50,  94,  116,  119, 

126,  126, 129  ««•<?.,  153  *«^/.,  196, 

197,  222,  246,  267  seq,,  311,  and 

we  General  Index 
Tien,  kingdom  of,  272,  283,  287 
Tien  Wei,  262 
Tientsin,  10 


T'ien  Chin  Huang  Jen,  66 

To  K'o  Sho,  241 

Toloman,  276 

Tongking,  6,  8,  26,  198-199 

TsaCli'u,  172 

Ts'ai  Shen  ("  God  of  Wealth  "), 

99,  106 
Tsang  po,  see  Brahmaputra 
Ts'ao  Pa,  114 
Tu,  173 

Tu  Wen-hsiu,  269-262,  xxxix. 
T'u  Fan,  268 
Tung  river,  see  Ta  Tu 
Turfan,  269 
Tylor,  E.  B.,  301 
Tyndall,  John,  quoted,  183 

Upper  Laos,  6,  328,  346-346 

Lashi,  250 

Uriangkadai,  278 

Vaogians,  49,  284  seq,,  xli. 
Vairocana,  Celestial  Buddha,  64 
Ves41i,  285-286,  xliii. 
Vial,  Paul,  quoted,  187,  274,  276, 

276,  277,  280,  290 
Vien-chan,  6 
Virgil,  quoted,  69,  303 
Vivekaiianda,  the  Swami,  366 
Vochan,  see  Yung-ch'ang 

Wa  Mountain,  102 
Wa-chin  Gompa,  204,  216 
Wa  Ssu  Kou,  127-128,  151,  195 
Waddell,  Colonel,  120,  139,  208- 

209,  216 
Wan-hsien,  25,  26,  30,  31 ,  32 
Wan-hsien  to  Chcng-tii,  31-42 
Wan-nien    Ssu,   85-88,    109,   vi., 

•  • 

Vll. 

Warry,  Mr,  quoted,  276 

Wealth,  Cliinese  god  of,  see  Ts^ai 

Shen 
Wei  (hen  Tien  Men,  98 
Wei-Si  (Wei-hsi),  311 
Wei  To,  Jm,  106,  107 
Weiliaiwei,    10,    319,    365,    350, 

374,  376-377 
Wen  Ch*eng,  95,  97 
Western  Paradise,  see  Sukhavati 
Wliite,  Sir  Herbert,  331 
''  White-bone  "  Lolos,  186-187 
White  Clouds  Monastery,  96 
Dragon  Monastery,  86 
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White  DngoQ  Pool,  109 
WoU,  2^ 

Wo  Pn  IWff,  206 ;  «M  Pja  Ch'u 
Wo  Shih  Wo  ("SlM^og  lion's 

Den"),  ao3 
Wordawortli,  fwM,  251 
Wn,  206-807 
Wn-ch'ang,  IS 
Wn  Chia-tsa,  174 
Wo  Sho,  177 
Wu  Shn  Ia,  176 
Wn  Tai  Shan,  817 

Ya  Rivn,  46,  50,  112,  113,  114, 
116,  124,  319 

Ya-chon,  112,  114-116, 117,  xiii. 

"  Yaks,  The  Land  of,"  xx.,  im4«w 
Tachienin 

Yalung  river  and  watonhed, 
146,  147  ttq.,  109  ami.,  164, 
168,  170,  180,  181,  191  ttq., 
238,    267,    319,    xziii. -xsvi., 

Yamdok  lake,  caret  of,  tt 

Yang  Pi,  2M 

Yanstae  river,  10,  IS,  20  teq.,  24 
mq.,  28-30,  43-44,  4S,  19S-197, 
228, 231, 232, 236-238, 245, 249, 

"  YfOifow  Empenr,  The,"  66 


Yellow  Iaiiuw,   Lend  of  tht 

HaU 

River,  14,  271,  319 

Sect  of  Lsilkusm,  214,  t 

Yen-Tflan,  217 
Yi  Ma  Wb,  228 
Yin  Cho,  179 
Yiug-shao-p'u,  26A 
Yo  Sbib  Fo,  96-87,  106,  107 
Yule,  Colonel,  276 
Yung-ch'ang,  294,  298,  29(M 
Yong-^h'inf  Sau,  97 
Yung  Pei,  §28,  229,  246 
Ytuig  P'ing,  295 
Ynng-ning,  147,   164,  168, 

226, 227, 228-230,  234,  23S, 

239,  240,  277,  280,  281 
Yunnan,  6,  9,  146,  168,  187, 

227-317,  and  ate  G«!iier«l  Ii 
Yumian-fu,  116,  246,  311 
YG,  the  Emperor,  270,  i. 
Yu  Lin  Kung,  142 
Yflan  TeQ  Jaus,  z.,  xi. 
Yueh-chi,  tte  ¥ueh-ti 
YQeh-hri,  146 

YQeh-ti,  or  Lanar  lUce,  49,  % 
Ytin-chou,  293 
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